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THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA 


THE inquiry of the Royal Commission appointed to examine the 
conditions of recruitment for the public service in India has now 
reached a stage where the issues affect educational and national 
interests which can be appreciated by the British public. Friends 
in Council need not be limited to the witnesses summoned by the 
Commission, nor to the representatives of the Universities and 
schools who are engaged in the education of our rulers of to- 
morrow. Society also has its duty to perform in ensuring that 
our national trust for the moral and material welfare of India is 
placed in competent hands. The words written fifty years ago by 
John Stuart Mill are as true to-day as they were when he uttered 
this dictum : ‘It cannot be too often repeated that in a country 
like India everything depends on the personal qualities and capa- 
cities of the agents of government, This truth is the cardinal 
principle of Indian administration.’ At the time when he wrote 
his Considerations on Representative Government, Mill defended 
the so-called ‘ double government ’ of India, and praised its honest 
bestowal of patronage. But the system of open competition and 
of an official career opened to all talents without favour or 
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patronage has been tried, and has become an integral part of 
our institutions. So far as the recruitment of British candidates 
is concerned, schools and colleges have organised their systems 
so as to fall into line with competitive examinations, and ex- 
perience still proves that, even where there is a conscientious desire 
to choose the fittest man, few distributors of patronage possess 
the rare faculty of accurate discrimination. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that competitive examination will continue to be the 
channel through which picked British competitors will pass into 
the Civil Service of India. If this is granted, India must not 
miss her market. She needs the best that the British system 
of education can supply, and she must compete with other 
employers of talent for the pick of the annual out-turn. Unless 
. 8he studies the moment for picking, keeps good faith with those 
she engages, and adjusts her examinations and subsequent train- 
ing to the conditions of the market, the quality of the public 
service must fall off. 

The exigencies of the home and of the Indian markets vary 
considerably. The attempt to direct the two streams of supply 
into one open examination in London has failed, and the question 
will presently be considered whether Indian candidates had 
not better be selected by some other process. For the moment, 
however, the history of the competitive system must be stated. 
A committee over which Lord Macaulay presided in 1854 recom- 
mended that candidates for the Civil Service of India should be 
chosen by a competitive examination of all subjects of Her 
Majesty of a proper age who might produce satisfactory proof 
of character and health. The maximum age was fixed at 
twenty-three years, and in 1855 the examination organised by 
the so-called ‘ Board of Control ’ attracted 126 suitable candidates 
for twenty writerships. The examiners included Temple, 
Stephens, Max Miller, Stokes, Rawlinson, Liveing, and other 
eminent men. Amongst the successful candidates, Sir Charles 
Aitchison, Sir James Peile, Sir Raymond West, George Pedder, 
and John Cordery added distinction to the interest of the new 
experiment. In the following year, Lord Ellenborough, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, entrusted the conduct of the exam- 
ination to the Civil Service Commissioners, and when the 
Government of India passed from the Company into the hands 
of the Crown, Parliament gave, in 1858, to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council authority to make Regulations for the 
admission of candidates into the Civil Service of India with the 
advice and assistance of the Civil Service Commissioners. These 
Regulations have been varied and amended from time to time, 
especially in the important matters of the age of admission and 
the term of training at+home. It will be seen that some of these 
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changes have profoundly affected the supply of candidates who 
have obtained University distinctions, and since the main stream 
of British talents flows into the Universities the Government of 
India has at times missed the best market. 

The maximum age of twenty-three was lowered in 1859 to 
twenty-two years, partly to allow for a period of training at 
home, and partly because the Mutiny and its consequences 
demanded a double supply of candidates to which the schools 
might contribute their quota. In 1865 the Indian Govern- 
ment wisely abandoned the costly failure of training its 
recruits at the College of Fort William or elsewhere in India. 
It was decided to add a year to the probationary period of train- 
ing in England, and, from 1866 to 1892, two years were allotted 
for the purpose of studying law, history, and the languages of 
India. At the same time the maximum age for admission was 
lowered in 1866 to twenty-one years of age. This reduction of 
age forced upon selected candidates the hard choice of deciding 
whether they should at once abandon their pursuit of University 
distinction. Many tried to combine study for India with their 
cherished hopes of winning honours in the schools and triposes. 
The Civil Service Commissioners, at this crisis, took a wrong 
turn. In a letter to the India Office, dated the 24th of February 
1868, they denounced the attractions of the University, and the 
futility of combining ‘two incompatible careers.’ The result 
was that the healthy atmosphere and the gentle control of the 
Universities were exchanged for scattered lodgings in London. 
Gross abuses and irregularities grew up to which their attention 
was called by one of the candidates, who insisted upon remaining 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. Some of these abuses were 
corrected, but India rapidly lost her market so far as the Univer- 
sities were concerned. In 1866 less than 33 per cent. of the 
successful candidates in the open competition came from the 
class-rooms of specialists or crammers, but in 1874 84 per 
cent. were supplied from such establishments. If there was 
any virtue in the public schools and colleges of the United King- 
dom as training character and preparing boys for official responsi- 
bilities, India had cut itself off from those supplies. An attempt 
was accordingly made to get back into line with the healthy 
stream, but the wrong turn was taken. In 1876 the maximum 
age was lowered to nineteen, in the hope that at least the public 
schools would send in candidates and the cramming establish- 
ments be closed down. It should have been raised to twenty- 
three years so as to catch the overflow of the Universities. But 
that step was deferred until 1892, when the probationary period 
was reduced by one year so as to enable civilians to go out to 
India at twenty-four years of age. In 1906 the limit of age 
q2 
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for entry was fixed at twenty-four on the 1st of August, and that 
is the present position. 
So far as the recovery of the market was concerned, the 
changes made in 1892 accomplished their object in drawing to 
India the scholars and graduates of the Universities just at the 
age when such men begin to look about them. The crammers’ 
monopoly of access to the door of entrance was disputed and 
soon lost. The English Treasury and the Colonial Office realised 
the improvement, and amalgamated their examinations with 
those required by the India Office. Indian appointments regained 
favour, the field of choice was enlarged, and the average intellec- 
tual calibre of selected candidates was raised.. The benefit of 
the change was not confined to the entrance examination ; it 
extended to the term of probation which was spent in the whole- 
some and stimulating surroundings of the Universities, with their 
lecture-rooms, libraries, debating societies and playgrounds. 
Something, on the other hand, but not so much as some have 
thought, was lost in the contraction of the period of probationary 
training. There was less time for a systematic legal education, 
the young men ‘finished off’ by the Universities were some- 
times less inclined to be re-shaped for an Indian career, and 
neither in the classical nor in the vernacular languages of India 
could the same progress be attained at home. But the com- 
pensating advantages were great.. The recruit’s whole service 
was enriched by the acquisition of the finishing touches of the 
last year of University life. He learnt fo hold his own in a 
public debate, and he was taught the meaning of justesse, a sense 
of proportion, without which success in an Indian career is 
unattainable. ‘Losses, however, as well as gains must be faced in 
every change of system, and the fact remains that selected candi- 
dates had not full time in one year to specialise in law and 
languages. 

It is necessary here to turn to the effect of the scheme of 
open competition on candidates from India. There is no reason 
to doubt that the best men, irrespective of race, have succeeded 
in the competition, but it must be a matter for regret that so 
few Indians have been included in the list. Between 1881 and 
1901 forty-three successes, or 4.4 per cent., of posts offered, fell 
to Indians. In the next ten years the proportion rose to 5.1 
per cent., thirty places being gained. The maximum number, 
gained in two years, rose fo seven. ‘To increase the inflow from 
the Indian market, Government had ‘recourse to an expedient 
which is open to a charge of bad faith, and which at least violated 
the whole principle of open competition, introducing the element 
of differential treatment. Behind the door opened to public com- 
petition was made‘a private entrance for selected Indians, barred 
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against British candidates or colonial subjects of His Majesty. 
The remedy has not cured the defect in the system of open 
competition, and its failure to mend that scheme is another 
argument for abandoning the impossible task of meeting two 
different markets by one single competition. The nature of the 
remedy needs fuller explanation. Open competition creates 
vested interests. It is a contract between the employer and the 
candidates selected for employment. In the United Kingdom 
and for various colonial services the testamur of the Civil Service 
Commissioners is made indispensable for a wide range of civil 
appointments to which rare access is only given by selections 
under specially advertised conditions. In other words, the 
selected candidates, if they continue to be efficient, are guaran- 
teed a regular gradation of progressive service. This is not a 
‘monopoly’ in the invidious sense of the word; it is a fair 
and open contract. For India Parliament, when it had created 
the competitive system, scheduled by the Act of 1861 (24 & 25 
Vict. c. 54) certain appointments to be reserved for the Civil 
Service of India as recruited by the Statute of 1858 (21 & 22 
Vict. c. 106 s. 32). When, however, it was found that Indians 
could not win, by open competition, the posts which it had 
been hoped that they would secure in the open examinations 
against other natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, an Act was 
passed in 1870 (Statute 33 & 84 Vict. c. 3, s. 6), which violated 
the principle of equality of treatment. ‘Natives of India,’ so 
defined as to exclude British subjects not born and domiciled in 
India, were by that law, if they were held to be persons of proved 
merit and ability, admitted without competition to some of the 
scheduled appointments. Indians so selected were known as 
‘statutory’ civilians. But the system of selection did not give 
satisfaction, and ‘ater on another change was made. It will be 
easily understood that outside the schedule of superior offices 
there was a large field for employment in the Civil Service. This 
field had been to a large extent filled by patronage, and the best 
appointments, such as those of deputy collectors and magistrates, 
were frequently given to Englishmen. It was obviously proper 
that Indians should be preferred for service of an official nature 
in their own country, and where the posts had not been promised 
to open competition the State could fairly do what it willed with 
its own patronage. In order, therefore, to restrict the selection 
of British subjects—other than natives of India—a perfectly just 
and wise order was issued in April 1879, which required the 
special sanction of the highest authority to the appointment of 
any but a native of India to any office, not reserved or scheduled 
by the Act of 1861, when the salary attached to it amounted to. 
200 rupees a month or more. When this solid foundation of 
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honourable Civil Service was thus laid for Indians, it was deemed 
expedient to stiffen the ranks of what were known after 1886 as 
the provincial services, by adding to them a certain number of 
the scheduled posts reserved for the corps d’élite—the Civil 
Service of India. These additional posts were called ‘listed 
appointments.’ Thus the system of encroachment upon the 
appointments reserved by Parliament in 1861 for competition 
was continued, and two consequences have ensued. In the first 
place, the regular promotion of the men recruited by open com- 
petition has been retarded by the loss of the listed posts. In 
many provinces to-day the salaries paid to members of the Indian 
Civil Service are inadequate to the discharge of their duties. 
Hospitality to Indian society is not only a pleasure but a duty, 
and, with recent rises in wages and in prices of commodities, 
English civilians are unduly pinched in their performance of it 
owing to blocks in promotion. Another consequence is hardly 
less serious. The loss of training ground for the judges and 
collectors of to-morrow is already severely felt, especially in the 
Judicial Department. Mill’s warning should have been heeded, 
when, in the anxiety to wall off the provincial services from the 
intrusion of Europeans, the scissors were applied to the scheduled 
appointments. His words are worth repeating : ‘The safety of 
the country is that those by whom it is administered be sent 
out in youth, as candidates only, to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder, and ascend higher or not as, after a proper interval, they 
are proved qualified.’ If the British civil servant is to hold with 
credit the highest posts he must be gradually trained for them in 
subordinate positions, and there is no doubt that undue encroach- 
ments upon his training ground have been made owing to incessant 
knocking at the side door opened in 1870. 

The conclusion to which these remarks point is that the time 
has come for making a new start and abandoning the attempt 
to secure the pick of the Indian and the British markets by one 
competitive examination. The circumstances of each are quite 
distinct, and uniformity in appearance only leads to dangerous 
violations of principles. To adopt a system of open competition 
and try to adjust it to candidates of different capacities and 
attainments, either by levelling down your tests or by robbing 
successful Peter to give a part of his reward to unsuccessful 
Paul, is to lose the advantages of examination. Already a voice 
has been raised in favour of further paltering with the principles 
of competition. It is urged that simultaneous examinations 
should be held in India and in London. As well might the 
Derby race be run at various centres and at nominally the same 
time. The conditions of the start, of the weather, and surround- 
ing circumstances could not be equalised even if the discrimina- 
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tion of the judges were uniform. The wit of man could not 
prevent a leakage of the papers in an examination conducted 
at the ‘same’ time in Asia and Europe, while uniformity in 
the conduct of it, and an early publication of the results, would 
be impossible. 

There is, moreover, a fundamental difficulty in applying the 
same system to British and Indian candidates which has yet 
to be mentioned. Sixty years ago a condition antecedent to 
selection by examination was clearly laid down, and the Civil 
Service Commissioners were required to ascertain that the 
character of the candidate is such as to qualify him for public 
employment, ‘and that he possesses the requisite knowledge and 
ability for the proper discharge of his official duties.’ Presump- 
tions and tests which apply to the English candidate are wholly 
inapplicable to the Indian who has not had the advantage of an 
education in an English school. Character is so essential as a 
condition of eligibility that it is necessary to look facts in the 
face, and not to deceive oneself by pretending that things are 
uniform when they are not. Dr. Arnold and generations of 
teachers and statesmen have built up the system of higher educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom so as not only to secure a due pro- 
portion and intermixture of all sorts and conditions of pupils, 
but also to form their characters. Brought together in the same 
boarding-houses, class-rooms, and playing-fields, students in the 
United Kingdom are taught truth, impartiality, self-reliance, 
trustworthiness,’ moral courage, and a high sense of duty. In 
India intellectual and not moral education is provided at day 
schools, and the atmosphere of home-life is infected with dis- 
tinctions of caste and racial animosities. Even in the best State- 
provided high schools boys of one caste predominate, and keep 
aloof from their other school-fellows. Here a headmaster’s 
certificate is worth its face value, and character can be appraised 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, but an Indian school’s 
certificate of character is not worth the paper on which it is 
written. _No doubt time will provide boarding-houses and 
hostels, but it has not arrived yet; and meanwhile the impossi- 
bility of applying an equal test of character to the British and 
the Indian candidate adds another reason for ending the present 
system of recruitment by competitive examination. We want, 
it may be repeated, the best product of two markets, and it is 
therefore profitable to examine separately the conditions of each. 

What changes, then, are needed to improve the out-turn of 
selected candidates educated at home? The question of maxi- 
mum age for competition is a choice between nineteen, the 
school-leaving age, and twenty-three to twenty-four, the harvest 
season of the Universities. At no other ages will the employer 
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meet the market. It is idle to say that Indian interests must 
not be sacrificed to those of educational institutions in this 
country. India must look to the quality of her public servants; 
she is not prepared to educate them from boyhood, and with 
her small demand for about fifty candidates a year she must 
attend the market as other competitors—the Treasury, the 
Colonial Office, and Trade and Commerce—do when it is full. 
If she fails to take the tide ‘ at the flood,’ she must be content 
with what the backwaters and sluggish pools of the stream of 
education may supply. Education, alike in Scotland, Ireland, 
and England, stamps upon its out-turn different marks at the 
school and at the college-leaving age. We must look, therefore, 
at the qualifications needed by Indian civilians, and bear in 
mind that the University course always tests, and often corrects, 
school reputations. Integrity and unremitting devotion to the 
work in hand are virtues acquired at our public schools. But a 
young man, destined to spend his life in isolated stations in 
India, needs, above all things, an appreciation of the forces of 
public opinion at home, and the moral courage which is hardened 
by the conflicts of life at college. He will constantly stand 
between jarring sections of the Indian races, and be the target 
for criticisms which, be they prejudiced or ignorant, must be 
calmly accepted and considered. Disparagement he must reckon 
with, and, unlike his brother-civilian at home, he will not have 
the support of an influential body at headquarters ready to take 
up his defence. And yet he must not be hardened or narrowed 
by attacks, whether made on himself or on his ‘ bureaucratic’ 
service. Above all, he must have a real affection for those whose 
‘welfare and prosperity will be his daily concern. Surely, for 
the acquisition of such qualities, contact with the best of Britain’s 
youth at the Universities is an invaluable school ; and the friend- 
ships there formed with the future leaders of public life and of 
the great professions at home will be of incalculable benefit to 
the Indian civilian throughout his career. But some one will 
ask: ‘Cannot the advantage of a high maximum age for the 
competitive examination be purchased too dearly at the cost 
of a shortened period of probation?’ That is the next question 
for consideration. 

There are no grounds for assuming that a reduction of the 
term of probation from two years to one has produced a dis- 
astrous inability to communicate with Indians in their native 
tongues. But even if there be a falling-off in the knowledge of 
the Indian tongues on the part of recent candidates, an extension 
of the period to two or even three years would not solve the 
difficulty. In the Bombgy Presidency, for instance, Canarese, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, and Urdu are spoken, and with only 
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one thousand civilians on duty at any given moment in the whole 
of India, no one can foretell where a civilian will be called upon 
to serve to-day or to-morrow in that vast country where 147 
vernaculars are spoken. All that can be attempted at home is 
to acquire a grounding in one, or at most two, of the vernaculars, 
and leave the rest to be learnt in India. In the case of law, 
there can be no question that a period of two years, with a 
systematic course of study and attendance at the law courts, was 
of great value. But there, again, arrangements can easily be 
made for civilians on furlough to study law and supplement in 
later years the deficiencies of their probationary training. There 
are no other subjects in the curriculum which a civilian cannot 
study by himself when he is out in India. After all, the best 
equipment which a British graduate can take to India is 
character, and the capacity to learn what he has to do and 
to do it. A maximum age of admission, fixed at twenty-three to 
twenty-four years, allows the stream of higher education to 
flow into the examination room, and so long as the competitive 
system keeps open this channel, no fear need be entertained on 
the score of the subsequent training of selected candidates. That 
must be accomplished partly at home and partly in India, where 
the ear is more readily trained in the vernaculars. But without 
sacrificing the main object of utilising the supplies furnished 
by English, Scottish, and Irish colleges, it would be easy to add 
six months to the year of training at home. 

The problems which confront the Public. Services Com- 
mission in regard to Indians are quite different from those 
discussed in reference to British candidates. Open competition 
has failed to bring in an adequate supply. Indians will not send 
their children to British schools, and India herself will not, 
for many generations, provide her public schools and colleges 
with the residential quarters needed to fill an examination 
room with candidates ‘qualified by character and knowledge 
for the proper discharge of official duties.’ There is yet 
another principle which has to be borne in mind in 
the distribution of patronage—namely, ‘the due representa- 
tion in the public service of the different classes of the 
community,’ to which the Government of India, and the 
Secretary of State for India in his Despatch of September 1889, 
called attention. It is natural that certain classes in India, 
which have enjoyed a monopoly of education and patronage, 
should express impatience at opening the doors of colleges and 
the public service to less favoured communities. But human 
nature is the same in all parts of the world. If in our small 
‘United Kingdom,’ where all profess one religion and speak one 
language, Scotsmen and Irishmen look for corresponding 
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‘sections ’ in the Civil Service, and if in the Judiciary patronage 
is distributed with due regard to proportion, the need for repre- 
sentation of different classes in India is far more necessary. 
The strongest proof of India’s own strong sentiment on the 
subject is provided by the village system in the Dekhan. There, 
in every village, Hindu society had insisted, before British rule, 
on a strict and inviolable division of village authority between 
the Brahman accountant and the Maratha or Sudra headman. 
Were the feeling otherwise, it would still be the duty of the 
British Government to distribute official patronage amongst the 
great communities, and to educate the representatives of all 
classes so as to take a part in the government of their country. 
The problem, then, for solution is to secure for the Civil 
Service the best representatives of the leading communities of 
British India, to ensure that their knowledge and character fit 
them for official duties, and after selecting candidates to train 
them. In the conditions of the Indian market Government must 
fall back on the system which, when our educational arrange- 
ments were defective in England, ‘John Company’ adopted. 
The Company provided for its civil and military officers colleges 
at Haileybury and Addiscombe. On the same principle, at a 
later date, Coopers Hill Engineering College was maintained, and 
only when the open market supplied India’s wants were these 
special training grounds abandoned. In every large territorial 
division of India there is a Government college, like the Poona 
Dekhan College, capable of adaptation to this purpose. The 
chiefs’ training colleges at Rajkote and Ajmir have proved that 
under an English principal and with a residential system some- 
thing of the spirit of our public schools can be introduced. 
Chester Macnaghten has left an undying impress on the 
characters of the chiefs and cadets of the princely families of 
Kathiawar. With a full staff of well-chosen masters and pro- 
fessors, the training college of each province, or group of pro- 
vinces, could receive and educate candidates for the provincial 
services and the Indian Civil Service. A course of at least three 
years might be prescribed. In the colleges would meet together 
the chosen representatives of the Hindu, Mohammadan, 
Buddhist, and other large communities. Persons intended for the 
Revenue, Judicial, Financial, and other Departments would be 
associated together, producing a healthy solidarity. Native 
States would probably be glad to take advantage of the scheme 
and contribute to the cost of it. The special training required 
in law, or in technical subjects such as accounts, would be com- 
bined with a general course of instruction in history, political 
economy, and the languages of India. To the most successful 
of the students would bd allotted with due regard to the neces- 
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sary proportion of representatives of the main communities, the 
Civil Service vacancies that would be available from time to time. 
Character could be appraised, and with a due provision of play- 
grounds, the means of physical training, and healthy literature, 
an Indian Service would be created loyal to India and its Govern- 
ment. The salaries and conditions of service for the candidates 
drafted into the Civil Service of India would be identical with 
those paid to their British colleagues. It might be necessary to 
allow, under exceptional but well-defined conditions, access at 
a later day from the provincial services to the superior ‘ Service 
of India.’ But the scheduled appointments would gradually be 
restored to the position which Parliament intended for them, 
and good faith would be kept alike with the candidates selected 
by competition from the British market and with those trained 
in India. 

Under this scheme a healthy rivalry would exist between the 
provincial service colleges of India. The candidates would seek 
to bring credit on their institutions by their behaviour during 
the term of training and by exhibiting in official life the fitness 
of Indians for offices of high trust under His Majesty. Discipline 
must be maintained, and healthy traditions would be handed 
down to succeeding generations. Then, after fruitless endeavours 
to patch and mend the open competition so as to admit 
more Indians without lowering the standard of the British com- 
petitors, the aim of the Court of Directors, set forth in July 1854, 
would at last be realised—namely, ‘ not only to produce a higher 
degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character, and 
so supply you with servants to whose probity you may, with 
increased confidence, commit offices of trust in India.’ Mean- 
while the portals of open competition would remain open to all 
qualified candidates, the assignment of reserved posts to the 
Indian colleges depending upon the results of the annual examina- 
tion. But India would secure proper training for representatives 
of all classes of her community destined for the Provincial services, 
and. to that source Government could turn with confidence for 
filling such vacancies in the Indian Civil Service as might be 


required from year to year. 
W. LeE-WABNER. 
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WHY IS THERE DISLOYALTY IN INDIA? 


Way is there disloyalty in India? 

Have we not given her good things? Look at our roads, 
our bridges, our railways, our telegraphs, our irrigation works, 
our harbours, our hospitals, our universities! Do not the returns 
of trade, of agriculture, the census reports, speak for them- 
selves? Is not our Civil Service the finest in the world? Are 
we not admitting her sons to a fuller share in the government 
of their country? Have we not secured peace in her borders? 
What can she want more? How comes it, then, that we are 
confronted with a dark and murderous conspiracy directed by 
Indians against their benefactors? We urge upon India the 
blessings of civilisation, and she responds by organised 
assassination. 

There seems to be some horrible mistake here, some dangerous 
and tragic misunderstanding. Are the Indians incapable of 
common gratitude, a race of dark-skinned, treacherous, cowardly 
rebels? Or have we simply thrown at her head gifts which she 
does not want? Are we, after all, not such great benefactors 
as we supposed? In ostensibly helping her have we, after all, 
been chiefly forwarding our own interests and ideals? Have we 
perchance wronged her? In our past there are things for repent- 
ance. But what of her own? At least we are better mer than 
those from whose misrule we saved her. Has she forgotten that 
service? Or is no gift great enough to compensate a people 
for the loss, not of freedom which she never had, but of the 
right to go to the devil in its own way? Can nothing atone 
for our white faces, our proud, cold hearts, our brutal manners, 
our arrogant aloofness? Must we be prepared either to quit the 
country or to face a reign of terror when no European will be 
safe? Do we believe sufficiently in our mission to persevere at 
such heavy cost? How wide, how deep is the plot? Are those 
we trust secretly in sympathy with its aims? Since we cannot, 
if we would, vacate the country to-morrow, what is to be done? 
Shall we have to hold down India by force once more, or adopt 
the policy of appeasing the seditious pack by tossing them from 
time to time some fragment of coveted privilege? And why 
are we hated so? Can we remove the cause of friction, and 
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yet preserve our supremacy? Behind the outrages, the fanati- 
cism, is there some just sense of wrong which demands a hear- 
ing; some reasonable discontent which we are not sufficiently 
disinterested to appreciate at its proper value? 

These are a few of the most obvious questions which occur 
to anyone who cares for the peoples of the East or for our own 
good name. Some of these questions time alone can solve, but 
to some there are answers superficial or profound; there are 
surface reasons why our relations with Indians should be overtly 
inharmonious, and deeper reasons which point to hopeless 
incompatibility of temper. 

In the first place, there is our behaviour in ordinary life. 
Modern manners are offensive enough to the older generation 
of Englishmen; in so far as courtesy went to sweeten life we 
are worse off than our ancestors. And what is merely disagree- 
able at home develops into a serious danger in our Eastern depen- 
dencies. Heat, impaired vitality, overwork, the misunderstand- 
ings which arise from a foreign language among an alien people 
to whom our ways remain after a century or so of intercourse 
fundamentally incomprehensible, all operate upon our natural 
impatience—that sense of the hurrying of time which to the 
Oriental seems so absurd, so tiresome, so unworthy of wisdom. 
When: you have a million lives behind you, and may have to 
undergo as many more reincarnations before you are finally 
released, the driving power upon which every good administrator 
prides himself seems vexatious foolishness. And. away from 
the restraints of English life the self-control of the best of us 
is put to a severe test. We earn a reputation for bad temper, 
for outbursts of rage, all the easier because we vent them not 
upon equals but on inferiors; all the more hateful to them 
because their religion condemns anger as among the worst of 
the passions, and their moral ideal associates patience and gentle- 
ness with the character ofthe princely ruler; because, not only 
their own national manners, when uncorrupted by Western 
influence, are perfect in dignity, in simplicity, in disciplined 
self-restraint and kindness, but they are by temperament acutely 
sensitive to rudeness, and in their position of inequality the 
wound cuts deep. Often and often a native leaves the presence 
of his superior with a sense of personal wrong; he may make 
allowances, but he would not be human if he liked it. To 
suppose that integrity of purpose, official zeal, an active benevo- 
lence will atone for affronts felt deeply is to understand nothing 
of human nature. Ifa man has cut you across the face with 
a whip you do not care much how noble his principles may be; 
his previous benefactions are apt to fade from your memory, 
but you do not readily forget or forgive the sting of the lash. 
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You will probably do the same to him if you get the chance, 
and the Oriental does get it when a European of unrecognisable 
status comes his way ; and his revenge isa studied and successful 
insolence even more insupportable than our own careless ill- 
breeding. Then there are complaints of the ‘uppishness’ of 
the native; the demand for drastic measures to teach him his 
place. 

There are many Englishmen who make it one of the chief 
endeavours of their lives to be courteous to natives; there are 
very few who gain or seek to gain personal intimacy with them. 
Anglo-Indian society excludes the native because it hates a dark 
skin, because it is essentially insular, and its ways are those 
of a narrow and privileged clique. Who has not heard of the 
indignant horror of the lady who finds herself being taken down 
to dinner by a ‘black man’? Such an experience is too often 
regarded as little better than an insult against which the sense 
of social importance, of racial superiority, even of sex, rises in 
revolt. Do these things escape the eye of the native? Is it 
to be supposed that madam’s icy hauteur or blunt bad manners 
help to endear her compatriots? Is it to be wondered at that the 
Oriental judges a society which he is not deemed fit to enter by 
its most unfavourable aspects; that he considers our women 
vain, idle, vulgar, frivolous, immodest, our dances indecorous, 
even indecent ; that he vilifies our diet as the abominable food 
of vermin, our drink as the cup of intemperance, our sport as 
the sinful destruction of life; that he minimises in comparison 
his own vices, and soothes his wounded feelings with the unction 
of self-righteousness ; and that, when he really does come into 
contact, in the person of some low European, with coarse and 
brutal passions, his gorge rises to think that this man belongs to 
the race which is master of India? 

Master of India! The phrase rouses in him a blind and 
irreconcilable antagonism. Has he forgotten the evils that 
preceded our rule? No, he has not forgotten ; but his oppressors 
then were at least Asiatics like himself, nearer to him in colour, 
dress, faith, manners, methods of government, virtues, failings, 
than the white conquerors. At least they did not hold him at 
arm’s length; they did not regard intermarriage as sorrow and 
degradation ; their kings coveted alliance with the royal houses 
of India, and were sometimes refused as unworthy of the honour. 
Not that there are many Indians to-day who desire matrimony 
with Englishwomen ; but it is one thing to be indifferent to the 
glory of an English bride, quite another to hear from an English 
father that he would rather shoot his child than see her become 
your wife. Such things fo not help to cement the international 
union between England and India. It does not matter that 
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there are a hundred good reasons why the two races should not 
intermarry ; the more reasonable the prejudice the wider the 
breach, the less the hope of a rapprochement. 

But when a man’s heart is full of the conflicting emotions of 
envy, contempt, and racial animosity it is idle to expect him to 
be governed by the sober deductions of reason. You cannot 
silence hatred by proving that it is an irrational emotion. You 
cannot make India love us to-day by dwelling on the miseries 
she suffered under Afghan and Tirk or under her own potentates. 
Who is enthusiastic over the lesser of two evils? If the im- 
provements which we have introduced into India concerned 
things about which she cares most, the fact that they were 
imposed from without would render them the less acceptable. 
Our triumphs in administration or in engineering are not her 
triumphs. We are justly proud of them, but we lack imagina- 
tion if we forget that they cannot stir in the hearts of our 
Indian fellow-subjects the same emotions as in our own. Why 
should they exult in achievements in which they have always 
played a subordinate part? The credit, they feel, redounds to 
the European, satisfies his patriotism, his love of power; and he 
will assuredly find his account, directly or indirectly, in every 
additional mile of rail laid down, in every additional lac in the 
swelling items of revenue and expenditure. 

But do Orientals care about material progress? I was once 
discussing with a native gentleman the extension of the railway 
to his town, and, far from exhibiting any pleasure at the 
prospect, the first point that struck him was that it would corrupt 
the manners and morals of the younger generation. That was 
the spirit in which he approached the proposal. To the poorer 
classes the railway is not an unmixed blessing. It increases the 
mobility of labour, which means among other things that the 
native is becoming unsettled through the action of economic 
conditions, directly traceable to our presence in the country. 
We are so accustomed to poor people moving about after employ- 
ment that we have come to regard it on the whole with satis- 
faction. But the Oriental is not as we are; his local affection is 
extremely strong; even in poverty-stricken villages the people 
often say they would rather die at home than migrate in search 
of a livelihood. Of course, such an attitude appears to us 
childish and unreasonable, but it helps to show why motives 
which with the European are decisive often have with the native 
very little power. The shopkeepers profit by cheap and rapid 
transport, but this has for generations meant the displacement 
of native wares and the dissemination of a taste among small 
purchasers for the trash of Europe, a process sometimes de- 
scribed in Blue-books as raising the standard of comfort. There 
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will certainly be an increase in the cost of living consequent 
upon the cheapness of money and the export of local produce. 
To these changed conditions the native who hates change must 
reluctantly adjust himself. Sometimes there will follow upon 
the coming of the railway an increase in crime, and always there 
is a shock to the ancient order. We have given the Oriental go 
many shocks that to impart them has come to be regarded as 
essential to our mission in the East, but we must not be sur- 
prised if they disturb the natural calm of his temperament. 
Left to himself he would never have evolved the steam engine; 
it makes no appeal to his imagination ; it is essentially the product 
of an industrial nation, and-came into being to supply the need 
of our manufacturers for coal. The Indian is by necessity a 
tiller of the ground ; his natural talent and ages of practice have 
made him a highly skilful handicraftsman ; the economic revolu- 
tion which has brought mechanics into prominence is something 
wholly alien to his genius. 

And his conservatism in his own vocation of agriculture is 
the despair of the enthusiast for applied science. In ancient 
times agriculture was a sacred calling; the religious atmo- 
sphere—a sense of the mystery of reproduction in all its forms— 
still clings to it; the ancient rites are still dear to him, much 
dearer than modern methods, which neglect the element of 
worship, the power of the gods, the lore of sages, and tend to 
degrade husbandry to the level of common crafts. Here, too, 
new things are being pressed upon his attention; the same 
stimulus of increased gain, superior comfort, is being applied. 
He makes on the whole but a languid response. ‘Recommend to 
him a scientific remedy for some pest that is destroying his 
crops and he will certainly demur to using it. He may try it 
for a year or two. On a subsequent visit you will find that the 
pest has returned ; but he is not in the village; he has gone on 
foot to a shrine sixty miles away to propitiate some god or 
demon that has power over the fields. As for the prospect of 
greater comfort in his. home, happiness to him is not an affair 
of meat and drink and clothing. The material benefits which 
we urge upon him are of little relevancy, little importance in 
the scheme of things. He does not want them much, and he 
feels with a sort of dim amusement that we are forcing food 
upon a man who is not hungry; yes, and creating the demand 
which it is our commercial interest to supply. As for him, 
the life that he desires is the life without exertion, without care ; 
life in the old grooves, free from incessant interference ; life 
simple, frugal, reverent, with long periods of leisure, poor in 
comfort, not very rich in hope, but dignified even among dirt 
and squalor by a certain lofty detachment of spirit which enables 
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him to quit it when the time comes calmly and without fear of 
death. 

All along the line of progress the same difficulty confronts 
us: the radical divergence of irreconcilable opposites. When 
at a durbar of chiefs some ‘betterment’ proposal was being 
discussed, one of them, on being called upon for his opinion, rose 
and said that his people were too much preoccupied with a future 
life to feel much interest in the movement. There were smiles, 
but the remark went to the root of the whole matter. 

And, to descend to a lower plane, what does the Oriental see 
around him as the practical results of the doctrine of progress? 
European competition has destroyed indigenous Oriental indus- 
tries or debased them. The rich native has acquired a taste for 
the changing fashions of Europe, for the products of Western 
machinery. The beautiful work of skilful fingers is no longer 
wanted. The descendants of the men who brought the crafts 
to perfection are clerks or domestic servants or shop assistants 
or schoolmasters or coal trimmers for all I know. It is too late 
to bewail the loss of beauty ; but where is the tranquil happiness 
that the artist felt in his work? Where in existing economic 
conditions will the Oriental find any adequate compensation for 
the loss of that? A lost art is a lost human faculty, an 
impoverishment of the race. 

When an Oriental is obliged to forsake his hereditary calling 
it is @ break in the continuity of the family; something of a 
wrong done to his ancestors. The new occupation may be 
more remunerative than the old, but the rupees in his hand will 
not bring back the time-honoured, irregular, leisurely, easy 
ways. The white man’s idea of work is a grinding and 
specialised routine, under strict supervision, under pressure of 
contrivances for ‘ speeding up’ industry; it is exacting, joyless, 
unremitting, without variety, absolutely alien to native taste. 
But these conditions enable the Englishman to get rich quickly 
and retire to Europe. That is why they have been introduced. 
They are favourable to the acquisition of wealth. This is how 
men get rich in England; and the Oriental feels himself in the 
grip of economic forces which he is powerless to resist, which 
he knows have produced in Britain a proletariat the disgrace 
of Europe; and he wonders in the flux of restless change how 
much that he counts happiness is likely to survive. No needless 
anxiety this; we are giving the East the material basis of a 
civilisation like our own, and we ourselves are far from certain 
that it is consistent with our own ideals, much less that it is 
best for humanity at large. 

Money! that he has long ago known to be the national god 
of Englishmen. ‘I have seen the faces of Europeans,’ said the 
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Thibetan Lama to Colonel Waddell. ‘They are men without 
religion.’ At an oriental debating society I once heard British 
enterprise ascribed to the activity of the powers of evil—devils, 
in plain language. This is the light in which Empire-builders, 
men, for instance, like Cecil Rhodes, appear to some of our 
Eastern fellow-subjects. Or take Clive, the man who won India 
for us. An Indian gentleman once summed him up to me 4s 
a bad boy, a bad man, and a wretch who committed the horrible 
crime of suicide. Is this the verdict of modern India upon 
one of our national heroes? 

‘Ah,’ said the same gentleman, shaking his head over our 
wickedness, ‘we thought you would do everything for us. You 
came to us as angels of light ; we have found it is not so.’ 

Our masterful eighteenth-century ancestors found India 
stunned and fallen. Their success, their superior moral preten- 
sions captivated her imagination. They came to her in the 
guise of liberators, almost as beings from another world. But 
we have raised her up; we have restored her to consciousness; 
we have imparted to her something of our own unrest, of our 
active and inquiring minds, of our more vigorous vitality ; and 
we have disillusioned her. She understands our dominant 
motives to be love of power, love of gain; the economic forces 
which we have let loose upon her we are ourselves unable to 
control. The insular patriotism inflated by enormous successes 
which made her a British dependency is discredited ; its achieve- 
ments, however spectacularly effective, even we ourselves cannot 
now contemplate without some moral qualms. Its unlovely 
qualities are very perspicuous to the Oriental intelligence. The 
moral supremacy which we once enjoyed has gone. That also 
was an illusion which we ourselves helped to dispel. As for our 
religion, it goes without saying that to the Hindu or Buddhist 
orthodox Protestantism is ridiculous ; a crude and childish jumble 
of barbarous Hebrew myths and medieval superstition in which 
the figure of Christ is caricatured. It only serves to confirm 
the Oriental in his by no means ill-founded opinion that we are 
intellectually his inferiors. And he knows that in practice our 
worldly ambitions are but sparingly diluted with the sentiments 
of Christianity. He feels that the intellect of Europe and 
America is on his side, and that his aspirations to work out his 
own destiny are thwarted by our self-interested obstinacy. He 
will make a breach through that wall with the help of explosives 
if need be. He wants to get rid of us; he is tired of seeing the 
alien in high places, in receipt of the largest salaries. And the 
representatives of the British Raj are not what they used to be. 
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js no mystery now about the white ruler. The Indian knows 
‘exactly how he came to be where he is. He has seen the ideal 
of efficiency convert a very fallible but entirely human autocracy 
into a mechanism at once complex, stupendous, and dull: the 
hard, practical, colourless; prosaic type to which all things and 
all people and all institutions which derive from the West tend 
more and more to approximate. And the new official is the 
slave of this machine ; a slave so overloaded with work that he 
knows less of the language and of the people than his more 
casual predecessor. He has no time to study those whose 
destiny the machine is shaping ; his personal wishes are of very 
little account in the matter. He feels himself becoming de- 
humanised ; is he perchance that bloodless thing, an obedient 
bureaucrat? His opportunities of inspiring affection grow less 
and less; the personal loyalty which the Oriental is capable of 
feeling with such intensity is not evoked by the new efficiency, 
and with it goes the sacrosanctity of the ruler. The miracle of 
a few thousand Englishmen holding India is another of those 
illusions which vanish when the facts are known. Such a thing 
was rendered possible by Indian capacity for loyalty quite as 
much as by English capacity for rule. To the Indian the person 
of the ruler was sacred, because by the doctrine of karma merit 
alone can have raised him above mankind ; not the merit of the 
examination room, but the accumulated merit of former lives 
which have slowly evolved a man fit to rule and guide his fellow- 
men. The romance which attracted some of our strongest 
characters to India is fast disappearing. We are very tame 
compared with our forefathers. India no longer develops to 
the same degree our innate force and self-reliance. We chafe 
under a multiplicity of rules and regulations which are an abso- 
lutely stifling atmosphere in which to pass a lifetime. We 
have not the same confidence in our mission to the East. And 
our position is being challenged by natives whose claims can 
only be set aside on invidious grounds. There cannot but be 
jealousy between those who covet authority and those who wield 
it. For a time the Oriental has been content to let us bear 
the weight of rule while he pursued a comparatively unmolested 
way. But every stride in Western progress has shaken him out 
of his lethargy. 

The longer our stay in India, the more active our efforts to 
influence her outward life and her ideals, the more irreconcilable 
appears the antagonism. The crisis has been visibly nearing 
with every effort on our part to graft West on East. The ideal 
of the Eastern state was stability, a stability founded on caste, 
and caste was founded on the doctrines of karma and metempsy- 
chosis ; religion, therefore, was the foundation of Indian society. 
R2 
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For this we have imposed upon her a civilisation which is not 
founded on religion at all, but on the idea of progress, and the 
idea of progress is that if you do not keep changing you will 
decay. Indian thought is much too catholic rigidly to exclude 
the idea of change; but in accepting. it as a condition of well- 
being she claims her right to assimilate it in her own time and 
in her own way. She fears that. if she leaves the process to 
the white man she will suffer the loss of things essential to her 
happiness, and may take into her system much that does not 
belong unto her peace. On that point she claims to be the best 
judge. 

No; the astonishing thing is not that there is unrest in India, 
but that we have enjoyed so long a period of tranquillity ; that the 
forces of aggression and resistance which came into contact with 
the arrival of the first European adventurers have not broken 
out into more frequent explosions. Alike by our virtues and our 
faults, we were the people of all others most calculated to pre- 
cipitate the crisis. Our ideas of liberty have given India the 
semblance of freedom, while our love of: power has withheld the 
substance of it; our restlessness has touched her life at countless 
points, and again and again, only to blunder through ignorance; 
science has revolutionised our industries, and India has partici- 
pated in the revolution ; we have called in question every institu- 
tion, divine or human, and we have taken no precaution to prevent 
India imbibing our unrest. In the West capitalism has had a 
free hand; it has emphasised the commercial character of a 
civilisation which is nothing if not commercial; we persist in 
making our religion ridiculous, and we have profoundly shocked 
the piety of the Hindu, that nostalgia of the soul which to the 
man of practical ideals seems the brand of the weakling. 

I have heard it said that India is freer than any country in 
the world ; and this may be technically true. But our presence 
there—our influence official and unofficial—is a standing witness 
of aggression, just as a strong and antipathetic personality rouses 
fear, dislike, and may be felt as oppressive without being actively 
interfering or intentionally disagreeable. ‘Life is not merely 
obedience ; it is self-development; and where that goes on per- 
missively and on sufferance merely, under alien eyes, there is 
the malaise of a suppressed function. The European merchants, 
planters, lawyers, business men, are to the Oriental the embodi- 
ment of a civilisation devoted to material aims. The official, 4s 
the recognised leader of the European community, is for that 
reason the object of attack, He and his class needs must stand 
in Oriental eyes as the representative of Western ideals, however 
much they may be sporadically tempered by this or that per- 
sonality. National aspirations—if they exist at all—are found 
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floating at large in individuals and groups outside the circle of 
Government, independent of it, and potentially hostile. How 
much more is this the case when the Civil Service of a country 
is the organ of foreign domination! And not only are the func- 
tions of administration, gigantic and laborious, restricted to the 
external aspects of life, but the personnel creates its own con- 
ventions, precedents, ideals, and lives by them in a world of its 
own. No Civil Service can regenerate India. The movement 
must come from outside its ranks. 

The only way to tame and guide the element of dangerous and 
uncompromising idealism which is being fought at the cost of 
many valuable lives is to meet it with a nobler ideal. It is in 
the dawn of a new spirituality for ourselves and for India that 
light may be expected to break. It is for those who educate India, 
whether in Government institutions or missionary schools and 
colleges, to make education a living organ of national life. We 
gave India, with our customary blind self-confidence, English 
teachers and English training, assured that they must be the 
best because they were English. These two factors—teacher and 
training—have not combined to make Englishmen of Orientals, 
because the third, the material upon which they operate, is un- 
English; they have proved too often sterile or productive of 
unwholesome fruit. It is time to readjust the balance between 
West and East. Of Western science, of technical training, since 
India has been forced into competition with the world, it would 
be scarcely possible to give her too much; but the humanities 
of India must be rooted in India’s own past, and the centre of 
gravity of the entire educational system must be shifted to the 
life beyond this life, which in a sense transcending pulpit 
commonplace is the Oriental’s true home. If we let religion die 
out of our own life, however much we increase in bulk, we cannot 
grow. It is in the religious plane and that alone that men rise 
to the highest of which they are capable. And in that sphere 
only is there any hope of union between East and West which 
shall be something more than the uneasy juxtaposition of incon- 

.gruities. There is a common ground of essentials on which Hindu 
and Christian and Mahomedan may meet. Everyone who has 
the power to make his voice felt should emphasise not in a spirit 
of self-approval the things which divide, but in the spirit of 
catholic humility and fellowship the things which draw nearer 
creed to creed and race to race. It is in the schools and universi- 
ties that this spirit can chiefly fructify. It would be better to 
leave education entirely to private enterprise than to cover the 
whole land with colleges and schools conforming to one type, 
foreign, efficient, formal, uninspired ; leaving the soul of youth 
cold and the imagination untouched. Better that education 
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should be in the hands of mystics and dreamers than that it 
should be left to the successful examinee. The universities of 
India should be the nurse and the shrine of her nobler patriotism, 
unstained by blood shed in anger and vindictive hate. The rela- 
tion of teacher and pupil in the East is especially sacred. By 
instinct, by tradition, the Oriental student walks in the shadow of 
his guru as in the presence of a being almost perfect in virtue 
and wisdom. That boundless capacity for reverence is a price- 
less opportunity. I am not so impertinent as to say that it is 
ignored ; but I know, because I have heard it from the lips of 
Indians, that the impression left by English professors is often 
disappointing—as of average men acting with the average motives 
for the average rewards. If this is a calumny, it proceeds not 
from malice, but from a worthy jealousy for the teacher’s voca- 
tion. A man should no more go out to.the East to teach the 
people because the career is honourable and the pay attractive, 
than he should seek to become a Jesuit because he cannot afford 
to be a hussar. An inexhaustible enthusiasm not nurtured in 
officialdom is necessary if he is to sustain to the finish his devo- 
tion unabated. An Indian university must embody Indian con- 
ceptions of master and pupil, and the bond between them must 
be religious. Religion must be the soul of the institution, the 
spirit that animates the common life. And the moral ideal must 
be not our own, but that of the Indians themselves ; to develop to 
their highest powers these qualities of self-control, of simplicity, 
of frugality, of courtesy, of fraternity and filial piety, of other- 
worldliness which the experience of the East rates as most precious 
in the lives of men. 

I do not know that such a university could be established by 
any Government; or, indeed, that, without a profound change 
in our own national ideals and educational! institutions, it could 
flourish under European control. I am sure that if we could 
serve the spiritual needs of India as well as we have laid the 
foundations of her enormous wealth, not a hand would be lifted 
against us. India must come to feel that, when disease and 
famine have been brought to heel and every benefit of applied 
science and careful administration shared with her people, there 
remain the things of the soul for which we care supremely, and 
that in the spiritual sphere the heart of her people and our own 
heart beat in a close harmony. 

The position in India is calling for men who can really rise 
to the height of the opportunity presented. Security of tenure, 
graduated prospects, are among the dangers of Government 
employment. They appeal to the less adventurous, the less virile; 
duty tends to resolve itself into the performance of a prescribed 
and exacting routine. But if men knew that their period of 
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real probation was to begin of Indian soil, and that they would 
be tried there not merely by their power of getting through work 
that can be measured, but by the impalpable qualities of sympathy 
and understanding, and that failure in those respects meant 
removal from office, none but the exceptional, the pre-eminently 
fit, would enter a service so conditioned, and one in which above 
all others the best work cannot possibly be done except from the 
highest of all motives. The situation demands something much 
rarer than the zeal, ability, and firmness of the efficient public 
servant—qualities more difficult to find amongst Englishmen than 
the mens aequa in arduis, great as are these virtues. A new 
interest in India, not as the respectable road to professional 
honours, but for her own sake; the unselfish zeal of the ideal 
missionary without taint of dogmatic narrowness. No one should 
enter on a career in the East without the strongest sense of voca- 
tion for it. If such men go out:to India, we shall be offering her 
spiritual as well as temporal gifts ; we shall be receiving, because 
such men alone are ready to receive, her own treasures of thought 
and knowledge ; and they will do more than any other agency to 
save from bloody failure our attempt to rule her millions. If our 
material prosperity has made us too gross to produce this fine 
breed of enthusiasts, India will herself produce them. Without 
some fresh infusion of idealism she will still chafe, in spite of her 
prosperity, against the restraint of our rule; as a man feels 
himself not the less a prisoner because the bars of his cage are 
of gold. 
GEOFFREY COOKSON. 
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THE DEFLECTION OF OUR EXPORT 
TRADE IN TIME OF WAR 


To the April number of this Review I had the honour of con- 
tributing an article on ‘The Internal Condition of Great Britain 
in Time of War,’ to which subject I am now permitted by the 
Editor to recur. 

It is usually considered that owing to general conditions of 
the balance of power any struggle which may break out at 
present amongst the great nations of Europe will develop into 
a war between the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. For 
we cannot allow France to be finally overwhelmed by Germany, 
lest our own turn should come next. Such at least is the 
present state of affairs, and will continue to be so as long as the 
existing interests and grouping of the Great Powers remain 
what they are now. 

That such a war may burst upon us unexpectedly, and from 


an unexpected cause, is amply proved by the speech of Sir’ 


Edward Grey on the 7th of April, when he declared that the 
Scutari agreement had been reached ‘only just in time to pre- 
serve that peace amongst the Powers.’ ‘Only just in time!’ 
Such being so it is plain that we must prepare our system of 
National Defence, both internal and external, to stand successfully 
the ordeal of such a war. 

It is admitted by all who have studied the question of the 
internal condition of Great Britain in event of war, that our 
position, unprepared internally as we are, will be one of extreme 
gravity. For such a war in which all the chief monetary Powers 
of Europe will be simultaneously involved, so that they can no 
longer draw upon each other for gold in time of crisis as here- 
tofore, has never yet been fought, and will create conditions quite 
unprecedented in severity. 

Every form of our national life will be affected to an alarming 
degree. The confusion in banking circles will be extreme, and 
the collapse even of the whole system of international credit is 
considered not beyond possibility. A severe banking panic, of 
greater or less intensity, is almost certain, leading to wide-spread 
impoverishment and bankruptcies. The confusion in commercial 
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and industrial life will be extreme, and many factories must 
close and dismiss, or partially dismiss, their workmen. The 
interruption of our trade, owing to early captures or sinkings, 
by hostile armed liners, of some of our 6000 cargo vessels spread 
over our 100,000 miles of exposed trade routes, and to the fear 
of further captures or sinkings, will play havoc both amongst our 
employing and employed classes. The price of food, owing to 
various war causes, will rise to famine heights, and the result 
will be that millions of our people will be forced on to the 
rates. The sudden loss of the markets of Germany, Austria 
and Italy will throw our export trade into confusion, add to 
the banking panic, and throw further multitudes out of work. 

Such will be the state of affairs when war breaks out, if 
nothing be done during peace to guard against and minimise it. 

The preceding picture of our internal condition nowadays 
during a great European war, black though it unfortunately be, 
is based only on the evidence of experts, such as the declarations 
of leading banking authorities, or the witnesses before the 
Royal Commission on the supply of food and raw material in 
war time. It is adding together the admitted financial, com- 
mercial and food supply results which makes the picture so 
alarmingly black. But the financial, commercial and food supply 
difficulties hang together and must be considered, not separately, 
but together. 

All this has been admitted in its separate parts time and 
again by those who have studied the question, and is not a 
subject of dispute or argument any longer. So it is not necessary 
to prove it. We may take it for granted and proceed. 

For how long this state of panic, confusion and high prices 
will last it is not possible to say, depending as it will do upon 
so many causes, such as how long it may take our Navy to 
defeat the hostile navy or navies, and then to clear the ocean 
of commerce-destroyers, how long it will be before trade finds 
new channels, etc. It is estimated by some that the critical 
period will be one of weeks, by others as a period of months; 
but all are agreed that the period of worst crisis will be at 
the opening of the war. Everything will then depend upon the 
rapidity with which our Government can take the necessary 
remedial action to prevent panic and restore confidence, safe- 
guard our ocean-borne supplies of food and raw material, and 
assist our export trade to find new channels. If we can only 
get a breathing time to do this, all may end well. A breathing 
time is what we shall want, and such should be our first aim 
in preparation. We shall require therefore the instant application 
of remedial measures, and this promptitude can only be hoped 
for if they are prepared beforehand during peace and kept ready 
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by the Committee of Imperial Defence for instant production in 
event of European war. 

In the April number’ of this Review these matters were 
considered, with the exception of the measures required for 
enabling our export trade, which will be suddenly lost by the 
closing of the belligerent markets, promptly to find new 
channels. Promptitude will be the essence of the case, so as 
to minimise panic and restore confidence as quickly as possible. 
In this connexion I would venture to put forward. the following 
considerations. / 

The instantaneous consequence of the breaking out of war 
will be that we shall at once lose the following export trade, 
using the 1911-12 figures 


£ 
To Germany. , ; ; p 57,500,000 worth 
To Austria . 3 ‘ ‘ ; 6,000,000 ,, 
Toltaly . ‘ A ; ; 14,500,000 ,, 
Total . ‘ F * £78,000,000 


This works out to a rough monthly average of about 6,500,0001., 
or a rough weekly average of about 1,500,000/., which will 
require to be at once deflected. 

On the outbreak of war, therefore, there will be during the 
first month about 6,500,0007. worth of British goods which have 
been manufactured * for the markets of the Triple Alliance but 
which cannot be sent there. And the factories concerned will 
be manufacturing another 6,500,0001. worth of similar goods, 
and must go on manufacturing at a similar rate, or come to 
half-time, or close down and dismiss their workmen. So that 
obviously one of the very first problems which will confront us 
in war time will be to find at once new markets for this 6,500,0001. 
worth of British goods, markets which can be reached by com- 
paratively safe trade routes. 

This should not be a very difficult problem if it is properly 
considered and arranged for beforehand. But if it is not properly 
considered beforehand it will be difficult suddenly to deflect 
6,500,0001. worth of merchandise, or thereabouts, into new 
channels. 

There will be plenty of channels available, owing to the 
simultaneous loss by the nations of the Triple Alliance of the 
greater part of their own over-sea trade; but the question for 
us will be, how can we best and with least loss and without 
unnecessary competition at once fill the gaps thus caused in the 
commerce of the world? 

1 ‘The Internal Condition of Great. Britain in Time of War,’ by Major Stewart 


L. Murray. 
* Manufactured or partially manufactured. 
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Of the world’s carrying trade 45 per cent. is done under the 
British Flag, so that we shall have an enormous initial advantage 
in the deflection of trade during war time, if we make such 
inquiries beforehand as will prevent our merchants being taken 
by surprise and enable us to make the most of our carrying 
trade advantage at once. 

In considering this matter of the instant deflection of our 
trade with the Triple Alliance, I have not been able to avail 
myself of previous inquiries into the question, as I am not 
aware of the existence of any such. The attempt must therefore 
be regarded as a tentative one, a rough idea for future elaboration 
by better pens than mine.’ Owing to limits of space it is 
proposed here merely to take the German trade as an illustration, 
for all that is said about Germany applies also to Austria and to 
Italy. 

The German export trade is roughly 440,000,0001., of which 
70 per cent., or, in round figures, 300,000,000/., is sea-borne 
trade. Of this 25 per cent., or about 75,000,0001., is carried in 
British ships, all of which Germany will obviously lose; 50 per 
cent., or about 150,000,000/., is carried in German ships, most of 
which trade she ought to lose also; the rest, another 25 per cent., 
or 75,000,0001., is carried in neutral ships. With high freights 
enough of the scarce neutral shipping might perhaps be got to 
carry an extra 10 per cent., say 30,000,000/. more, making 
100,000,0001. in all. This is probably the utmost neutral shipping 
she could get in addition, for out of the 45,000,000 tons of the 
world’s mercantile marine 30,000,000 tons, or two-thirds, will 
belong to the six belligerent Powers, leaving only one-third 
neutral. And most of this will be urgently required elsewhere. 
Plainly, therefore, neutral shipping will be very scarce and 
freights very high. So shipping for 10 per cent. extra seems 
a reasonable maximum amount to assume. Accordingly, it 
appears that out* of her 300,000,0001. worth of sea-borne trade 
Germany should lose something approaching 200,000,000l., 
100,000,000/. being carried in war by neutral ships. The 
200 ,000,0001. worth thus lost by Germany it will be for France, 
and for us, and for neutrals to supply, and surely we ought to be 
able, owing to our vast mercantile marine, to supply 78,000,0001. 
worth of it, enough to make good to us the loss of the markets 
of the Triple Alliance. 

These very round figures are of course merely given as @ 
rough indication of the probable trend of things. 

This position of Germany seems at first glance a very bad 


: Rapidity of deflection will be so important that this rough idea is put 
forward in the hope that it may be improved upon, so as to become an aid 
towards the desired rapidity. 
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one, but it is not quite so bad as it seems. She will have left _ 
about 100,000,000/. sea-borne trade and probably about the same 


amount of:land-borne trade ; in round figures about 200,000,000/., 
or a little less than half her original trade. At least that is very 
roughly how it appears. But considering that a great part of 
her industrial manhood will be mobilised for a war on both her 
east and west frontiers, thus easing the unemployment caused 
by war, and that a vast amount of money will be spent in the 
country in maintaining that huge mobilisation during the war, 
and as she is nearly self-supporting as regards food and coal 
and iron, she will probably, with the aid of all the thorough 
preparation she is reputed to have made, be able to get along 
fairly well for a time. So that the loss of about half her total 
trade will apparently not affect her belligerent power to any 
very great extent till after a considerable time has elapsed. 

Owing to our strategic position across the gateways of her 
trade, Germany should lose two-thirds of her sea-borne commerce. 
The German trade with Russia we probably could not supply, 
as the routes through the Baltic and Black Seas will be too 
dangerous, but we ought to be ready to supply at once a great 
deal of her lost trade with France and other foreign countries, 
especially America and the Hast. 

With regard to our own position, the great firms engaged in 
those trades of ours which are most concerned should go carefully 
into the question of the exports to the Triple Alliance which 
they will instantly lose, and of the places where a compensating 
demand for their goods will arise, directly war breaks out, owing 
to the non-arrival of the heretofore existing German supplies. 

Our exports to Germany, according to the 1911-12 figures, 
are : 


£ 

Coal and coke . : . , ? 4,180,000 
Cotton yarn and masielagbune ' : . 8,036,000 
Fish é : : : : ¢ ; ; 2,734,000 
Machinery . : : , . 1,934,000 
Metals and tenentectaies j . s H 2,636,000 
Ships and boats. ‘ é 4 j . 2,327,000 
Wool ‘ . ; ‘ . 1,950,000 
Yarn, woollen ‘nd eaiiel . . es ai 3,626,000 
Yarn, alpaca and other . R 7 : : 1,770,000 
Woollen and worsted manufactures , é 2,398,000 
Re-exports ; : : ; : : 18,135,000 
Sundries ‘ ‘ ‘ é i . - 7,692,000 

£57,418,000 


or, say, roughly about 1,000,000/. worth of goods per week. 
Looking only at the import and export returns it would at 
first sight appear as if our home market, depleted of goods ‘ made 
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in Germany,’ could take all the goods that we send to Germany, 
for Germany sends us about as much machinery, cotton and 
woollen manufactures, etc., as we send to her. But in reality 
it will be extremely unwise to rely upon our home market for 
this purpose. For, owing to the causes already specified, the 
confusion in banking, commercial and industrial circles in this 
country at the outbreak of war will be almost beyond description, 
and there will certainly be a great paucity of buyers, for everyone 
will hoard, and no one will buy anything that he can possibly help 
buying. So that reliance must not be placed upon a shrinking 
home market, but upon neutral markets, to absorb that weekly 
1,000,0007. worth or so of goods which have to be deflected at 
once from the lost market of Germany. 

Taking a rough weekly average, we shall have in our ports 
ready to start for Germany on the day that war is declared : 


£ 
Coal and coke . ; : , 80,000 worth 
Cotton yarn and manufacture . : . 155,000. ,, 
Machinery ‘ . 2 ; 38,000 ,, 
Metals and sisenafactates: : 3 : 50,000 ,, 
Ships and boats F é ‘ . ; 45,000 ,, 
Wool s ; ; , 5 38,000 __—i,, 
Yarn, wool and ‘weetel 3 . P : 70,000 ,, 
Yarn, alpaca and other... Si . 84,000 ,, 
Woollen and worsted manufacture . 7 46,000 ,, 
Re-exports ; beige “rier” . 850,000 ,, 
Sundries . 4 ; ' : d . 148,000 _ ,, 


Where is all that to be sent to? Is it to lie up in our ports 
whilst lengthy inquiries are being made? Or is it to be sent 
off hurriedly somewhere on chance of being sold even at great 
loss or perhaps not at all? Or is it to be at once sent off to 
previously carefully thought out destinations where it will exactly 
supply the former demand for German goods of the same 
description ? ¢ 

Obviously the last is the only sensible method, the only 
one worthy of a practical nation such as ours. But that can only 
be done if the whole matter is carefully and thoroughly considered 
beforehand. So much seems plain enough. 

It seems equally plain that it will not be sufficient for each 
merchant or manufacturer to think the matter out for himself 
and determine where he will send his own goods to fill the gap 
left by Germany. For obviously several might settle on the 
same place and start an unnecessary competition, at great loss, 
for the German gap there. The loss of nearly two-thirds of 
Germany’s sea-borne trade will leave gaps large enough for all 

* Given time, the firms concerned would doubtless arrange the necessary 


deflection, but rapidity is necessary. The suggestion here is an aid to the 
required rapidity. 
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our exports deflected from the German market, without any such 
overlapping and competition. ‘The wisest course will therefore 
be for the chief firms engaged in our German export trade to 
arrive at some definite agreement amongst themselves in each 
trade, as to how, in event of war, they will divide up amongst 
themselves the gaps left in French and neutral commerce by 
the non-arrival of about two-thirds of the German supply. 
Each firm should in such agreement take a fair proportion of 
the safer routes, such as to France or Spain, and a fair proportion 
of the more dangerous routes, such as the North Sea, Mediter- 
ranean or South Atlantic. Such a trade arrangement, while not 
very easy, does not seem to present insuperable difficulties, as 
the gap left by Germany will be so large, and in war time 
‘British firms will not wish to compete against each other but 
to assist each other, pro bono publico. 

So far the matter, in such a bald preliminary statement of 
the case, seems simple enough; but there are many compli- 
cations which render it a good deal more difficult in reality. 

The first of these complications is the question of the relative 
security or danger of the trade routes, infested as they will be 
by the armed German merchantmen whose trade has been lost. 
In the Gold Medal Naval Prize Essay of the Royal United 
Service Institution for 1913, Commander Dewar with great 
clearness puts it thus :—‘ The Hamburg-American and Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd own no less than 40 per cent. of the total 
shipping of the empire and are loyal supporters of Article 23 of 
the German Law of the 13th of June, 1873, by which shipowners 
must place their vessels at the disposal of the Government from 
the date of mobilisation for war. Companies, too, which receive 
mail subsidies, must be completely manned, both on deck and 
below, by officers and men who have served in the German 
Imperial Navy, or by German subjects who have agreed to serve, 
in the event of the ship being requisitioned by the Government. 
Presumably this applies to the whole of the Hamburg-American 
and Norddeutscher Lloyd lines. Germany stoutly asserts her 
right to convert merchant ships into men-of-war on the high 
seas, and the effectiveness of such policy will largely depend upon 
the: training and discipline of the personnel. A couple of 
12-pounders are easily stowed, and can be quickly mounted, 
and they are just as effective for holding up an unarmed 
merchantman as a couple of 12-inch. The difficulty of disposing 
of the prizes can be settled by a tin of gun-cotton in the bilges. 

‘The German merchant marine is available as a weapon of 
war, and being largely centralised in one or two hands is much 
more closely allied to the Navy than is the case with our own 
far-flung merchant fleet.’ 
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I have quoted this illuminating passage af length because it 
is important that we should fully recognise the powerful instru- 
ment for commerce-destruction which Germany possesses in 
her great Hamburg-American and Norddeutscher fleet of armed 
liners, and because the majority of people do not yet fully 
recognise it. For it is plain that a few fast armed liners, with 
their bunkers and holds full of coal, and their steerage accom- 
modation for prisoners, may do immense damage on any trade 
route before they can be hunted down. And then up will go 
the rates of war insurance on that route or routes to prohibition 
heights, and up will go prices. All of which proves that no 
purely mercantile consideration of the deflection of our export 
trade to Germany; etc., in war time will be satisfactory without 
naval expert advice as to the relative danger of the alternative 
trade routes which the merchant may be contemplating. 

The question of the respective danger of the trade routes 
can be minimised, but not altogether avoided, by a scheme of 
national indemnity against war risks of shipping, combined with 
the utmost possible extension of the altogether admirable scheme 
for arming merchant vessels recently initiated by the Admiralty. 
It will, however, be difficult to provide guns and train gunners 
for all the 10,000 British ships, the great majority of which are 


-slow tramps. Also national indemnity we have not yet got, 


and even when we get it the necessity will be as great as ever 
for combined mercantile and naval consideration as to the safest 
routes on to which to deflect our trade wherever there is a choice. 

Another difficulty is that of obtaining and collating accurate 
information regarding the extent and distribution of the German 
supplies to neutral countries of those articles which we ourselves 
export to Germany and of which we desire to prepare the deflec- 
tion. This information may be to a certain extent in the hands of 
each trade concerned, but to a certain extent only, and not nearly 
in sufficient detail to form the basis of a great trade deflection 
directly war breaks out. This information can, however, no 
doubt be obtained by our commercial attachés and by «the 
members of our consular service in the countries concerned, 
and collated at the headquarters of our consular service in 
London or at the Admiralty. The deflection of our trade in 
war time requires therefore mercantile plus naval plus consular 
consideration. we 

Another difficulty lies in the increasing strain and specialis- 
ation and ‘ grooviness’ of modern business ‘life, which renders 
business men disinclined to give the time necessary to consider 
properly any matter not actually and visibly connected with their 
business routine. This was well illustrated in the interesting 
annual Financial Review of The Times of the 12th of January, 
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accounting for the financial panic in Vienna at the outbreak of 
the Balkan War. ‘When war seemed to be at hand, the whole 
business structure came down with a crash! The banks were 
the first to lose their heads. There is no greater fallacy than 
to suppose that nowadays bankers and business men are 
sound judges of politics. In days gone by, when life was 
slower and the network of communications less bewildering, 
business men may have had time to reflect upon the general 
course of events. But to-day bankers and business men are s0 
absorbed in the pursuit of their immediate interests that they 
have little time and less inclination to reflect upon the larger 
aspect of things.’ This quotation is here given as an outside 
opinion illustrating the difficulty under consideration by what 
actually happened this year amongst business men in Vienna. 
The all-absorbing business routine is a peace routine demanding 
every moment of available time, and cannot be long interrupted 
by consideration of war conditions which it is optimistically 
hoped will never arise. It would be a waste of business time 
in the eyes of most. What is everybody’s business, such as 
National Defence and industrial war preparation, is nobody’s 
business and is left by the busy man to the State, for he has 
not time to bother about possible war conditions. That all this 
is true is amply proved by the fact that though it is admitted. 
by all that our credit system requires strengthening for war; 
that extraordinary measures, beyond purely naval ones, are 
required for the protection of our terribly vulnerable commerce 
at the beginning of war when it will have to look after itself; 
and that some internal organisation is required to minimise the 
evil of the price of food being driven up to famine heights—although 
all these things are admitted, yet nobody bothers his head about 
them. During the recent acute Montenegrin crisis, when the 
peace of Europe hung trembling in the balance, one hardly 
heard or read any mention of these matters, vitally important 
to business men though they might so easily and so shortly have 
become. 

From all of which it follows, and it will probably be generally 
agreed, that our business men, if left: to themselves, will not 
undertake the detailed inquiries necessary in peace as a pre- 
liminary for the prompt deflection of our trade with the Triple 
Alliance in war. The utmost that they can spare time to do 
is to give evidence as to their own trade before a Committee 
if required, and when the facts have been collated by such a 
Committee, and thus been made collectively available to them, 
to frame their contingent war business policy upon the result. 
The chief firms concerned in each trade might perhaps then 
go a little further and agree with each other so as to avoid 
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unnecessary loss and competition during a national emergency. 
Further than that we cannot expect them to go, and the required 
preparation for deflection of our export trade from the Triple 
Alliance markets during war should be based on the recognition 
of the fact that the State must take the initiative by providing 
or appointing such a Committee. 

Considering the greatness of the interests which will be at 
stake, 78,000,000/. of exports and the livelihood of all -the 
multitude of working men engaged in producing them, it does 
not seem too much to ask or to hope that such a committee 
may be appointed. For the stability of our financial and in- 
dustrial system will depend upon the happenings during the 
first few critical weeks of European war. Everything will 
depend upon our ability to minimise the unavoidable financial 
and industrial panic. If we can minimise the panic by such 
prompt and efficacious methods as will restore confidence—then 
all will be well. If not, then we shall have to face a financial 
and industrial cataclysm such as it is appalling even to think 
of, and the dire consequences of which it is impossible to con- 
template. One of the most important of such measures to restore 
confidence will be to obviate the loss of the hostile markets by the 
instant deflection of our lost export trade into other channels 
previously carefully considered and arranged. It is therefore 
impossible to over-estimate the probable importance of the work 
of such a committee. To appoint one is the least we can do. 

Such a committee will do its work well or ill according to 
its composition and the atmosphere by which it is surrounded. 
As regards its place of assembly, it seems fairly obvious that 
it should sit at the Admiralty, because only in an atmosphere, 
in an environment, of constant war preparation will it do its 
work with the required whole-heartedness and enthusiasm. As 
regards numbers, the smaller the better, and probably one 
naval officer and two of our commercial attachés or officials of 
the consular service would be sufficient. Its procedure would be 
to take the required opinions and evidence of all the chief 
firms concerned in the export trade to Germany, Austria and 
Italy, and to call for, collect and collate reports from our 
consular service in France and neutral countries regarding the 
demand in their districts for over-sea goods ‘ made in Germany,’ 
nearly two-thirds of which will suddenly fail to arrive in war 
time, and the deficiency in which we shall hope to supply. The 
evidence thus collected, the results thus arrived at, should not 
be published, as this might be offensive to the Powers of the 
Triple Alliance, but should be available for reference by the 
exporting firms concerned. Such firms might be further invited 
to study the results arrived at, and to distribute by agreement 
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amongst themselves certain channels of deflection so as to avoid 
overlapping and undesirable competition at time of national 
crisis. Such a committee should be a permanent one, in order 
to keep up to date and in touch with the ever-changing conditions 
of international commerce. 

Beyond this bare outline of the functions of such -a trade 
deflection committee it is not desirable to venture. Such a 
committee, when appointed, will arrange its own procedure and 
get matters into shape pretty soon. 

It is not proposed in this article to confuse the issue by 
entering into the vexed question whether or not it will be 
necessary to divert in such a war our great Suez Canal traffic 
round the Cape. In view of the rapidly growing naval power 
of Austria and of Italy there is much to be said on both sides. 
It will be only referred to here in regard to the deflection of 
our coal trade with the Triple Alliance. One thing is certain— 
namely, that the Suez Canal route in front of the Austrian and 
Italian Navies will be a very dangerous route, and will only 
be a possible route if a scheme of national indemnity for war 
risks of shipping be in actual operation. Even with a scheme 
of national indemnity in working order it is highly probable, 
indeed, almost certain, that a large proportion of our ships which 
use the Suez Canal in peace will prefer in war the longer and 
safer Cape route—all those indeed who are able to afford the 
time and whose coal bunkers are capable of the longer voyage. 
So much seems fairly sure. 

In this connexion a suggestion may perhaps be ventured 
on as regards the deflection of our coal trade with the Triple 
Alliance. As things are, if war comes, and a considerable part 
of our Suez Canal traffic be diverted round the Cape, there will 
be the most awful confusion and congestion of vessels, owing to the 
absence of additional coaling facilities for the great number of 
extra steamers that will come crowding in one after the other 
clamouring for coal that they cannot obtain. More coaling 
facilities will be at once required and a great amount of extra 
coal. We send at present to Germany, Austria and Italy about 
10,500,000. worth of coal annually, or a rough average of 
200,0001. weekly. All this demand will stop at once the instant 
war breaks out. Part of it, the smokeless part of it, will be 
required by our Navy and probably secured under the right of 
pre-emption, but what is to be done with the rest? It will not 
be required at home, for owing to the commercial and industrial 
confusion produced by the outbreak of war, the industrial demand 
for coal at home will be not greater, but less, than during peace. 
There remains, however, the sudden and clamant demand for 
extra coal on et automatically arise on the Cape route. So 
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that all our coal supplies ready to be sent to Germany, Austria, 
Italy, can, the instant war breaks out, be deflected to the ports 
of the Cape route with certainty of a market. 

All such questions, however, will be for the Trade Deflection 
Committee to work out, so need not be further referred to here. 
This coal illustration is merely used because it is so obvious 
that one can in this single case venture upon prognostication 
without the detailed evidence and collated inquiries which all 
the other trades will require. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the round figures 
previously given as an idea of the basis of the work of a trade 
deflection committee must be regarded as a very rough 
indication only, or as a sign pointing to something like the 
probable trend of events in war. I particularly wish to guard 
myself against even the appearance of the folly of prophecy. 
War being the reciprocal action of so many contending forces, 
physical and mental, no calculation can be more than a balance 
of probabilities and there is no such thing as certitude. Amidst 
the fog, the gloom, the great uncertainty which shrouds the 
future in any warlike calculation, and especially in such a 
gigantic and totally unprecedented struggle as that between the 
great monetary Powers of the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, 
the utmost that can be hoped is to see a faint gleam of light 
pointing to the truth of reality, and then to follow this gleam 
firmly and prepare accordingly. That is the view which I would 
wish the reader to take of the round figures previously used. 

The question of the preparation required for the rapid 
deflection of our trade to the belligerent markets has to be 
regarded further as an important part of the general question 
of the internal condition of Great Britain in event of European 
war. The immense importance of this question must be my 
excuse for again referring to it. 

No war has ever yet been fought in the whole history of the 
world by any State which even remotely resembled the industrial 
nation of Great Britain to-day. The industrial position of our 


‘Island State, entirely dependent on sea-borne trade for the work 


and food of its people, is absolutely unique in history. And 
this State of ours is ruled by a working class majority—that is to 
say, by the people who will least understand the cause of the war, 
but who will most feel the hardships thereof. 

It was not-so during our last great struggle, that for the 
freedom of Europe against Napoleon, for then we were ruled 
by a tried and resolute aristocracy, and the people had practically 
no votes. Yet even then, as Napier in his History of the Penin- 
sular War points out : ‘ Pauperism, and its sure attendant crime, 
were spreading over the land, and the population was fast 
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splitting into two classes—the one rich and arbitrary, the other 
poor and discontented; the former composed of those who 
profited, the latter of those who suffered, by the war.’ And 
nowadays this latter class, or rather classes, are our rulers, the 
swingers of the pendulum, the arbiters of war or peace, of firm 
resistance or of weak submission to our foes. It is no use 
attempting to disguise from ourselves that it is the working 
classes who suffer most hardship during war, that is to say, the 
majority of the voters. And from that undoubted fact follows 
this further fact, that if to-day we are to be able to wage 4 
great war, we must be able to minimise the hardships caused 
by the war so as to render them tolerable, and not intolerable, 
to our ruling democracy, to our toiling millions. Work and 
food at reasonable prices for the people the State must be able 
to guarantee in war-time, or it cannot fight even the most just 
of wars. That is axiomatic under the industrial conditions of 
to-day. The internal organisation of Great Britain in accordance 
with its unique industrial conditions, therefore, becomes an 
absolutely indispensable part of any reasoned plan of National 
Defence. 

So far everyone will probably agree—and yet—and yet—the 
years pass, crisis follows crisis, narrow escape from war follows 
narrow escape, and—nothing is done. We are to-day just as 
unprepared internally for war as we were ten years ago. 

For the last fifteen years I have given special attention to 
this internal aspect of modern war, and the more one considers 
the matter the more impressed one becomes with its supreme 
importance in regard to the conditions of the present and future. 
‘And the more astonishingly inconceivable appears that utter 
extreme of apathy, and causeless, thoughtless optimism which 
allows us to go on gaily ignoring the essentials of our condition, 
and thereby begging for, inviting disaster. 

We have hitherto been marvellously lucky in avoiding war, 
we have had escape after escape, object-lesson after object-lesson, 
respite after respite, and we even ‘only just in time’ escaped 
from war this very year. But we cannot expect to go on tempting 
Fate in this reckless manner for ever, and yet escape retribution. 
Well may our enemies smile and say ‘Quos deus vult perdere 
prius dementat.’ 

The internal organisation that is absolutely required could 
so easily be done, would entail no expense, no trouble, and 
would interfere in no way whatever with the everyday life of the 
community during peace. All that is necessary is a real recog- 
nition of the facts, and the careful preparation of remedial 
measures for prompt application during war. 

Then why, why do we not make these simple preparations, 
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if they will cost nothing and give no trouble to anyone? The 
answer is difficult, but seems to lie between two causes—firstly 
that our politicians are able in peace to take only a peace view, 
and not a war view, of war matters; secondly, that the public, 
with few exceptions, has not really yet grasped or realised our 
true position. This I believe to be due to the following reason. 
The constituent parts of the question of our internal condition 
during European war have not been put forward together but 
separately. Papers have been read and lectures delivered by 
experts on such subjects as consols in a great war, banking 
reserves in @ great war, commerce protection in a great war, 
food supply in a great war, and so on, but owing to exigencies 
of space and time each subject has had to be treated separately 
and not conjointly. So that the net result of all these questions, 
the general internal condition which will result from their com- 
bined effects, has in all its aspect of real gravity not been 
sufficiently put before the public. In this matter also our Press, 
the public instructor, cannot be acquitted of neglect or blame. 
For instance, it is obvious that the financial confusion and 
probable banking panic will be very difficult to deal with alone, 
but will be aggravated by commercial confusion due to the sudden 
loss of the belligerent markets and the delayed arrival of raw 
materials for our factories owing to the absence of national 
indemnity, also by civil tumults due to the famine price of food. 
Similarly the civil tumults due to the famine price of food will 
be aggravated by the panic and financial confusion, by the loss 
of our exports to the hostile markets, by the delayed arrival 
of ships bringing fresh supplies, etc. Again, the war insurance 
rates for shipping will be aggravated by the financial breakdown 
and commercial confusion, by the civil tumults due to the famine 
price of food, by all such matters which intensify panic or fear 
or uncertainty. Thus every one of these constituents of the 
internal situation will act and re-act on each other, in a regular 
network of cause and effect which it is impossible to disentangle 
and which must therefore be considered as a whole, as one 
great question, and which should always be so presented to the 
public. That question I would call ‘the banking-commercial- 
industrial-food-supply question,’ or more shortly ‘the internal- 
condition question.’ 

The deflection of our trade dealt with in this article is 
therefore plainly part of the banking question, part of the 
commerce-protection question, part of the food-supply question, 
as influenced by and influencing each of them. For example, 
the greater the financial confusion, the more difficult it is to 
obtain money or credit, the more important it becomes that 
merchants should be able to sell at once without undue loss what 
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they have ready to sell, i.e. the goods originally got ready for 
the Triple Alliance markets. Otherwise they will have to try 
to draw out any reserves they may have at the banks and thus 
intensify the banking panic, or failing that, will have to close 
or partially close their works and add more out-of-work families 
to intensify the food-supply difficulties. Therefore, whatever 
measure be adopted to remedy or palliate one of these constituents 
of the internal-condition question will also be helpful as regards 
all the others, and will benefit not only one class of our country- 
men but all classes. 

For the convenience of any reader or readers who may feel 
inclined to help in the effort to put forward this question of 
the internal organisation of Great Britain for war, yet has not 
specially studied the subject, I will finish this article by sum- 
marising the constituent parts conjointly. They are : 

I. The financial confusion and even perhaps the breakdown 
of the international system of credit, due to the great monetary 
powers of the world (except the United States) being simul- 
taneously engaged in war. A banking panic may well follow, and 
probably will. It is well known that our gold reserve, varying 
from 34 to 44 per cent. of deposits, is quite insufficient to meet 
such a strain, as has often been stated by leading banking 
authorities. As Sir Robert Giffen put it in 1908, ‘ The conclusion 
then is that the banking position is one of real danger in event 
of a great war.’ And ‘on the nature and effects of a great 
banking panic there is no need to enlarge. Apart from the 
miseries resulting to depositors and shareholders who are 
suddenly impoverished, there is no more potent cause of bank- 
ruptcy and unemployment.’ 

In the April number of this Review I suggested that a joint 
Treasury and Bankers’ Committee should be appointed to consider 
how best to fortify our credit system for war and to prepare an 
emergency plan to be deposited with the Committee of Imperial 
Defence till required. 

II. The second great danger to be guarded against is the 
interruption of our over-sea supplies of food and raw material 
by fear of capture or sinking. Owing to recent alterations in 
our naval strength relative to other Powers, and especially 
Germany, it is admitted that during the first few weeks of war 
our commerce will have to look practically after itself. And 
any day we have about 6000 vessels scattered over 100,000 
miles of exposed trade routes, ships and cargoes worth about 
200,000,0001. Under these conditions war insurance rates will 
rise to prohibitive heights and the slow tramps—many of them 
at least—that bring the majority of our cargoes, will lie up 
in port through fear of capture or sinking. Our trade will thus 
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be interrupted, and a large part of our working classes will be 
thrown out of work. This will intensify the banking panic, 
the commercial confusion, and the food-supply difficulty. It 
can be prevented. 

The suggestion in the April number of this Review was that 
a joint Admiralty and Lloyds’ Committee be appointed to draw 
up @ scheme of national indemnity, and deposit it with the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence till required. 

III. The third great danger is that the price of food in war 
time will rise to ‘famine heights,’ as stated by the witnesses 
before the Royal Commission of 1903. We have about 7,000,000 
men, women, and children in normal poverty in our great cities 
who could not pay such a price, to whom must be added 
another 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 more for those thrown out of work 
wholly or partially by the war, making about 10,000,000 souls 
in all who will not be able to pay the famine war price for 
food. Soon after the opening of war this vast multitude will 
begin to pour on to the rates. The guardians of the poor are 
accustomed to deal with 24 per cent. of the population—they 
will have to deal with 30 per cent. This can be done if, and 
only if, a suitable organisation be arranged beforehand. Such 
an organisation can be arranged. Before the Royal Commission 
on Raw Material and Food Supply I gave an outline of such a 
one, approved by the Council of the Associated Guardians of 
England and Wales. Failing such organisation we must expect 
civil tumults, which will intensify the banking panic and com- 
mercial and industrial confusion. 

The suggestion is a joint Local Government Board and Poor 
Law Guardians’ Committee, to draw up a scheme for such an 
organisation and deposit it with the Committee of Imperial 
Defence till required. 

IV. The deflection of our trade with Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, and such a Committee as outlined in this article, or some 
other scheme to obtain rapidity of deflection, promptitude being 
the essence of the case. 

V. The explosive forces of disorder underlying every modern 
democracy must be most carefully considered and guarded 
against. From the strikes of recent years we have learned that, 
even if we did not know it before. Also the political organisation 
of the working classes is now so powerful that, if the hardships 
of European war should prove too intolerable, they will be able to 
press for peace and submission to our foes with political power 
not easy to resist. So that those hardships must be rendered 
tolerable and not intolerable to them in war by careful organi- 
sation and preparation during peace. This will be done if I., 
II., I1I., and perhaps IV. are carried out. In addition we shall 
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require emergency measures for the preservation of order duri 
the absence of our Regular Army on the Continent, such as the 
enrolment of a very strong force of special constables, etc. 

The most critical period will be during the first few weeks 
following the opening of war, before we have had time to adjust 
ourselves to the new war conditions. Everything will then 
depend upon the promptitude and efficiency with which remedial 
measures are brought into operation to minimise panic and restore 
confidence. Promptitude and efficiency will depend upon the 
extent of previous consideration and preparation. If a breathing 
space be thus obtained, things may settle down into new war- 
channels. Therefore the careful preparation in peace of such a 
breathing space in war is what we ought to aim at. In this article 
it has been endeavoured to suggest such a method of preparation. 

Such preparation as I have here suggested will not cost a penny 
in peace. That is the great point. And it will fairly meet the 
case, not perfectly of course, but fairly well, which is about the 
most we can hope for at present. The great point is that it will 
cost not a penny. For after many years’ consideration I have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that more ambitious and far- 
reaching schemes of preparation, however advantageous and desir- 
able in themselves, will stand no chance against the Treasury 
‘non possumus.’ Yet internal preparation we must have. 
Therefore we must be satisfied with such preparatory measures 
as will cost nothing, yet will fairly meet the case. Then we may 
reasonably hope, and ask, and press for their adoption, not next 
year but this year, before another European crisis comes upon us 
which may not end so peacefully as the last. 

In conclusion I would most earnestly beg the reader to reflect 
upon the immense importance of this question of the internal 
organisation of Great Britain for war, and to do what in him 
lies to help to bring public opinion to demand that such organisa- 
tion shall be brought into actual ‘ being.’ Lest otherwise untold 
evil befall us, and we and our children live to regret it bitterly. 

Every man of us, rich or poor, is equally concerned for his own 
sake, for that of his family, and for that of the State, to see that 
during peace every possible precaution is taken to minimise, in 
event of war, the internal risk. 
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Lorp LANspOowNE has done a great service in placing before the 
country, with his customary clarity and precision, the Unionist 
policy of Land Reform. It is not a novel policy, nor hastily 
devised as an offset to Mr. Lloyd George’s threatened land 
campaign, as it pleases that imaginative politician to declare. 
It has been pressed for years by that single-minded son of the 
soil, Mr. Jesse Collings, and by the Rural League. It was 
brought prominently before the electors in 1910 by a Com- 
mittee of which I was Chairman, and in the records of 
this Committee there is evidence offered by candidates, 
practically unanimous, of the powerful part it played in 
the rural constituencies in the General Election of 1910. The 
principle behind it has, within the past few years, been embodied 
in Bills introduced by private members in the Lords and in the 
Commons. It dates even further back ; for it is the policy which 
the Unionist Party has appliéd to Ireland for more than a quarter 
of a century, changing the face of that country, reviving its spirit 
of self-reliance, self-support, and enterprise. 

There are no complexities or limitations in the Unionist 
policy; it neither prescribes nor proscribes any form of land 
tenure. Realising, in common with all parties, that the only 
method of grappling with the admitted evils of the agricultural 
position is the repopulation of the rural areas and the extensive 
resuscitation of tillage and increase of intensive culture, it refuses 
to close up any pathway to the land, least of all that which has 
in all countries proved the solution of the land problem—namely, 
ownership. But while we hold that in an increase of peasant 
proprietary lies the ultimate and most efficient remedy, we would 
place no obstacles in the way of tenancy, while there are parts 
of the country where large tenancy is both desirable and success- 
ful. The nature of the tenure should be left to the free choice 
of the individual ; that free choice being secured to the individual 
applicant for ownership of a small holding by the advance of 
the whole of the purchase money, or such part as will leave 
intact his necessary capital for development purposes. 

The Radical policy is neither so respectable in its pedigree 
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nor so scientifically generous in its scope. It is of modern 
extraction, the product of opportunist theory, a complete reversal 
of the sturdy individualism of the old Liberal creed. The 
traditional foe of tenancy has become the slavish and tyrannous 
advocate of it, so far as the humble members of our democracy 
are concerned. Liberalism now pins its faith to landlordism, 
and particularly to present County Council landlordism and 
future State landlordism. In practice it rejects individual owner- 
ship, and looks for rural regeneration to the creation of a race 
of tenants who may work the soil but may never hope to own it, 
and who shall exist in a condition of dependence which genera- 
tions of Liberals have vigorously denounced. There are not 
wanting Liberals who still cling to the old faith; there have 
been nibblings at the policy of small ownership in the Liberal 
press, on Liberal platforms, and on Government benches in 
Parliament ; and it is something more than matter of suspicion 
that the virulence with which the system of small ownership 
is being assailed by the leaders is dictated by the necessity of 
dragooning these broad-minded dissentients into silence. 

There is a remarkable inconsistency between the reliance 
which Mr. Lloyd George places on landlordism as the ideal 
system of land tenure and his theory of the functions of a land- 
lord—an inconsistency which, if translated into fact, dooms the 
Radical scheme of Land Reform to hopeless failure. The Chan- 
cellor regards a landlord as a kind of philanthropic institution, 
except for purposes of taxation, when his philanthropic functions 
gain him no remissions. He tells us, for instance, that great 
landowners own estates not altogether for what they get out of 
them, but for the social prestige they gain from them. But if 
the policy of State landlordism, which he distinctly foreshadows, 
comes into being, this factor will disappear, and with it those 
excessively low rents and indulgent and solicitous relations which 
have hitherto been a great support of tenancy in this country. 
When land is valued by a sternly economic standard, the 
difficulty of the cultivator in making a profit from his soil will 
be increased. 

Again, Mr. Lloyd George maintains that it is an obligation 
on @ landlord to build and repair dwellings on his estate. If 
that is admitted, it is certainly not an obligation on the landlord 
to let these dwellings on a philanthropic instead of an economic 
basis, as he does now in most cases. The cottages which the 
average landlord has built and owns yield him a practically 
negligible return. In some places it has come to this, that the 
occupants of cottages regard their occupancy as a matter of 
right, and fail to discern any commercial aspect of their position. 
I know a case in Hertfordshire where a labourer held a cottage 
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on an estate rent free. His wages were raised more than once. 
When he again came seeking an advance his master said ‘ But 
you have your cottage.” The reply was ‘ Of course I have, but 
what of it!’ No argument could make him understand that 
his occupancy of his cottage rent free was a factor in his wages, 
until he saw the adjoining dwelling, exactly similar to his, 
being let to an outsider for 4s. a week. Then he grasped the 
fact that his wages were not 21s. but 25s. a week. Such 
relations as these, however they are viewed, will cease when the 
State takes the place of the individual, or when the land-taxers 
and Mr. Lloyd George begin to work their will. 

It is idle for the Chancellor to talk about reducing the burdens 
on those who work the land in the face of what he has already 
done and what his allies are proposing to do. The burdens of 
the landowners cannot be increased and the withers of the land- 
worker be left unwrung. If the result of increased burdens be, 
as is hinted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to procure the 
reversion of the land to the State, what is going to happen? 
Hither the State will have to be content with an uneconomic 
return from the land, or its tenants will have to pay rents which 
will reduce the profits of their labour. We know already that the 
State will have its pound of flesh. We learned it from the 
famous case of the Thorney Estates, when Lord Lincolnshire 
insisted that the Duke of Bedford should double the rents so that 
the State, in buying the property, should havé a return of 4 per 
cent., instead of the modest 2 per cent. which the then rents 
represented. Indeed, the State cannot do otherwise. The 
Radical nostrum of State tenancy as a cure for agricultural ills, 
therefore, resolves itself into this: that the cultivators of the 
soil will have to pay more for the land than they do at present. 
Agriculture is, in fact, to be regenerated by further taxing its 
raw material, the land, and, by increasing the cost of production, 
raising the cost of food! What hope for rural re-population is 
to be found here? 

Mr. Lloyd George sees in the Unionist policy of land pur- 
chase nothing but a measure for the endowment of landlords. 
He depicts them as a race of gaping harpies clamouring to have 
their mouths filled. The argument comes with curious indelicacy 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the moment, to say nothing of the (to him) trifling 
fact that it is vitiated by his admission at Sydenham that land- 
lords are holding their land not so much for the sake of the 
money it brings in, as for the social position it confers. As 
neither indelicacy nor inconsistency is likely, however, to deter 
Mr. Lloyd George from repetition of the charge, it may be 
well to analyse its truth. What is happening at the present 
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time is this. Large estates are being constantly offered for 
sale. They are not being bought, as was the case in last century, 
for the social prestige they bring, but as an investment for 
money, or as @ speculative purchase, much like Marconis in 
fact. For whatever purpose they are bought, the sitting tenants 
invariably suffer great anxiety and inconvenience and, frequently, 
considerable loss. If they have to leave their farms their busi- 
ness is dislocated ; if they remain, it is on terms which are more 
onerous and less profitable. To meet this the landlord, who 
is now described as an open-mouthed Shylock, offers, when he 
can, the right of pre-emption to the tenants on as easy terms as 
possible. It may happen that the landlord, or the tenant, cannot 
afford to deal on such terms, and then the land falls into other 
hands, very frequently into the hands of the mere speculator. 
The effect of the Unionist land policy will be to eliminate the 
speculative middleman. It is here—according to Mr. Lloyd 
George—that the landlord’s endowment comes in. The tenant, 
threatened with dispossession and financed by the State up 
to 100 per cent. of the purchase money, will offer fancy 
prices; the landlords, aware of the tenant’s position, will make 
exorbitant demands ; they will, says our first national financier, 
make collusive agreements to plunder the Treasury. But Mr. 
Lloyd George forgets that, though the purchaser would get the 
whole of the purchase money, he would have to pay it back out 
of the farm. Is a purchaser who wants to make a living out of 
a farm likely to be so foolish as to contract to pay a price which 
the land cannot pay? Even if he were, he would not get the 
chance. The decision will rest with the party who lends the 
money, whether it be the State, or a land bank, or an 
individual. 

Mr. Lloyd George recognises this safeguard, but derides it. 
He employs the extraordinary argument that the advance of the 
whole of the purchase money is likely to raise prices. What 
knowledge of financial enterprise this shows! Raise prices! 
On the contrary, it is almost certain to lower them. When 
a lender advances 70 per cent. of the purchase price, the strict 
accuracy of the valuation of the land is not of vital importance, 
for, even if it be overvalued by 10 or 15 per cent., he has still 
a@ margin. The lender of the whole price cannot afford any 
laxity; he has, indeed, to create a certain margin by insisting 
that the valuation of the property be made on the most sober 
and conservative basis. Let it be remembered also that it is 
either the valuer appointed by the lender of the money or an 
outside agreed valuer who has to decide the fairness of the 
purchase price. Mr. Lloyd George, however, sees no virtue in 
valuation except in relation to death duties and increment values, 
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where the opportunity exists for different valuations of the same 
property to the advantage of the Treasury. He does not scruple 
to declare that the County Councils, being landlord bodies, would 
also be in collusion to fill the open mouths of their friends. He 
says this in the face of the reports of his own Board of Agriculture, 
which point out with complacency how the demands of land- 
owners have been cut down by the valuers of these bodies. Even 
if these suspect Councils be eliminated from the transaction, 
Mr. Lloyd George places no faith in the officials of Whitehall— 
as though it were inevitable that they should be chosen to carry 
out the valuation of the land. The Chancellor assumes ignorance 
on our part when he speaks as though the principle of valuation 
was some new thing, instead of being the system by which enor- 
mous transactions, infinitely more complex than the transfer of 
land, are being daily carried out. 

Seeking another argument against small ownership, Mr. 
Lloyd George finds it, curiously enough, in Ireland. But Ireland 
is always cited as a singular example of the success of peasant 
proprietary, and even Mr. Birrell considers the development of 
land purchase in that country more important than Home Rule. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Irish argument is, therefore, not only hardy, 
but it is in the last degree instructive, as revealing the real 
sentiments of his party. His objection to the Wyndham Act 
is not that it has injured:the peasants, but that it has benefited 
the landlords. His large spirit suspects any agreement which 
benefits both parties to a transaction. He only desires to favour 
one. He wants the other injured. This is what his beloved 
Wales has taught him. More impartial observers have ignored 
the effect on the former owners of the soil, and have laid stress 
on the advantages it has conferred on their successors, their 
former tenants; but that may pass with the comment that it is 
hard to see how, if the Wyndham Act resulted in endowing the 
landlords with exorbitant sums, the new purchasers have 
managed to achieve the success which, it is admitted on all 
hands, they have achieved. It looks as though there was merit 
and profit in being just, after all. Mr. Lloyd George argues 
against the wickedness of advancing money to purchasers at a 
low rate of interest—a strange attitude for such an ardent cham- 
pion of the poor—because, he says, the result in Ireland has been 
to raise the number of years’ purchase from seventeen and a-half 
to twenty-two and a-half. The purchaser, he contends, calculates 
that he can afford to pay so much a year in interest and sinking 
fund for the land he buys; therefore, the lower the rate of interest 
he has to pay, the more money he puts into the landlord’s pocket. 
If that were so, it is hard to see who would properly be aggrieved ; 
but that is not what has happened in Ireland. The number of 
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years’ purchase has gone up, not because the purchaser pays 4 
lower interest, but because the basis of valuation has been reduced, 
Under the zone system the purchase price is fixed at a lower 
figure than the judicial rent, which itself is admittedly below 
the intrinsic value of the land. Under the Ashbourne Acts 
there was no such limitation. The natural result of lowering 
the basis of value has been to increase the number of years’ 
purchase. Thus, if a farm with a judicial rent of 501. a year 
be sold for 1000I., the number of years’ purchase will be twenty. 
If, under the zone system, a reduction of 20 per cent. be made 
from the judicial rent, the number of years’ purchase will be 
raised to twenty-five, without additional cost to the purchaser or 
endowment of the vendor. The matter is so simple as not to 
require elaboration, save for the fact that Mr. Lloyd George 
either cannot or will not see it. 

The Irish excursion of the Chancellor has been singularly 
unfortunate. With his grotesque misstatements as to the cost 
of Irish land purchase to the British taxpayer it is not necessary 
to deal. I will leave him to the tender mercies of Mr. William 
O’Brien. But when he argues from these baseless premises 
that land purchase in England will put hundreds of millions 
into the landlords’ pockets, it is necessary to point out that he 
avoids a fair or conceivable presentation of Unionist land policy. 
In the first place, it is not proposed to give British landowners 
a bonus; in the second place, no one suggests that land purchase 
should be financed on philanthropic lines. Obviously, if money 
were to be advanced at less than it was obtained for, the loss 
would fall on the public. Certainly no one proposes to permit 
that. British land purchase is to be conducted on strictly com- 
mercial lines. While money is not to be advanced for the sake 
of profit for the State, it shall not be advanced at a loss. 

But the reductio ad absurdum of the Chancellor’s argument 
lies in this: that land purchase is already in progress, carried 
out with public money by the method of valuation. The latest 
Report on Small Holdings issued by the Board of Agriculture 
expressly applauds the increasing tendency of County Councils 
to purchase land instead of leasing it. Further, they buy land 
on more generous terms than it can be got for in Ireland. Since 
the Small Holdings Act came into operation, we are told, the 
average rent of land leased by the Councils has been 11. 5s. 2d. 
per acre, and the average price of land purchased has been 
321. 7s. 8d. per acre. Assuming an equal quality in the lands 
leased and bought, this works out at something over twenty-five 
years’ purchase !—which is pretty much the rate at which land 

‘changes hands everywhere in this country. This is calculated, 
not on a reduction from a low judicial rent, but on the free 
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selling value of the land. Are we to understand that Mr. Lloyd 
George condemns a department of his own Government, and 
an Act which his party never ceases to extol, as implements 
for the endowment of the landlords of the country? If not, 
what becomes of the logic of Sydenham anid the National Liberal 
Club? The landlord is no less highly endowed when the land 
is bought by a County Council than when it is bought by an 
individual. Indeed, he is less likely to get a big price in the 
latter case, for a Council can always save itself from loss by 
raising the rent to its tenants, whereas the individual who buys 
for himself cannot escape from the consequences of a bad bargain. 
The last argument brought against small ownership by Mr. 
Lloyd George, that of all countries Great Britain is least adapted 
to peasant proprietary, ought really to have come first; for, 
if it be true, all his flatulent rhetoric about the ‘open mouth’ 
and his weird financial theories become entirely superfluous. He 
bases his argument on two statements: (1) That this is an 
industrial country, with great industrial centres in close juxta- 
position ; (2) that at any moment peaceful rural areas may be 
transformed into mining districts, and that a multiplicity of 
freeholds would be highly embarrassing in such cases. Were 
ever such economic or geological theories propounded before by 
a responsible statesman as an argument against a form of land 
tenure which predominates in every civilised country except our 
own? To the ordinary mind the neighbourhood of large centres 
of population and easy access to markets would appear to be a 
peculiar advantage to the small cultivator; indeed, some critics 
have urged against small holdings that in many cases they would 
be too far removed from the markets. Not so Mr. Lloyd George. 
He finds the proper sites for peasant proprietary in the vast 
unpeopled solitudes of the world. So much for his economics ; 
now for his geology. Does he seriously ask us to believe that 
the whole of Great Britain is a potential mining camp? How 
soon does he expect to see the country transformed into a warren, 
perforated with shafts like a Gruyére cheese? Is no labourer in 
Dorset to be helped to buy a plot of land because in some remote 
epoch tin may be discovered under the South Downs, or coal 
may be excavated at Yarmouth? If his theories are sound, he 
should hasten to repeal the purchase clauses of the Small Hold- 
ings Act, because the principle of purchase is vicious whether 
you advance 80 per cent. of the purchase money or the whole. If 
Mr. Lloyd George believes what he says, and really expects the 
alarming complications he describes, let him courageously inform 
the country that henceforth no man shall be assisted; let him 
proclaim that no man shall be allowed to own a farm of less 
than 500 acres or so. If he really regards the proximity of 
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markets as antagonistic to small cultivators, let him be consistent 
and refuse to countenance their existence, whether as owners or 
tenants. 

The policy of small ownership has been criticised not only 
by Liberals, but by so excellent an Unionist as the Marquess 
of Graham. I do not agree with his objections, which have 
been raised and answered before, but if they do not possess the 
imaginative novelty of Mr. Lloyd George, they are at least 
more practical. Lord Graham fears small ownership because 
of the facilities it gives for borrowing money, and he uses the 
well-worn example of the Danish freeholder burdened with mort- 
gages. He is correct in both his premises. The freeholder can 
borrow money, and the Danish farmers have a heavy mortgage 
debt of a kind on their lands; but it is impossible to admit his 
conclusions. Why should not the cultivator of the land borrow 
money to work it? The manufacturer works on borrowed capi- 
tal ; credit is the foundation of industry and trade. Why should 
agriculture be the only business in which debt is fatal? M. de 
Méline, in his admirable work Le Retour 4 la Terre, takes an 
entirely different view. In his opinion one of the obstacles to the 
success of agriculture is the disinclination of the small owner to 
borrow ; one of the most hopeful signs for the future is the fact 
that this prejudice is being broken down. The whole business 
really turns on this: the purpose for which money is borrowed 
and the means by which it is borrowed. If it be borrowed for 
business purposes and on business terms, credit becomes an ally. 
It may be taken that all farmers require credit at one time or 
another. In such cases the owner is better off than the tenant, 
he has something more than personal security to offer. He can 
get long credit on a mortgage, instead of short credit on a bill, 
and agriculture requires long credit, the processes of development 
being slow. Ah, cry the few critics, but there is the mortgage, 
a sword of Damocles that may fall on the hapless debtor at any 
moment! Such language might possibly apply to a mortgage of 
the present English pattern ; but the continental freeholder does 
not take such risks. He borrows on a system of annual instal- 
ments secured by a mortgage which cannot be called in so long 
as the instalments are paid. There is nothing of the Damoclean 
peril in such a contract ; the annual payments which the farmer 
pays are fixed ; they are, in fact, of the nature of a rent, except 
that he pays it for the development of his own property and not 
to the advantage of his overlord. 

Lord Graham’s criticism that ownership has risks—even great 
risks—for the small man, is a serious one, and it should be care- 
fully heeded and studied. It may be at once conceded that to 
place small freeholders on the land haphazard and isolated, and 
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then to leave them, unaided, to sink or swim, would be to court 
disaster for all concerned. Ownership, above all other forms of 
tenure, will develop the qualities necessary for success in the 
individual, but it is in itself no guarantee of success. It must 
be established on right lines and equipped with necessary 
accessories. The last Small Holdings Report is emphatic in 
its support of the system of settlement, or colonisation, 
as against the creation of isolated holdings; in which it is 
supported by the experience of other countries—Germany, 
Treland, and the like, where land settlement is in process. Indeed, 
it is clear that only by such a system can we hope 
to develop that co-operative principle, that idea of mutual 
help, which is self-help in another form. It is this which we 
propose to substitute for the landlord and that timely aid and 
those indulgences by which English landlords have enabled the 
system of tenancy to achieve its successes. At a moment when 
the old landlordism, and with it the fine relations which have 
existed between owner and cultivator, seem doomed to disappear, 
some substitute must be found, and none can be found more sure . 
or stable than the bestowal on the cultivators themselves of the 
power of self-help. The Agricultural Organization Society has 
worked untiringly to this end with encouraging results; but 
co-operation can never reach its full development without that 
increased sense of permanence and responsibility which owner- 
ship gives to the individual, and the greater desire for com- 
bination which is generated by settlements. This is not mere 
theory ; it is to be seen, in fact, on the Continent, in Ireland, in 
England itself, in communities such as that established by 
Major Poore in Wiltshire. 

The Unionist land policy has a two-fold purpose—the retention 
of the people on the land, the recall of people to the land. While 
we desire to provide full facilities for the sitting tenants to retain 
possession of their farms when estates are broken up, to enable 
County Council tenants to buy their holdings for themselves 
instead of for the Councils, and to help labourers to acquire free- 
holds independent of the whim of any man, we are even more 
concerned to bring men back to the land, and to do something to 
restore the true balance between town and country. There are 
those who deride the idea of putting a townsman on the land; 
but there are in our cities hosts of men who have not always been 
townsmen, and of whom very many are not townsmen from 
choice. From the last Small Holdings Report, already quoted, 
it appears that only about 33 per cent. of the County Council 
tenants are agricultural labourers, and that notable successes 
have been achieved by men who had erstwhile worked in towns 
and who brought their business training and connexion to the aid 
Vor. LXXIV—No, 438 T 
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of agriculture. We are more concerned with getting men on the 
land who will work it successfully, than with the precise form of 
tenure under which they shall hold it. We advocate, we press 
ownership, we have faith in it as the most attractive and natural 
and national form of tenure, and, in the end, the most efficient; 
but if men desire tenancy we would place no obstacles in their 
way; unlike the Liberals in their Small Holdings Act of 1908, 
which deliberately places obstacles in the way of small ownership. 
It is a notable fact that only 15 per cent. of the cultivable land 
of Great Britain is held in small parcels. If the rural population 
is not to disappear that percentage must be increased, for the life 
of agricultural labour, unrelieved by any prospect of material or 
social advancement, offers no inducements to counteract the 
glamour of the distant new worlds and the near-by great cities. 
The need is, indeed, so pressing that it would be in the last degree 
foolish to impose artificial and pedantic limitations on the free 
choice of those who may wish to seek a living on the land. 

No one pretends that the Unionist land policy is not assailable 
by criticism, though it can completely defy such arguments as 
those of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It has, however, to 
be measured not merely by its possible imperfections, but by the 
intensity of the evils of our situation, by the abnormal conditions 
of the problem, by the gravity of the threatened dangers. This 
aspect of the question has been presented in the Spectator in an 
article (June 28th) remarkable for its dispassionate outlook. To 
those who are interested in this great question its conclusions are 
to be commended. They may mourn the passing of an old order; 
they may view with some pangs of doubt the entrance of a new 
system ; they may question the optimism of its supporters ; and 
yet they should feel that we cannot afford to leave anything un- 
tried which may tend to relieve a situation of great peril to our 
national life. 

GILBERT PARKER. 
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Ong of the principal ideas of the nineteenth century, which 
has been inherited by its successor, the twentieth, is that of 
nationalism or Imperialism—the tendency of nations towards 
large conglomerations. -To be great, to possess vast territories, 
is one of the chief ambitions of modern nations and Governments. 
The dream of nationality which the nineteenth century had 
cherished soon led to the desire for an agglomeration of races 
linked together by some affinity of blood, of language, and 
religion. Thus Pangermanism and Panslavism, Panhellenism 
and Panitalism, Panceltism and Pansemitism have come into 
existence. 
The latter, however, is a misnomer, just as is Antisemitism, 
for it ought to be termed Panjudaism, and yet in reality it does 
not even exist. The Jews, just as the Belgians and Dutch, Swedes 
and Norwegians, understand perfectly well that their strength 
consists in their very weakness, in their individualism, and their 
separation. A Jewish confederacy, like a federatéd Sweden and 
Norway, Holland and Belgium, would still be a dwarf among the 
European giants. These groups have therefore decided to rely 
rather on their weakness and to make it their strength. Holland 
and Belgium, Sweden and Norway gave expression to local 
patriotism, as they could benefit but little from the union and 
fusion of the two States. 
And thus both Pangermanism and Panslavism are the emana- 
tions of the same principle, for both are the expressions of 
national pride, the aim of a race believing in her own supremacy 
and desirous of imposing this supremacy upon others. Both are 
anxious to unite the scattered members of the race in one powerful 
organisation—political, social, and economic. Pangermanism 
and Panslavism have both passed through periods of sentiment- 
ality and reflexion, and have at last entered the phase of activity. 
Dreamers and idealists have gone—and active schemers have now 
taken the movements in hand. Officially the Courts of the 
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Emperor and of the Tsar, of William-Caesar the Second and of 
Nicholas-Caesar the Second, have nothing to do with either 
Pangermanism or Panslavism ; but there is no doubt that both 
the scions of the House of Hohenzollern and of the House of 
Romanov think seriously of the dream dreamt by the Panger- 
manic and Panslavonic Josephs ! 

Pangermanism is a question which occupies the Imperial 
Government more seriously than one is inclined to imagine. On 
the one hand the unity of Germany created by the Iron Chan- 
cellor and by William the Second is not yet sufficiently strong, 
and Prussia’s supremacy over the Federated States is far from 
having been absolutely realised. The differences of language and 
of religion existing between the German States of the North and 
of the South are very considerable, and the House of Hohen- 
zollern is doing its best to crush them both by a patient 
policy of assimilation as well as by violent means. While, how- 
ever, the ambition of the Government is to hasten the Germani- 
sation of the non-German elements, Polish, Slav, Danish, and 
French, in the domains of the Empire, its dream is to extend 
German, or rather Prussian, rule over the German-speaking 
provinces in Austria, Switzerland, and the Grand-Duchy of 
Luxemburg, uniting them under one sceptre. Pangermanistic 
propaganda is therefore working steadily and energetically; 
German literature is being spread, and the emigration of German 
inhabitants to the provinces in question is encouraged. The 
difficulties arising from the difference of religion are being 
remedied by an ardent endeavour to convert the inhabitants to 
Protestantism, thus increasing the sympathy for Prussia. ‘Los 
von Rom’ is the cry raised in the German-speaking Catholic pro- 
vinces of Tyrol and Bohemia. Both in Europe and in the 
colonies, on the shores of the Baltic and the Adriatic, Panger- 
manism is making its influence felt. It has its eye on Austria, 
holding the Damocles’ sword over the House of Habsburg and 
waiting for the moment of the general crisis. That a general 
crisis and a day of liquidation will come immediately after the 
demise of the Emperor Francis Joseph seems to be generally 
admitted, erroneously, however, as I shall point out later on. 
Of course, one cannot deny that the nationalities constituting the 
Austrian Empire are not only far from being homogeneous but 
are hostile to each other. Germans and Czechs hate one another, 
and Hungarians detest the Austrians. Austria is a very cauldron 
of the witches of Macbeth, in which heterogeneous elements are 
in constant ebullition, and all the passions and interests are con- 
tinually at war with each other. It has been rightly observed 
that the dual monarchy is not only bicephalic with its Emperor 
at Vienna who is King at Buda-Pest, but that it is tricephalic, 
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for Bohemia, too, ever since the re-establishment of the kingdom 
of St. Stephen, is dreaming of the resuscitation of the kingdom 
of Wratislas. It is therefore in Bohemia that the efforts of 
Pangermanism are mostly concentrated. 

Let us now cast a glance over the rise and evolution of the 
Pangerman idea and see where and how it constitutes a peril 
to the peace of Europe. Ever since 1815 Prussia has increased 
her strength. She waited for the propitious moment when she 
could wrest the supremacy from the hands of the House of Habs- 
burg. Sadowa and Sedan at last gave Austria the coup de grace, 
and realised the ambitious dreams of the Hohenzollern. The can- 
non shot of Sadowa destroyed the German federation, the ancient 
structure raised in the course of centuries, while the victory of 
Sedan led to the re-establishment of the German Empire. In 
the palace of the Kings of France, at historic Versailles, the 
shadows of Mazarin and of Richelieu, of Turenne and of 
Napoleon witnessed the birth of this new German Empire. And 
ever since then Prussia has been endeavouring to benefit by the 
conflicting elements in the midst of Austria. A German song, 
‘Das deutsche Vaterland,’ ends with the refrain : 


O nein, o nein, sein Vaterland muss groesser sein. 


Greater Germany is everywhere where descendants of the 
German race dwell, and the song concludes with the line: 


Das soll es sein, das ganze Deutschland soll es sein. 


German appetite is colossal; German powers of expansion and 
apparent adaptation are simply marvellous. In the course of 
ten years, from 1893 to 1903, her maritime commerce shows a 
rise from a turnover of 81 to 210 million marks, an increase of 
160 per cent., as compared with that of Great Britain of 152 per 
cent. and of France of 23.6 per cent.’ 

What is Pangermanism considered from a psychological point 
of view? It is the idea of German unity carried to its logical 
conclusion. It was therefore in 1813, when the storm of the 
wars of liberation had swept over Germany and roused the 
Teutons to shake off the Napoleonic yoke, that the sentiment of 
nationalism first came into existence and the foundations of 
German unity and of Pangermanism were laid. Waterloo 
revenged Germany and Austria for Iena, Wagram and Austerlitz. 
The Corsican giant who had put his foot on the neck of Europe 
was relegated to his island, where, like another Prometheus 
chained to his rock, he was devoured by regret, remorse and 
impotent rage. Germany triumphed—but her hour had not yet 
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come. In vain did men like Stein and the poets Arndt and 
Koerner speak and sing of German unity and of a Greater Ger. 
many. Metternich, the great apostle of the counter-revolution, 
Metternich, who above all had the prosperity of Austria at heart, 
was afraid of German nationalism and of German unity, and 
therefore the spirit of that unity which had begun to raise its 
wings was crushed. To let the sentiment of nationalism develop 
itself freely in the German States meant, as Metternich knew full 
well, a danger to the Habsburgs. His diplomacy was therefore 
busy in persuading the German sovereigns that nationalism 
meant political consciousness of the people, of the masses—in 
short, democracy and revolution. Metternich succeeded for a 
moment. The idea of German unity, however, had only been 
lulled to sleep ; it was not dead, and it was destined to come forth 
from the ashes like a rejuvenated Phoenix. The growing power 
of Prussia and the ambition of the Hohenzollern fanned into flame 
the national sentiment, and were instrumental in bringing about 
German unity, which is the stepping-stone to Pangermanism. 
What Metternich had been working against came to pass in 1848. 
At the cry of ‘ Liberty and Nationality’ democracy arose, and 
the Parliament of Frankfort offered the Imperial crown to 
Frederic William the Fourth, who refused it. Austria again 
triumphed in 1850, when Prussia was ordered by Schwarzenberg 
to evacuate Hessen in twenty-four hours. Austrian policy, how- 
ever, had thus not only deeply hurt the national sentiment of 
Germany, but gravely offended Prussia and the Hohenzollern. 
The hour of revenge for Prussia at last came in 1866, for on the 
battlefield of Sadowa Austria’s hopes were shattered. Sadowa 
was at once the tomb of Habsburg’s splendour and the cradle 
of Prussia’s greatness. In 1875 the Colonial Verein of Berlin 
was changed into a Pangerman Verein, with Dr. Hasse, the 
apostle of the idea, as its President. Everywhere public meetings 
were held, especially since 1897, when Count Baldeni, Austrian 
Cabinet Minister, published his famous bi-lingual ordinances, 
which granted the Czechs the right to avail themselves of their 
own language as well as of the German in official documents. 
The Pangermanists raised a hue and cry. In Dresden and 
Leipzig, and afterwards at Egger, on Austrian territory, they 
protested against this attempt to crush German influence in 
Austria and to encourage the Slavonic. Another meeting was 
held at Munich, where the Prince-Regent of Bavaria officially 
expressed his Pangermanistic sympathies. At Magdeburg and 
Mayence Pangermanism openly declared that it was the duty 
of every German in the Empire of the Kaiser to help his brethren 
in Austria in their struggle against the Slavs. Religion as usual 
offered its help and assistance to political ambition. The Press, 
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especially such papers as the Berliner Tageblatt and the Deutsche 
Zeitung, are Pangermanistic, and scholars like Mommsen did not 
hesitate to lend their authority and influence to the movement. 
Thus the Pangermanistic idea of a Greater Germany, nay, of 
an all-pervading, all-powerful Germany, has spread and taken 
hold of many; and when the moment arrives, when the day of 
liquidation comes, when German diplomacy decides openly to 
unfurl the banner of Pangermanism and to declare war in this 
sacred cause, the entire German nation will enthusiastically 
gather around this banner. 


f i 

Opposed to the Pangerman idea is the Panslavonic movement. 
The Panslavonic idea has existed for centuries, but only 
during the last two generations has it left the domain of idealism 
and entered that of realism. Its aim is simply the establishment 
of a vast Russian Empire extending from St. Petersburg to Con- 
stantinople and from the East to the very heart of Europe. 
Again the Habsburgs’ downfall is supposed to be calculated upon. 
For a quarter of a century the Russian Panslavists, with a view 
to spreading their propaganda, have convened Slavonic congresses, 
at first at Kiev and Belgrade, and afterwards at Prague and 
Cracow. Panslavonic agitators are travelling from place to place 
preaching the gospel of Slavonic solidarity. The anti-Catholic 
agitation in Austria among the Slavonic elements is not only 
@ religious but a political agitation. The leaders of the move- 
ment know full well that as soon as the Austrian Slavs are able 
to speak, write and pray in Russian the national bond uniting 
them with the Slavs in the Empire of the Tsar will become 
indissoluble. The great apostle of Panslavism was the late Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod Pobiedonoszeff. Deep down in his 
soul lived the belief in the universal rule of Slavism. In order 
to realise this dream all the Slavs would have to gather round 
the Russian Eagle, speak the Russian language, and adopt the 
Russian religion. All those Slavs who neither speak in Russian 
nor share the orthodox faith are lost children of the great Slavonic 
family and would have to be brought back, like so many prodigal 
sons. Pobiedonoszeff had therefore two aims in view, aims which 
in his opinion could have furthered the Panslavonic agitation : 
to convert the Catholic Slavs to the Orthodox Church, to make 
them adopt the Cyrillic Russian instead of the Latin tongue; 
and to help the Russian language to become the international 
means of communication between all the Slavs. 

Like Pangermanism, Panslavism, too, received its stimulus 
from the national tendencies of the nineteenth century. That 
century came into existence in the midst of the din of battles, 
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of political revolutions and upheavals. And instinctively nations 
felt the necessity of unity and of gathering the scattered members 
under one banner. It seemed as if humanity, frightened by 
revolutions, like little children in a storm, sought protection in 
a closer embrace. Panslavism, the Panslavists maintain, had 
existed since time immemorial, had lain dormant in the Slavonic 
souls, but had become a political creed in the nineteenth century. 
A Panslavonic poet, Kollar, thus sings of the ambitions of 
Panslavism : 


The head of the dear goddess Slava (Glory), seated on a throne of gold, 
is Russia. The Lechs constitute her body, the Czechs the arms and hands, 
the Serbs are her two feet, whilst the other populaces are the weapons. 
Europe should fall on her knees before this idol, whose head is towering 
about the clouds and whose feet will shake the terrestrial globe. This giant- 
virgin puts one of her feet on the Bosphorus and the other on the Adriatic; 
she unites into one nation all the Slavonic races; Serbians and Russians 
and Poles and all those who dwell on the banks of the Elbe, of the Weser, 
and of the Rhine. This nation inhabits an Empire vaster than any other 
Empire—and its boundaries extend from Mount Athos to Terglon, from 
Servia to Breslau, from the land of the Cossacks to Ragusa, and from 
Kamtshatka to Japan. ll this is the land of the Slavs. Slavism is 
discharging its roaring waves like a deluge. 


Thus sings the poet who is summing up the hopes of Pan- 
slavism, the ambitions, dreams and wishes expressed in the 
testament of Peter the Great. The whole movement of 
Panslavism is one of the logical results of the national idea, and 
it was the partial awakening of the Panslavonic Renaissance 
which had led to this movement. On the one hand patriotism 
and idealism gave birth to it, whilst on the other weaker 
nationalities felt the necessity for union. It was this feeling of 
weakness and the necessity to find help among rich parents which 
fanned the spark into flame. At first Panslavism was only a 
discovery of scholars, just as the idea of the Indo-European unity. 
National learning and education, having spread, brought in their 
suite national consciousness and the desire for emancipation and 
freedom among Czechs, Croats, Serbs, and Bulgars. The eyes of 
these nationalities were then directed to the past—in search for 
some powerful and mighty parent-tribe. Too weak to fight for 
themselves they searched in the past for a support. And thus 
the pet child of old scholars and romantic idealists gradually grew 
up as a scheming politician. The weak Slavonic tribes felt 
flattered when they found that one of their own blood had founded 
the mighty Empire of the Tsars. The poor relations had dis- 
covered their kinship with the millionaire. Whether a real unity 
of all the Slavonic populations is really possible is a question which 
does not concern us at present. Indeed, it must not be over- 
looked that the great difference produced by the introduction of the 
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Greek Orthodox religion in Russia and of Catholicism among other 
Slav families still exists, and has even been accentuated in the 
course of centuries. From Byzantium emanated the influence of 
Byzantine church literature, whilst Catholicism was responsible 
for Germano-Latin education and culture. 

And what attitude had the autocratic Government of Russia 
adopted vis-d-vis the Panslavonic idea from the beginning? At 
first Russia was sceptical if not indifferent. There was ap- 
parently no reason why Tsardom, the mighty millionaire, should 
be anxious to proclaim its kinship with the poor relations, the 
petty Slavonic tribes. Besides, it must be borne in mind that 
Panslavism is a national movement, and a national movement in 
Russia is synonymous with revolution, as it may at any moment 
turn its weapons against Tsardom itself. It is not at all an exag- 
geration when I say that Panslavism and Nihilism both issued 
from the heads of the intelligentzia and, stimulated by a desire 
for emancipation and freedom, had lain in the same cradle. The 
Russian Government, however, soon perceived what advantage it 
could derive from the national movement. We have had a proof 
of this policy in the Turco-Russian War. Another reason why 
the Russian Government finds the Panslavonic movement useful 
lies in the fact that Tsardom is only a power from without, grafted 
on the vast conglomeration of small collectivist republics, whose 
administrative and executive rights are sufficient for their daily 
life. Mir and Wolost have existed and still exist, allowing revo- 
lutions to pass over their heads without taking any notice of them. 
Now, in order to exist an autocratic Government must always 
look for its mainstay in atrocities at home or in foreign wars. 


They are expedients [writes Stepniak] to divert the storm of public 
discontent from internal questions. They moreover excite patriotic feeling 
and jingoism, giving some occupation on the one hand to the minds of the 
intellectuals, and finding on the other new places for the settlement and 
colonisation of the impoverished Moujiks. 


To say that Russia is not a warlike Power is to contradict 
historical facts. For centuries she has done nothing but expand 
and conquer, and soon perhaps the Gibeon may be found where 
the modern Joshua would bid her stand still. 


Such is briefly the history and development of Pangermanism 
and Panslavism. Both movements greatly interest European 
politicians. From the fiords and ice-blocks of the North down 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, from the Atlantic to Siberia 
there is no European Power which can afford to overlook the 
threatening danger. On the one hand the realisation of Panger- 
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manic dreams would simply mean the supremacy of Hohenzollern 
and of Prussia, the triumphant march of its armies over Europe 
and down the Danube towards the East. Germany, or rather 
Prussia, would become mistress of Europe, mistress of the world, 
The triumph of Panslavism, on the other hand, means the spread 
of autocracy, the destruction of everything European, of 
Germano-Celtic civilisation, which would be replaced by that of 
Byzantium. In his famous book Europe and Russia, Danilevsky 
has summed up the real theory of Panslavism. 


The European nations [he says] have either fulfilled or failed in their 
missions. Either they are in a state of stagnation or of rapid decay. Only 
Russia is young, fresh, and vigorous—and she has still the divine and 
historical mission not only to occidentalise the Orient, but to cure and save 
old Europe by breathing into this old blasée the healthy spirit of the Slav. 
There is no general progress of humanity ; there are only local civilisations 
which begin, exist, and disappear. All the acquisitions of European 
culture, accumulated for centuries, ought now to be destroyed ; they must 
disappear from the face of the earth and be replaced by a system reigning 
at Archangel, Vladivostock, and Sebastopol. A torrent of destruction will 
soon sweep over the Germano-Latin and Romance lands, and above the 
waters of the general flood only the lofty summit of the Kremlin will tower 
majestically. Societies which are old and have lived—which have fulfilled 
their historical mission—must leave the arena of the world, be they situated 
in the Orient or in the Occident. Everything that lives, individual, special, 
or biological type, possesses nothing but a certain amount of life, and must 
die when it has been used up. (Page 75.) 


Russia, Panslavists maintain, has therefore the noble mission 
to civilise the Orient. Nothing will stop her, in spite of the 
many obstacles put in her way by the jealousy of Europe. Russia 
must therefore have the exclusive possession of the Black Sea, 
must possess the Bosphorus and change the Mediterranean Sea 
into a Russian lake. L’occident pourri has had its day; Russia 
should now have her turn. It is not a question of gaining a 
province, of humiliating one European Power, but of destroying 
everything European—replacing it by Russian. She should open 
the windows of Europe for the influx of fresh and healthy 
Russo-Byzantine air. The Panslavonic dream is the conquest 
of Constantinople and the placing of the Russian Eagles on the 
minarets of the Ancient Byzantine capital.’ 

And now let us see which of the two movements is ‘fraught 
with the greater danger for Europe, threatening its balance of 
power and the universal peace. I do not hesitate to say that 
Panslavism is far more powerful, and therefore far more danger- 
ous than Pangermanism! In the first instance it must be pointed 
out that the arena where the two enemies are bound to meet and 
fight the great battle will be in the Hast, and not, as has been so 


2 Of. also Fortnightly Review, 1905, September, p. 705. 
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often maintained, in Austria and particularly in Bohemia. It is 
not in the interests of Prussia to take possession of the German- 
speaking provinces of Austria. The German Emperor must 
never forget that above all before being the head of the Empire 
he is King of Prussia. The balance of power established to the 
advantage of the latter kingdom would soon disappear with the 
annexation of the German-speaking provinces of Austria. Berlin 
would no longer be the centre of gravity of Greater Germany, for 
Vienna would become a dangerous rival. If Pangermanism 
should triumph in an establishment of a Greater Germany, 
Prussia herself would suffer, politically and economically. In- 
deed, on several occasions Bismarck declared that Prussia had not 
the slightest intention to incorporate or to annex the German- 
speaking provinces of Austria, although Count Beust, the Austrian 
Chancellor, said that in spite of such assurance he knew full 
well the real value of the Bismarckian policy. 

Besides, I am not at all sure that immediately after the demise 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph the trouble would break loose in 
Austria. If the accession of a young ruler to the throne of the 
Habsburgs will not actually tend towards an amelioration of 
affairs, they will at least not be worse. It must never be forgotten 
that whatever the opinions of the Press and of the public with 
regard to a Crown Prince, they change as if by magic as soon 
as the Crown Prince becomes King or Emperor. History has 
furnished us with plenty of examples to this effect. Not only 
does the sceptre (and the crown) change the ideas of the ruler 
himself, but also those of the public. The innate respect, rever- 
ence and loyalty for the Emperor, symbolising the Divine power, 
the wearer of the ancient crown of the House of Habsburg, of 
the crown of Rudolph the Second and of Charles the Fifth, is not 
so much for the personality as for the office. 

The real danger, therefore, resulting from the clash of 
arms of Pangermanic and Panslavonic legions lies in the 
East. There also the interests of Tsardom and of the 
yearnings of the Slavonic nations are in harmony. It is 
towards the East, too, that all the eyes of the Western 
Powers are directed. Every European State is naturally in- 
terested in the East and desirous of securing a share—and a 
large one—in the immense wealth which is flowing into Europe 
from the Levant, by means of commerce and trade. The natural 
thoroughfare between East and West is the Balkan Peninsula. 
Constantinople, too, is a centre of commerce—and all the military 
Powers, and especially Russia, are casting longing glances upon 
this seaport, which means the largest share in the rich trade of 
the Levant. Turkey’s salvation, therefore, lies in the jealousy 
of the Powers—jealousy of each other’s aggrandisement. But 
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Turkey’s power lies also in another fact, which has perhaps not 
yet been sufficiently insisted upon. I refer to the Holy Sepulchre, 
the spot to which the eyes of millions are constantly turning. 
Three great religions—Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Greek Orthodoxy—covet this treasure in the possession of Turkey. 

I repeat, the real danger resulting from Pangermanism and 
Panslavism lies in the Drang nach Osten, both of Germany and 
of Russia, in their tendency towards economic supremacy, which 
is one of the vital points at issue in modern times. Not only 
is Germany’s naval force being increased, and her military power, 
as is evident from the recent reforms and colossal armaments, 
augmented, but she is exercising her influence over Austria, in- 
ducing the latter also to increase her naval power. It is in the 
East that the danger of Pangermanism lies, not in Prussia’s and 
Austria’s rivalry, but in their friendship, not in Prussia’s seizure 
of Austria, but in the latter’s dependence upon the German 
Empire. If Austria occupied Bosnia and Herzegovina, German 
initiative was behind it, as it was calculated to facilitate German 
expansion towards the Adriatic and the Agean Seas. Austria, 
I have no doubt, will sooner or later seek a war with Russia, 
although her chances in the Balkans will be small—especially if 
Russia shall have gained the sympathies of France and England. 
Austria herself, however, will not be strong enough to fight 
against Russia, for two-thirds of her armies consist of Slavs, and 
it will not be an easy matter, although it might have been so 
in the Middle Ages, to compel these troops to fight against their 
Slavonic brethren. But Germany’s arms will be at her disposal. 
And yet, in spite of the threatening power of Pangermanism, 
the Panslavonic peril, coming from the Balkans is, as I have 
pointed out, much greater than the Pangermanic danger. 

The offensive policy of the Balkan States and of Russia will 
begin on the day when the Turkish Empire has ceased to exist. 
It is therefore to the interest of Europe, and especially of Great 
Britain, to keep the Ottoman Empire as far as possible in 
statu quo. I have elsewhere pointed out that too many differences 
make a real rapprochement between the constitutional Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and the Government of the Tsar almost 
impossible. If not yet publicly declared enemies, Russia and 
England have stood in a hostile attitude for some time, ready 
to jump at each other’s throat, and have silently been under- 
mining each other’s influence, trying to gain supremacy where 
their respective influences came in contact. 


England [writes a Russian author] has for two centuries been scheming 
_ and plotting against us in the Far East. It is England who was, and 
generally is, at the bottom of those monstrous coalitions calculated 
to diminish our influence in the Orient. Were there no France in Western 
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Europe Russia would sooner or later be compelled to create a similar Power 
with a view to moderating England’s rapacious appetite. 
We in the West, however, unfortunately seem to commit the 
error of imagining that the Panslavonic movement—for it is a 
Panslavonic movement—will benefit the smaller Balkan States. 
Such will not be the case! The triumph of Panslavism in the 
East means nothing less than the triumph of Russia, and the 
victorious Serbs are only paving the way for a Greater Russia. 
Urbi et orbi the hope was expressed for the triumph of the 
Balkan Allies, execrating the Turks. At the risk of being 
accused of heterodoxy I do not hesitate to say that the majority 
of people were judging superficially. The government of Abdul 
Hamid was atrocious, and the Armenian massacres cry for ven- 
geance, as do the atrocities committed in the Empire of the 
Tsars and the coercive measures of the House of Romanov 
against Liberals and intellectuals. Abdul Hamid may ruminate 
in seclusion on the vanity of human grandeur, but an era of pro- 
sperity has obviously not yet dawned for Turkey. Turkey’s con- 
stitution is perhaps of not much more worth than Russia’s Magna 
Carta, granted by Tsar Nicolas, and the Young Turks, too, seem 
to have made a pretty mess of things. Yet the weakening, not to 
speak of the disappearance, of Turkey is fraught with considerable 
danger for Europe, as it is calculated only to further. the interests 
of Panslavism. If European diplomacy considers it its duty to 
put a check on the spread of Pangermanism, it should not over- 
look the much more imminent peril of Panslavism. It lies in 
the interests of universal peace, in the interests of Europe, to 
counteract the ambitious designs of Russia, and to keep the 
Ottoman Empire from further dismemberment. 


Since my writing the above pages events in the Balkans: have 
followed in rapid succession. The Christian allies have turned 
their arms against each other and committed atrocities of which 
soldiers of sternest mediaevalism need not have been ashamed. 
Once more the belligerents have proved that the Balkans will 
always constitute a hotbed of trouble. And now Enver Bey 
has again hoisted the Turkish flag on the minarets of the second 
Ottoman capital, which had fallen into the hands of Bulgaria. 
Europe is indignant. Mr. Asquith here and M. Pichon on the 
other side of the Channel are giving expression to the opinions 
of the respective Governments of England and France. But it 
is interesting to reflect how elastic the political conscience of 
Europe is. It would be easy to mention numerous instances 
when European politicians and statesmen gave and still give 
proof of stoic indifference in the face of wrongs, nay, crimes 
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committed by one or the other country. What about Roumania 
‘and the Jews? What about Russia and the Liberal movement? 
Turkey is to be coerced to evacuate Adrianople because Russia 
wills it. Will England play into the hands of Panslavism and of 
Russia? This will not be the first time that the Liberal Govern- 
ment of this country has failed to distinguish between the Russian 
people and the autocratic government of the Tsar—and by help- 
ing to strengthen the latter has weakened and crushed the hopes 
of the former. Caveant consules! 
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THE SLAV PERIL 
(II) 


THE BALKAN FIASCO 


Lurip light has been thrown by these later events in the Balkan 
Peninsula on the real state of affairs in that distressful country. 
The much-vaunted Crusade, the proclamation of which succeeded 
in deceiving even expert politicians, has been shown to have been 
nothing but an impudent ‘ bluff,’ and now the Allies are at each 
other’s throats, each keen on grabbing as much territory as 
it can contrive to win. Roumania, who had for months evinced 
an amount of forbearance that was well-nigh phenomenal, has 
taken the field with a view to the acquisition of the frontier on ° 
which she has from the outset laid so much stress, and, not to 
be backward in the race, the Turks have plucked up courage and 
are endeavouring to recover their lost ground in Thrace, and have 
already re-taken Adrianople, to the retention of which they all 
along attached so much importance. The spectacle thus pre- 
sented is one which might well fill the most cynical of onlookers 
with dismay. The war with Turkey was entered upon ostensibly 
for the purpose of freeing the oppressed Christians in Macedonia 
from Mohammedan misrule, which was universally pronounced 
to be incurable. Prudent politicians, although fully alive to the 
shortcomings of the Porte, had hitherto regarded any initiative 
which might bring about a complete transformation with a feeling 
akin to dread. But the professions of the allied Governments 
were so chivalrous and so self-denying that these politicians were 
thrown off their guard, and awaited the issue of the campaign 
with the hope that a bright era was at last in store for this 
unhappy province. 

That they did not covet a square yard of territory had been 
proclaimed by the Allies, and Europe, taking due note of this 
assurance, had warned them that their promise must be kept to 
the letter. Yet when victory crowned their arms in an incredibly 
brief space of time, the Allies, with unblushing audacity, revealed 
the true object of their famous crusade, and actually made the 
terms of the agreement which they had concluded between them 
known to the world. Servia and Greece maintained that, as they 
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had done more in the common cause than had been originally 
planned, they were fairly entitled to more of the spoils than had 
been set forth as their portion in this precious Convention, 
Bulgaria, on her side, insisted on their strict observance of the 
Agreement, and, when they maintained an obstinate attitude, 
took active measures to drive them from some of the districts in 
their occupation amid scenes of shocking barbarity, in comparison 
with which the atrocities of Batak, which sent such a thrill of 
horror throughout the civilised world, sink into insignificance. 

Charges of ruthless cruelty are met with counter-charges by 
the Bulgarians ; but although the Servians, at any rate, may not 
be wholly blameless, it is sufficiently evident that Tsar Ferdinand’s 
subjects have established a record, which has taken from them 
the last measure of the sympathy and admiration which their 
original prowess in the field had won for them. Whatever the 
terms of the peace which in process of time may be patched up 
between these quondam Ailies may be, it is perfectly certain 
that all this brutal butchery, this outrage of women, this torture 
of men and children will never be forgiven or forgotten. 

It was only the insane policy of the self-styled Committee of 
Union and Progress which could have achieved the miracle of 
combining such conflicting nationalities as the Greek, the Servian, 
and the Bulgarian, each with its dreams of the revival of its 
ancient Empire, so they were bound to quarrel with each other 
in their struggle for supremacy when their common object had 
been attained with the Turkish débdcle. But even the most 
sceptical of politicians could scarcely have predicted such an 
abominable situation as this. 

The men, women and children who have fallen a prey to the 
barbarity of the Bulgarians are counted by tens of thousands, 
but in all likelihood the exact number will never be known. Such 
is the conduct of a people the cruelty practised on which by the 
Turkish oppressor raised such an outcry, and was made by Russia 
the pretext for a war which shook the Ottoman Empire to its 
very foundations. And now stands revealed the action of those 
infamous comitadjis, which had for years rendered any stable 
form of government in Macedonia impossible. With the cry 
that they much prefer the Turks to their rivals, these Christian 
races are doing their very utmost to exterminate each other, and 
Europe looks on impotent to check bloodshed and horrors the like 
of which has never been witnessed since the great French 
Revolution. 

By the light of the disclosures made by statesmen of the 
erstwhile Balkan League in their claims for the possession 
or the retention of territory wrested from Turkey, it is perfectly 
easy to perceive that the combination was brought about with the 
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assistance and under the patronage of the Russian Government. 
There is reason to believe that the League was originally intended 
to be used as an instrument against Austria, as a revenge for the 
definitive annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which was 
regarded by many as a humiliation for Russia. But as the Porte 
did not display any inclination to place itself at the head of any 
Balkan League, it was finally decided that the combination should 
be directed against Turkey, and this with the complete cognisance 
of Russia. 

The more than suspicion that Russia was at the bottom of the 
plan accounts for the timid policy pursued by Austria~-Hungary, 
who detected her influence in the insolent attitude assumed by 
Servia. The Government of the Emperor Francis Joseph had 
no difficulty in seeing that Russia would intervene if it retorted, 
and the result was serious financial loss to the Dual Monarchy 
through the partial mobilisation of its army which the most 
elementary prudence dictated, a step which was also taken by the 
Government of the Emperor Nicholas, so that Europe was for 
months in dread of a war on a much larger scale than that which 
was being waged in the Balkan Peninsula. 

If any lurking doubt could have been entertained as to Russia’s 
share in the Balkan League, it must have been dispelled by the 
part which she has played throughout. The different members 
of the late combination have constantly appealed, and still refer, 
to her as if she alone counted in Europe, taking their orders 
from her whenever it suited them to obey, but, with the extra- 
ordinary arrogance which has been their marked characteristic 
ever since they achieved their first successes, refusing to pay 
heed to her recommendations when they were not to their taste. 
Of late we have heard a good deal about coolness between 
Roumania and Austria-Hungary, and about a rapprochement 
between Roumania and Russia, and this theory is extremely 
plausible. Russian prestige has been hard hit by this internecine 
warfare in the Balkan Peninsula, and it is only natural that 
Roumania should have been launched against Bulgaria as the 
only chance of bringing it to a close. Very invidious, too, will 
be the task of Russia when she is called upon to act as umpire 
between her protégés when they are thoroughly exhausted, as any 
imagined favour shown to one will be resented by the rest. 

It is not altogether a pleasant reflexion that the other Powers 
of the Triple Entente might have been, or, for that matter, may 
still be, drawn into complications which have been largely created 
by Russia, whose intriguing policy is mainly responsible for this 
hideous situation in the Balkan Peninsula. France certainly had 
no desire to witness any drastic alteration in the status quo, as 
the maintenance of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 438 U 
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Empire was a cardinal point of her programme. Nor, as $i 
Edward Grey has proved, had England any inclination to run the 
risk of a European conflagration. 

Yet, owing to their loyalty to the Triple Entente, both England 
and France have too often been induced to play the game of 
Russia ; and if Germany had, instead of counselling moderation, 
stood as resolutely by the side of Austria-Hungary as she did 
in the crisis of 1908, the consequences might have been disastrous, 
It is now easy to understand why France was so eager to settle 
her difficulties with England and to cultivate with her a friend- 
ship, which has been a distinct advantage to both, as Great 
Britain had suffered too much from the unpractical policy of 
‘splendid isolation.’ France was glad to add to her own a 
moderating influence in her alliance with Russia, but it is possible 
even for her to pay too heavy a price for that alliance, and Russia’s 
action must often have been a cause of serious anxiety to her 
statesmen. The praise lavished in Paris on Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy, and the enthusiasm to which M. Poincaré’s visit to 
England has given rise, show the importance which France 
attaches to the entente cordiale. 

Russia’s connexion with the Balkan League has from the 
outset crippled the authority of the so-called European Concert, 
which has been defied by the minor States in turn, and is now 
being flouted by Turkey, who is seeking to profit by this warfare 
between the Christians, and to recover as much of the territory 
which she had lost as she can occupy, and this in spite of the 
Treaty of London, which, however, has not yet been ratified. 
If the Powers had shown more kindness to Turkey this might 
not have happened, but they allowed Adrianople to fall to Bulgaria 
on the cruel principle that to the victor belong the spoils, and 
this is the penalty which they have brought on themselves. 
International law is a dead letter in South-Eastern Europe, and 
the prestige of Christendom has vanished. What must the 
Mohammedan world at large think of the atrocities practised by 
Christians on each other, and of the impotence betrayed by the 
Great Powers? 

How this will all end it is impossible to foresee at the present 
date. One thing at least is certain, and this is that Bulgaria, 
whose praise was in everyone’s mouth at the beginning of this 
year, has been hurled irom that proud eminence to the lowest 
depths, and can no longer aspire to the predominant position in 
the Balkan Peninsula. Assailed by her former Allies, and, as 
a further result of Dr. Daneff’s mad policy, by Roumania and 
Turkey, Bulgaria presents a pitiful spectacle, and to an appeal 
to the Russian Government to extricate her from the trouble 
which she has brought on herself joins overtures to her foes, who, 
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after such a cruel experience, will be very careful ere they consent 
to sign peace with her, as she is no more to be trusted. 

There is even an idea that Bulgaria will not be allowed to 
hold any of the Macedonian territory, and if this is the case, and 
the Turks are permitted to retain some of the ground which they 
are occupying, she will be .far worse off than she was at the 
beginning of the war last autumn, when all her losses in life 
and treasure are considered. The Greeks and the Servians have 
been as united together as the League was in its operations 
against the Ottoman forces, but their quarrel with Bulgaria once 
over, will they be so friendly when they come to their division 
of the spoils? Greek hatred of the Servians was only less keen 
than Greek hatred of the Bulgarians in the days gone by. 

All this opens out the prospect of a Bulgarian war of revenge, 
when that country has recovered from its exhaustion, with the 
inevitable accompanying horrors, and in the meanwhile the 
comitadjis may be expected to be active. Murder and rapine will 
continue to be the melancholy fate of Macedonia; indeed, the 
only practical solution of the problem would be autonomy for that 
unhappy country, with a strong European gendarmerie. But how 
could so desirable a consummation be attained while the Great 
Powers are at variance? And would the whole of Macedonia not 
eventually fall, in such a case, to Bulgaria, who would intrigue 
and agitate as she has done all these years with the example of 
Eastern Roumelia before her? 

Nor, again, does the extension of Servia and of Roumania 
under the patronage of Russia bode any good to Austria-Hungary, 
as there are millions of those races within the borders of the 
Dual Monarchy, and the collapse of Turkey has been an object- 
lesson to them. They have learnt what can be done by a 
united effort, and the spirit of race is strong among these subject 
peoples. That they will be a cause of anxiety and trouble to 
Austria-Hungary is such a moral certainty that it is difficult 
to understand her passive attitude when, with Roumania still a 
virtual ally and Turkey still unconquered, she might by a display 
of firmness have prevented the opening of hostilities. At any rate, 
from the Austrian point of view, such a course might have been 
well worth the risk. Better far to crush the impending evil with 
so many points in her favour than to sit still, to incur so much 
odium at the price of heavy sacrifice in precautionary measures, 
and then to be confronted with difficulties which all the ingenuity 
of her statesmen can hardly meet. 

This internecine war has, in point of fact, been even more 
detrimental to the interests of Austria-Hungary than the war 
between the League and Turkey, as it has brought Servia 
prominently to the front with the prospect of a far greater addition 
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of territory than ould otherwise have fallen to her lot, and this 
means @ source of increased danger to the Dual Monarchy. Bul- 
garia’s successes in Thrace having raised her to the preponderant 
position in the Balkan Peninsula, Austria-Hungary, in courtship 
of her, contrived to estrange a faithful friend, Roumania, and, her 
calculations having now miscarried, has, in homely parlance, 
fallen between two stools. The Dual Monarchy can no longer 
reckon on a strong ally in the Balkan Peninsula to help to 
frustrate any intrigues against it. 

Such is the situation. Neither Russia nor Austria-Hungary 
have emerged to their own satisfaction from this ordeal, and the 
Balkan Peninsula is, and will long remain, virtually in a chaotic 
state, with every prospect of intermittent complications. Such 
is the result of a war professedly undertaken in the sacred cause 
of the liberation of oppressed races, but in reality for the further- 
ance of selfish and ambitious schemes. As Europe cannot or will 
not sink private differences and unite to send a strong international 
gendarmerie to the country which was until recently held by the 
Turks, England should be a quiet onlooker, ready to lend a 
hand for the alleviation of distress, but firmly determined to 
refrain from any step which might drag her into complications 
with which she has no concern, and in this course she would be 
at one with France. There is no reason why England and France 
should aid and abet Russia in her schemes for the dismemberment 
of her neighbours, and there are many solid arguments against 
such a policy. We have heard a good deal about the so-called 
Yellow Peril, but there is a Slav peril much nearer home to which 
the Central Powers have been a precious barrier. 


J. W. OZANNE. 
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AN INDUSTRIOUS DIARIST OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


‘Sap silly stuff!’ ‘Low and unconnected nonsense!’ In such 
terms would Mrs. Larpent, wife of John Larpent, dramatic censor 
at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, unconcernedly dismiss the MS. of a play submitted to 
her husband by some aspiring author of whom she saw fit to 
disapprove. 

Adverse criticism, especially where no responsibility is in- 
curred, is @ congenial pastime to the feminine mind, and Mrs. 
Larpent was probably not the first, nor yet the last wife of a 
licenser of plays who could lay claim to a fair share of the abuse 
that has been so freely lavished upon that unpopular official since 
he was originally instituted. If, however, John Larpent’s 
victims had but known it, their unappreciated efforts were not 
instantly to perish. A copy of every MS. play submitted to this con- 
scientious man during the forty-six years of his censorship from 
1778 until 1824 was carefully preserved, so that when, six years 
after his death, his widow, suffering from old age and ill-health, 
decided to give up her home and to go and live with a married 
son, her most arduous duty was the sorting out and disposal of 
this gigantic collection. Anybody whose painful duty it has been 
to turn out the dusty accumulated papers of a London house after 
even a score of years will acknowledge that these disappointed 
playwrights ultimately reaped some measure of revenge for what 
they considered Mr. Larpent’s ineptitude and lack of judgment, 
and surely where much of it was due! 

But Anna Larpent’s claim upon the notice of posterity does 
not rest upon her self-assumed and occasional réle of dramatic 
critic. Carefully preserved by her descendants are seventeen 
bulky volumes of her MS. journal, giving us a minute account 
of her daily life for more than fifty years, from 1773 until her last 
entry, in 1830, four years before her death. 

The daughter of Sir James Porter, Ambassador to the Porte 
from 1746 to 1762, Anna was born at Pera in 1758, her mother 
being the eldest daughter of the Dutch Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, the Baron de Hochepied, who, owing to his efforts in freeing 
the slaves, was made a Magnate of Hungary and received the 
801 
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title of Baron, which, upon the death of her brother, Mrs. Larpent 
herself inherited, and her son John after her. At a very tender 
age the little girl made the whole journey across Europe at least 
once in her father’s carriage; but of this, although there is no 
room to doubt that she was a painstaking and observant infant, 
there is naturally no autobiographical record. 

In 1763 Sir James Porter was appointed Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of Brussels, a post which he held for two 
years, when he retired to London to a house in Great Marlborough 
Street, and devoted himself to the cultivation of science and 
literature. Here, a widower, he was surrounded by a distin- 
guished circle, who, as she grew old enough to take her place in 
society, showed exceeding kindness to his daughter Anna, and 
as &@ young girl she naturally received and frequented a varied and 
interesting society. 

The Journal, as it exists to-day, does not really begin until 
1790, eight years after Anna became Mrs. Larpent. But there 
is a small retrospective volume, containing a summary of her life 
and occupations as a girl, collected from earlier diaries, and giving 
@ most exhaustive catalogue of the people she met and enter- 
tained, the houses she visited, the books she read, and the sermons 
she listened to for the nine years previous to her marriage. At 
the age of fifteen she tells us that she began to write down every 
evening ‘ what persons I had seen, books read, and sentiments 
heard, &c., during the day,’ and this practice she found so stimu- 
lating that ‘As I grew older I wrote better, judged better, the 
employment delighted me, and gave a spirit to all my occupa- 
tions. . . . My religion was extremely strengthened by this sort 
of artificial conscience.’ Possibly it might have been happier for 
Anna Porter and for those immediately associated with her in 
the years to come had this ‘artificial conscience’ been a little 
less strengthened. Her mother, Lady Porter, had been a Dutch 
Lutheran, and though there is no written evidence of it in the 
Journals it is possible that as a girl Anna may have come under 
the indirect influence, if not of the Countess of Huntingdon her- 
self, at least of her ‘Connexion,’ as it was called. Selina 
Hastings, Countess of Huntingdon, the intimate friend of the 
Wesleys and of Whitefield, who carried the ‘ New Light’ so suc- 
cessfully into aristocratic circles, might well be regarded as the 
moral great-grandmother of those evangelicals who darkened a 
large section of the youth of the Victorian era. And Mrs. Larpent, 
who never deserted the Established Church, nor as far as we 
know sat under John Wesley, was, often for her own unhappiness, 
@ very thorough Evangelical. The number of sermons which she 
listened to or read, and her comments upon them, would alone 
filla volume. She was not always complimentary—‘ An unknown 
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preacher, his sermon was a splenetic rant against the world, etc.’ 
Another was ‘commonplace stuff—ill delivered,’ and a third was 
‘a sad sermon, almost indecent—that religion was a cure for all’ 
ills!’ Sometimes she was better pleased. The discourses of 
Dr. Moss, the Bishop of St. Davids, were always a success. Dr. 
Courtenay usually gave satisfaction, and Dr. Baker’s sermon was 
once just not bad, and another day even admirable, while 
‘elegant ’ was an adjective freely used in this connexion when 
real pleasure had been derived. We may imagine her as a young 
girl primly seated in the high square pew of one of Wren’s hand- 
some churches, coldly and intelligently appraising the long-winded 
eloquence which the bewigged gentleman in a black gown thun- 
dered forth from under the sounding-board of the high carved 
pulpit. The Ten Commandments would stare her in the face 
over the unadorned altar flanked by marble tablets inscribed with 
florid tribute to the memory of some dead and gone City magnate. 
And we may feel sure that her mind was never permitted to wander 
to reflexions on her neighbour’s doings, nor her eyes to con- 
template the latest fashions on her immediate neighbour’s person ! 
But Anna Porter, who was presently to become Mrs. John 
Larpent, only went to sermons on Sunday as became a good 
Protestant Churchwoman of the eighteenth century. During the 
week, in company with all the other young ladies in good society, 
she went to balls, and was frequently at the Opera, the theatre, 
Sadler’s Wells, Almack’s, and Ranelagh. From the aged 
Duchess of Queensberry, noted in her old age as much for her 
beauty as for her eccentricity, Sir James Porter’s daughter re- 
ceived much kindness. She records how she ‘ read loud ’ Sterne’s 
letters to the Duchess: ‘ she required me to read slow and con- 
tinually interrupted, always to make some quaint observation.’ 
In 1777 she was taken by this sprightly lady to see ‘ Polly,’ the 
second part of the Beggar’s Opera, which brought political disgrace 
upon John Gay, and no less upon his aristocratic patrons. 


I was extremely pleased to go with the Duchess to see this opera, which 
from the protection she gave its author Gay and from the spirit of the 
times, occasioned her dismission from Court. She heard it with delight. 
She sang all the airs after ye actors. She told me astory about every song— 
how Gay wrote it such a night after supper at Amesbury (her country 
house), how he wanted a Rime, how she helped him out, ete., etc. The 
Duchess told me that, on Gay’s being accused of immorality in the end of 
ye Beggar’s Opera, some nobleman (I really think Lord Bath, but I am 
not certain) said, ‘Why, Gay, you have only transported him, pursue him 
and bring him to punishment!’ .. . ‘and see,’ says she, ‘how finely he 
has wrought out the tale.’ ‘But,’ said she, ‘I was punished... and Gay 
is morally vindicated. I told the Lord Chamberlain, I thanked him, it 
saved me trouble and curtsies.’ 
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The writer goes on to tell us that the play cost this indomitable 
old lady her life. She went constantly to see it, and would 
not be prevented by a very bad cold. ‘At her age ye heat of a 
summer playhouse increased it, an inflammation came on, and 
she died in consequence.’ They were a curious couple to go 
‘raking,’ as they themselves might have termed it, together! 
The venerable Duchess who succeeded in not being venerable 
at all, retaining not only all her youthful spirits and much of her 
youthful beauty, but also the dress of her own youth some seventy 
years ago, refusing ‘ to cut and curl my hair like a sheep’s head 
or wear one of their trolloping sacks.’ As she sat in her box 
defiant of the Lord Chamberlain, and extravagantly outraging 
all the ‘ modes’ of Europe, beating time to the music and loudly 
singing the songs she had helped her pet poet to write, she would 
have presented a surprising contrast to the handsome self- 
possessed precise girl of nineteen beside her. Anna Porter 
affected throughout her life to despise dress and kindred frivolities, 
but we have the surest testimony that she was infinitely careful 
of the minutest details of the toilet, and would never have allowed 
herself to stray far from the accredited path of the prevailing 
fashions. 

Anna had apparently decided at an early age that she did not 
care for society. ‘Nothing tires me like keeping up La Belle 
Conversation all day. Je ne suis pas faite pour cela,’ she observes 
while still in her teens. She complains that at a large circle she 
attended there was not one interesting word spoken, ‘ so thoroughly 
was the conversation chit-chat.’ On another occasion she 
describes a Sunday circle as ‘ dull and disagreeable,’ but attributes 
it to her own fault, as she has not the spirit of amusement, is 
shy and cold, and cannot ‘ trifle agreeably.’ When in a knot of 
young ladies talking of hairdressing and milliners, she cannot 
join in, but greatly prefers listening to the talk of her elders on 
politics. Probably at this age she was as shy and self-conscious 
as many other young girls who are not sustained by a frivolous 
disposition, for in 1777 she met General Paoli and Dr. Johnson 
‘Ye Great’ at Bath, but has nothing more to say about either 
of them. Yet we can imagine how she sat drinking in such words 
of wisdom as fell from the latter, and trying to shut her fastidious 
eyes to his execrable table manners. No doubt she had inherited 
a conscientious disposition from her father, of whom it was once 
said by George the Third that he was the only one of his subjects 
who served him disinterestedly, for he had refused every honour 
except his knighthood, and who, after his retirement from 
Brussels, declined to be nominated President of the Royal Society 
in 1768, ‘not feeling himself of sufficient consequence or rich 
enough to live in such a style as he conceived the President of 
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such a society should maintain.’ His daughter's social resolutions 
at the beginning of the year 1776 certainly read oddly for a girl 
of eighteen. ‘I will endeavour to please all. Converse with the 
men unaffectedly without flirting, with the women with good 
humour and complaisance, attention and kindness. Prudence 
guide me! Duty animate me!’ Duty does not sound a very 
powerful lever to social intercourse, and evidently was not 
found so. 

Her father died at the close of 1776 ; but in spite of the shock 
and sorrow of his death Anna’s social duties were only tem- 
porarily interrupted, mourning at this time being apparently not 
observed with rigidity in good society. Kind friends gathered 
round her and refused to allow her much seclusion, anxious, no 
doubt, that Sir James Porter’s daughter should not lose her proper 
position. She notes that in the following year, 1777, she went 
four times to Court, besides attending innumerable plays, not to 
speak of evenings spent at Vauxhall and Ranelagh. She may or 
may not have been a reluctant victim, but it is a relief to find 
her occasionally expressing her enjoyment in proper girlish fashion 
when she has been ‘ particularly happy in a merry circle of young 
friends,’ and she admits ‘innocently amused.’ Even so, how- 
ever, she reproaches herself next day for ‘ ye horrid effects of 
dissipation ’ as bitterly as the most cheerful rake of her acquaint- 
ance might have done when he awoke with a splitting headache 
after a night spent under his friend’s mahogany. ‘ Went in a 
mask to Lady Derby’s and Lady Clarges’. I was amused, entered 
into this folly with spirit, and repented of it.” We wonder why? 
Anna might have found a few more congenial spirits had she 
lived fifty years later, but the young sparks and the gay ‘ misses’ 
of her own day pained her perpetually. She complains of an 
Irishman whom she meets who has twenty curls on either side of 
his head, and concludes instantly that his person must be better 
ornamented than his mind. At a later period she recalls that in 
1778, at a ball at the house of Sir Gerard Vanneck, she had 
‘danced a Cotillon in the same set with that great man William 
Pitt. I then only noticed him as looking fair and rather vacant, 
being awkwardly tall and dancing ill.’ Other hasty judgments 
of her youth were probably no less faulty. 

There is a curious note in connexion with the Vannecks, who 
were intimate friends during her father’s lifetime, but who are 
later referred to as ‘ children of darkness.’ Sir Joshua Vanneck 
died the year after Sir James Porter, and the bereaved families 
were at first constantly together. Anna observes that ‘ while we 
gave the same liveries (we presume for mourning) yet they added 
two rows of silver lace. We took off one row of worsted. Ainsi 
roule la boule.’ The Vannecks, of course, ‘ rolled in prosperity ’ 
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and enjoyed it, which was possibly the reason of their losing Miss 
Porter’s fastidious approval. 
When Anna was barely twenty, the governess to whose care 
she and her little sister had been confided married Mr. Planta, 
tutor to the Royal children, and left her sole guardian of Clara, 
who was only thirteen. This responsibility was singularly con- 
genial to the elder sister, who began to educate and train the 
young mind with alarming thoroughness. We hope the process 
was as pleasant to the child as to her instructress, who set herself 
to obtain the ‘ calm, reflected command ’ she wished to have over 
her. ‘Anna was herself studying Rousseau at the time, which 
possibly influenced her methods. When a young lady of twenty 
on a country walk enjoys ‘an inexpressibly pleasing calm in view- 
ing the charms of nature,’ and refers to a ploughboy as ‘a youth 
shouting with a rude voice not unpleasing the sans souci of his 
heart,’ we can dimly imagine the lines upon which she would 
endeavour to train the infant understanding. Mrs. Chapone’s 
famous Letters on ye Improvement of the Mind played a large 
part in little Clara’s education, while since her sister was nothing 
if not conscientious, history, grammar, the use of the globes, 
French, and arithmetic were certainly not forgotten. But the 
moral training was even more severe than the mental, and, judging 
by subsequent history, there must occasionally have been attempts 
at rebellion on the part of the younger girl, who was decidedly 
human. 

Anna had declared that she had ‘ no ambition as to marriage, 
no vanity as to admiration to interest or animate me,’ but none 
the less at the age of twenty-four, in 1782, she married in quite 
a satisfactory manner. Her choice, as we have seen, was John 
Larpent, an officer of the Privy Purse and Censor of Plays, a 
widower with one little boy, Seymour. Her reasons for choosing 
Mr. Larpent were as sound as they were wholly unromantic : 

A fair honourable character as far as I could collect, a moderate quiet 
decent situation of life, a virtuous moral character. Great tenderness for 
his first wife, respect for her memory, a propriety of conduct to her and 
her son. . . a great inducement as I loved my sister tenderly, and she had 
no friend but me. I hoped the man who felt so much for his motherless 
son would feel for my orphan child. He seemed grave too. I had often 
examined my conscience and my heart on the present characters of young 
men, of men of the world. I answered in the negative—so much doubt 
perplexed me. 


There being no doubt in this case, she married Mr. Larpent, 
and, taking Clara with her, went to live in Upper Grosvenor 
Street. 

The first eight years of her married life are passed over in 
silence. Mrs. Larpent was probably sufficiently occupied with 
the care of her household, of her two babies, and the manage- 
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ment of a rather uncertain income, since the censorship 
appears to have been by no means regularly paid at this 
period, and the Privy Purse appointment was not of long dura- 
tion. The first of the sixteen large volumes of this monumental 
work of industry, which the author refers to as her Methodised 
Journal, is dated 1790, and is solemnly dedicated ‘To my dear 
Husband and Sister.’ This dedication has all the self-conscious 
pomposity of a voice from the grave, which indeed it was intended 
tobe. Some people relieve their minds about those matters which 
they have found it a little awkward to discuss with their nearest 
and dearest in their lifetime in a testamentary document. Mrs. 
Larpent preferred the form of a diary to be read after her death. 
For her husband she has nothing that is not handsome if also 
a little exhausting to say. ‘The years I have spent with you 
make me regret those that I have not. Live over my life in 
this book—see how I spent it, and by what means I have formed 
my mind. Praise me where you can. Condemn me where you 
must. But love me everywhere if you can.’ 

Unfortunately, as so frequently happens, Mr. Larpent pre- 
deceased his wife by several years, and had probably no time or 
opportunity to read the Journal at all, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that Clara was also spared that ordeal. Otherwise, even after the 
lapse of years, when the bonds of early affection had no doubt 
re-asserted themselves in old age, she might have been a little 
pained to learn that her elder sister considered she had ‘ spent 
her life in her service,’ nor could she have cared to reopen old 
wounds by recalling ‘by hints the painful occasions in which an 
exertion was necessary that I now feel has hurt my spirits. You 
will reflect on the past, and by that means sanctify the present.’ 

The first painful occasion alluded to was Clara’s marriage in 
1798 to Mr. Trail, an old and valued friend of the family, to 
whom there seems to have been no objection except that he was 
several years her senior. The prospect of this marriage, however, 
gave, for some unexplained reason, dire offence to the elder sister. 
‘It is my duty as a Christian,’ she remarks to her diary, ‘to 
pity her infatuation, as a reflecting person I am lost in wonder at 
it.’ So she read the works of Metastasio in ten volumes in Italian 
to compose herself. Clara, however, required neither pity nor 
wonder, for the marriage turned out a remarkably happy one, 
and once the ceremony was over Mrs. Larpent seems to have 
been entirely reconciled. The second cause of offence on Clara’s 
part was more serious. Ten years later Mr. Trail unhappily 
died. He had been appointed in 1804 Commissioner to examine 
into the finances of Ireland—an important office which he had 
discharged with great credit. Mrs. Larpent remarks senten- 
tiously : ‘He died honoured, and as yet had done nothing but 
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what deserved he should be so,’ and she adds that both he and 
her sister may be better removed from ‘a life of unexpected 
prosperity, great luxury and temptation!’ The unknown motiye 
which had influenced Mrs. Larpent’s original attitude towards 
her sister’s marriage seems to have reasserted itself at the time 
of Clara’s bereavement, which she appears even to have regarded 
as a disguised blessing! Small wonder, if she said anything of 
this sort to Mrs. Trail, that the latter, who by now had her own 
circle of friends in Ireland, where she was evidently much valued 
for her social charm and beauty, preferred to go back and live 
there instead of once more placing herself under the severe tute- 
lage of her affectionate sister. ‘Ten years living apart and acting 
on different principles and with different habits certainly unfitted 
us for being again together,’ remarks Mrs. Larpent, but she was 
much hurt all the same, and was glad to be able to note that ‘ not 
one reproach or ill-humoured reflection has escaped her.’ Possibly 
Mr. Larpent, who must have been fond of his sister-in-law, gave 
his wife on this occasion one of those ‘kind hints’ to which we 
sometimes find allusion in the diary when she was a prey to low 
spirits or an inclination to be irritable. At all events, she adds 
modestly enough that perhaps she deserves some spiritual chas- 
tisement, for, having been left in sole charge at the age of nineteen 
of a sister of thirteen, ‘ self-conceit and assurance had something 
to do with the performance of her duty.’ All her life poor Mrs. 
Larpent’s affections, in the expression of which she showed 
perhaps more zeal than discretion, seem to have caused her per- 
petual suffering. Once when sorely, and, as far as we can judge, 
needlessly tried, she cries out to her diary : ‘ My affection itself 
‘is my unhappiness, for I am so zealous, so anxious, that I almost 
equal the fire of persecution. My love would purify till it destroys. 
Religion counteracts the perpetual disappointment that I live 
under.’ She was in reality, poor lady, a victim of those fierce 
early Evangelical influences in which she had been reared, or, 
more probably, had reared herself, combined with a dominating 
will which could not endure to be crossed. In her family affec- 
tions, moreover, she had possibly as a girl been a little warped 
by the vagaries of her brother, the Baron de Hochepied, which 
were a constant source of disquiet to his serious sister, and 
especially his relations with the Countess Grosvenor, which for 
many years were not legalised. At all events, to the end of her 
life, though a deeply affectionate woman, she seems to have 
enjoyed little peace in her affections. The prospect of each of 
her sons’ marriage was a cause of terrible apprehension to her, 
although she had no objection to either of their brides and seems 
to have been well satisfied with them when they had once become 
wives. 
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In a house not far from the Marble Arch, among many of her 
own possessions which have survived a century, hangs an interest- 
ing portrait of the school of Raeburn of a lady of perhaps thirty 
years, in the charming dress of the latter end of the eighteenth 
century. She has straight features, a rather firm mouth, and 
brilliant brown eyes, and her magnificent coiffure of powdered 
curls rests upon a most becoming blue ribbon, which is repeated 
in the sash at her waist. Perhaps the folds of her muslin fichu 
are drawn @ thought too close, perhaps the sash is a trifle lower 
than it should be, thus giving a greater severity of outline to 
the figure, or do we oply think so because on the table at her elbow 
is a stout leather-bound volume of the famous diary in which 
are packed away so much sententious learning, piety, and 
criticism ? 

Had Mrs. Larpent been painted a few decades later, her 
undoubted good looks would have been successfully disguised by 
a plain and unattractive style of hairdressing, and her bodice 
probably unadorned, save with a cameo brooch and a long gold 
watch-chain, would have been as severe, and, we may add, as ill- 
fitting as her conscience. But in those closing years of the 
eighteenth century the fashions, no less than the artists, dealt so 
tenderly with the pious, the learned, the blue stockings and the 
prigs, that they are scarcely distinguishable from their most 
frivolous and worldly sisters. In the same house hangs a very 
charming full-length portrait of Clara. She gives the impression 
that she is already stepping away into a country landscape from 
the rigour of sisterly authority in London, and her soft little 
face is crowned by an immense hat, on which are set a quite 
immoderate number of ostrich feathers. Family tradition has it 
that Clara was originally painted in a hat, but, the mode changing, 
she decided that her portrait should be kept up to date, and a 
compliant artist was induced to replace the hat by a turban. 
Ultimately her nephew John’s wife insisted upon the turban being 
painted out, and the hat as we see it to-day restored! We scarcely 
think her sister would have countenanced the first act of levity, 
but by that time Mrs. Larpent was probably not consulted. 

But to return to the Methodised Journal, which, with the 
omission of only eight years, covers, as we have said, no less a 
period than from 1773 to 1880. They were years crowded with 
some of the greatest events in the history of Europe. They were 
the years of the French Revolution, and Mrs. Larpent, who, as 
well as her husband, was of French extraction (Sir James Porter 
being of the La Roche family and the Larpents having originally 
fled from France at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes), had 
much personal association with the more important of the 
refugees who came to England. But, as a whole, these volu- 
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minous diaries, written in the pointed handwriting of the day of 
which the ink is slowly fading, lay no special claim to li 

or political interest. They are practically free from scandal, and 
they do not sparkle with wit like those of some of her mor 
famous contemporaries. Mrs. Larpent was entirely innocent of 
a sense of humour, and such amusement as may be derived from 
their pages by the reader who has been granted a sufficient span 
of life and share of industry to read them was certainly not 
intended. But as a faithful record of the daily life of an intelli. 
gent and well-bred lady, who upon moderate means made two 
ends meet and left over a margin for entertajning and being enter. 
tained ; who, as the daughter of an ambassador and the wife of 
@ prominent member of official and literary circles, lived in much 
the same position as so many professional men’s wives do to-day, 
with just the differences which over a hundred years have made, 
they cannot be altogether devoid of interest. Every person she 
meets, every gathering she attends, every book that she reads 
and every sermon which she hears, every occupation she pursues, 
continue to be carefully noted and commented on, not to speak 
of her own varying emotions. After her marriage Mrs. Larpent 
lived in rather less aristocratic circles, but she was never at any 
time a toady, like some of her contemporaries. For ‘the 
aristocracy of money-bags,’ as she called it, she had nothing but 
uncompromising contempt. 

I was to-day thrown into a society of wealthy citizens. I cannot like 

this society in conversation . . . few money getters have extended educa- 
tion. To-day par exemple how the English language was murdered! only 
to be equalled by the cutting up of the Court Calendar! Such a confusion 
of Lords and Ladies, and to use a vulgar phrase Whose Who. . . . Then 
the look of contempt if your laced cloak is not so rich as mine, the brag of 
being fashionable, in a word the chink chink of the guineas which kills all 
other sounds. 
Surely it were easier for the camel to pass through the narrow 
gate of the needle’s eye than for a rich man to find entry into 
the exclusive kingdom of Mrs. Larpent’s approval! ‘For those 
who, in her opinion, rose too rapidly in this world, even though 
it were by their own industry and merits, she is almost equally 
censorious. She describes a ball that she went to at the house 
of her own physician, who, from being attached to the Court, had 
recently acquired both riches and eminence : 

A vast crowd: it was hopping not dancing, nor could the dancers from 
the crowd tell who they hopt with. I own I was for the hour I staid, 
amused. I have known F ten years, and his progress and rise in his 
ptofession and in the world is curious, and forms one of those instances 
of shrewdness and presence of mind in improving every event seldom 
found. The rise from a walking Apothecary with the Pestle and Mortar 
over ye dore to the physician sinking under an immense practice is not 
surprising. Talents and perseverance might do that. But his title of 
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Baronet, his ease with persons of the first rank. Splendid entertainments 
crowded by them. Essential benefits to his family . . . in short the whole 
scene of to-night formed by knowledge of the world, of mankind, by the art 
of seizing their foibles, and availing himself of his own talents and atten- 
tion just as they could be most useful, presented ample food for reflection. 


When the daily entries in the Journal begin systematically 
in 1790, the Larpents were living in Newman Street, and Mrs. 
Larpent was the mother of two little boys, John and George. To 
have a ‘ followed occupation ’ seems to have been the main object 
of her ambition. To rise and retire always at the same hour, 
punctually if possible, to fill every intervening corner and crevice 
of time with a series of duties, interspersed with pleasures which 
were rather inevitable than sought for, was the aim of her exist- 
ence. She was a conscientious housekeeper, and seated at one of 
those charming mahogany bureaux with the glass china-cupboard 
above it she kept her weekly accounts, which were once a month 
submitted to Mr. Larpent, and wrote those ‘ fiddle-faddle’ notes 
which she considered as great a waste of time as any modern lady 
of fashion. All the same, we can hardly imagine Mrs. Larpent 
reconciling herself to the use of a telephone! Until her boys 
went to school she concerned herself closely with their education. 
She found time to read quite as much as she had done as a girl, 
copying out long extracts in her diary of the books that she 
approved, and the marvel is that in those days, before lending 
libraries were invented, she was able to acquire so many. She 
played cards, a discreet rubber of whist, a round of Commerce 
or Casino, but we feel sure that the stakes were not dangerously 
high. She went into society, and she received visits. The 
‘followed occupations ’ seem, however, to have méant principally 
needlework, of which she did a bewildering amount, both useful 
and ornamental, and she also painted flowers from Nature, dried 
them, and practised all those other fashionable * ingenuities ’ by 
which the ladies of this date were already beginning to destroy 
the stately simplicity of the early Georgian drawing-rooms. 

Here is a specimen of a day in London in 1792, unclaimed by 
social duties : 

Rose at eight—prayed—red—Breakfasted. Walked. Taught George 
two hours his usual lessons). Then drew a breadth of my sister’s lawn coat 
and prepared the work. Dressed. Dined. All the evening worked at the 
chair till tea. Mr. Larpent red loud the Newspapers full of extraordinary 
french news—the taking of Brussels, etc. These are wonderful times. Tea. 
He then red loud an MSS. play brought for licensing. Columbus a most 
absurd composition—all dramatic rule or time unobserved, all costume in 
the characters forgotten. Vulgar, unpoetical, in short absurd. Supt netted 
to bed at 11. 


Mr. Larpent was fond of ‘reading loud,’ which suited his 
wife’s ‘followed occupations’ very well. While she hemmed 
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squares of muslin for his neckcloths or her own fichus, worked 
at chair covers or mended the house linen, she listened to articles 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, the newspapers, and often more 
abstruse works of history or philosophy. On one solemn occasion 
when his father was reading aloud Paradise Lost, her stepson 
Seymour showed himself ‘so devoid of imagination that he fell 
asleep.’ 

* Domestic affairs make the groundwork of my life,’ observed 
Mrs. Larpent pensively after she had cut out five shifts, but 
there is ample evidence that she did not neglect her social 
obligations, and although it would not be genteel to admit it 
she obviously enjoyed them. By now she had probably overcome 
her youthful shyness but she was still censorious. She describes 
a small evening party at General Morrison’s. ‘They played at 
cards—they yawned—they danced to the Footman’s fiddle, old, 
young, middle-aged, all sorts and sizes. It was odd and to me 
dull.’ Another large assembly she refers to in the descriptive 
terms for which she was never at a loss as ‘an odd jumble of 
finery and equivoque,’ and to a young lady who displeased her 
as “a knock-me-down Miss.’ Another party was much more 
congenial : 

All Law, round buckled wigs, black coats and odd awkward manners, 
but sense and conversation. I love to view mankind in their various 
Classes and Professions. I think Lawyers always seem ye happiest set of 
men, because most occupied, most responsible. 

‘ Ribbons, gauzes, this, that, flip-flap,’ was a style of conversa- 
tion in which some of her female intimates still indulged to 
Mrs. Larpent’s profound displeasure. As the wife of the dramatic 
censor she went, of course, constantly to the play and found 
Mrs. Jordan ‘diverting.’ Mrs. Siddons, whom she greatly 
enjoyed later, at the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, in No 
Song no Supper, as Lady Macbeth only ‘acted well, Kemble 
stiffly, trickfully, yet in one sense sensibly!’ 

She paid an annual visit to the Exhibition, approved of Sir 
Joshua’s portraits ‘notwithstanding his colouring,’ and found 
many faults in ‘ Angelica.’ One of her most pleasing recreations 
was to drive with her husband and sons through the country 
visiting the mansions of ‘ Ye Great,’ but even this proved some- 
thing of a toil, for she felt compelled on her return to describe 
them in her Journal, with all the pictures and furniture, in the 
minutest and most accurate detail. 

The Larpents had their own house at Ashtead, in Surrey, 
to which they drove constantly to spend merely a few days with 
as little fuss and ceremony as their great-grandchildren might 
motor to a ‘ week-end’ cottage. 

At Ashtead Mrs. Larpent was naturally full of activities, 
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planting her garden, instructing her boys, and especially 
interesting herself in the Sunday School. She enjoyed approving 
the little girls spinning, choosing the clothes and the books and 
with rather severe magnanimity providing treats for the scholars 
of both sexes. At one Epiphany she gave a dinner to thirty of 
the boys in the laundry. She provided ‘two:legs of mutton, 
potatoes and greens, two plum puddings and a beef pie,’ and 
she found it a charming sight. Clara, who was still living with 
her sister, had been pressed into the service of philanthropy and 
presented each of the boys with a shirt made by her own hands. 

It was while they were at Ashtead in September 1792, that 
they were first drawn into the edge of the storm which by now 
had engulfed their neighbours across the Channel. They were 
roused from sleep early in the morning by a waggon full of 
French priests who, having escaped innumerable perils and 
landed at Shoreham at daybreak, were rumbling past the 
Larpents’ garden singing their hymns of thanksgiving on their 
way to London. Mr. Larpent hurried out to their assistance, 
but being fast day his generous offer of ‘ victuals’ was steadfastly 
refused and money had already been subscribed at Horsham to 
pay for their waggon. 

As far as the Larpents were concerned this was only the 
beginning. 

Then followed the night of the 23rd of January 1793, when 
the Larpents went to Covent Garden to see the Royal Family 
at the play. They were sitting placidly enough in the seats 
allotted to the Censor, waiting for the arrival of royalty, and 
passing the time no doubt in identifying and criticising their 
acquaintance. Suddenly all was in disorder. A messenger 
hurried in with the news that the Royal Family were not coming. 
Terrible tidings had come from France. The King had been 
murdered. 

The audience was confused, most were agitated, others unfeeling yet 
scared from seeing others feel. The Manager wished to stop the play, but 
the house was too much disappointed at the absence of the Royal Family 
to bear further disappointment. The play was not given up. Ye curtain 
tose God save ye King sung. The effect was awful. I never felt as I did 
at the moment. The play and pantomime went on without spirit. A 
thousand confused ideas rushed in my mind and seemed to do so in ye minds 
of most. These are wonderful times. May God protect us through them. 
This past at Covent Garden, returned home full of thought and conversa- 
tion, supt, to bed late. 

It is not pleasant to hear of such callousness towards the 
French tragedy on the part of the British public, but it is on 
record that at the majority of the London theatres the play was 
not proceeded with on this night of bad tidings, and it must 
also be remembered that France-was a great deal further away 
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from England in the eighteenth century than at the present 
day. The next morning Mrs. Larpent read the paper for an. 
hour and then took her children to see a dying rhinoceros! 
Ainsi roule la boule as she herself might have observed. 

In this year 1793 she notes that the nobility went to Court 
in ‘very plain equipages,’ evidently in fear of accentuating the 
difference between the classes. Meantime the Larpents’ kindness 
and hospitality to the émigrés, who by this time were flocking 
to England, seems to have been boundless, and Mrs. Larpent’s 
familiarity with the language no doubt made her friendship 
doubly welcome. Space forbids us to give much account of all 
these poor people whom she succoured or the strange stories 
which she heard at first hand, many of which are now familiar 
in the pages of history. The most interesting as well as the 
most intimate of her French friends, however, were the Bishop 
of Montpellier and his nephew the Baron de Tranquélion, an 
officer. The Bishop had been one of the thirty Bishops in the 
first Constituent Assembly, an intolerable position from which 
he had with difficulty escaped, and finally reached England with 
the help of an English curé. From these friends Mrs. Larpent 
heard and noted in her faithful diary much about the causes of 
the Revolution ; of the disturbing theories of the Encyclopadists 
sown broadcast among the masses, and of the foolish talk of 
the nobility before their servants, while Rousseau is dismissed 
as a ‘ well-intentioned enthusiast.’ Later the Bishop read her 
first of all the wonderful letter he had received from the Abbé 
Edgeworth, giving all those harrowing details of the last hours 
of Louis the Sixteenth, which have since become too well known 
for repetition. 

From the Baron de Tranquélion she gathered a curious piece 
of information concerning the French fashion of wearing wigs 
at this period. 

Wigs are universally worn by men and women—white wigs d’un blond 
luisant in the morning, green and yellow wigs, in ringlets like screws over 
ye face leaving about an inch of forehead and drawn down like dogs’ ears 
to the shoulders, braided and tucked up behind. . . . I asked the Baron 
how this execrable wig fashion came to be introduced. He said that when 
the King and Princess Elizabeth were guillotined, many enthusiastic 
Loyalists purchased their hair at high prices. These persons not daring 
to make the hair into fancy ornaments from the fear of detection, made it 
into wigs to wear from afiection. The guillotiners took the hint, and the 
hair of the various victims was sold to those friends who were refused their 
bodies which they wished to inter. Hence, from a sort of despair, wigs 
became ties of affection. Now they seem works of depravity. 


But even while she ministered to the needs of these unhappy 
people in exile, organised lotteries for them in her own house, 
and procured employment suited to their capacities, Mrs. Larpent 
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never ceased to denounce the levity of the French character! 
‘How dirty! how loose! how very unpleasant to us are their 
manners,’ she exclaims, no doubt with truth, after visiting one 
poor French lady in distress. Another time she waxes still more 
eloquent. 

They are a strange nation. For the last three months they have had in 
London, balls, concerts, fétes, on the temporary aid their circumstances 
allowed our merchants to give them. The little Comtesse de Vaudreuil gave 
a Féte to 150! At the moment that there are hundreds of their fellow 
countrymen and women not knowing from day to day they can earn their 
bread or procure it. . . . Think that amidst this thoughtless groupe pes 
there was, hot one. Who hed''nct Jost necr: friends by yo guillotine or ded 
others in danger in France. The mind is lost in speculation. Surely the 
monsters who destroy are not unlike their nation, ‘tis all folly and 
irreligion. 

Such flippancy would certainly not appeal to the austere 
conscience of the diarist, and indeed she could not bring herself 
to agree with the Baron de Tranquélion that the French immigra- 
tion was of any benefit to England at all. ‘I said it was a 
political evil, that for the sake of humanity I was glad they 
had been received, but as @ political measure I think not one 
should have been so... their arrogance and self love is so 
great and their reasoning powers so weak.’ 

Mrs. Larpent’s own piety did not decrease with the years. 
She prayed a great deal, sometimes ‘ with fervour,’ ‘a long and 
pleasing prayer,’ and sometimes it is only ‘a short prayer,’ and 
on one day she notes regretfully that she has omitted the morning 
prayer altogether, having decided with great good sense that 
it was better not to keep her family waiting for breakfast. She 
made up for it, however, on the following Sunday, when the 
weather prevented the family from going to church. 

Rose at 8. For half an hour red The Survey of Russia. Breakfast. 
Then George red loud the Psalms for the day. John the chapters, Epistles, 
Gospels and then Mrs. Trimmer’s exposition of them in her Companion 
to the Common Prayer. Fanny (a visitor) then red loud a sermon of 
Macdonald’s On Estimating Character Properly and with a Christian Spirit. 
For an hour wrote to my sister. Walked half an hour, dined. Evening 
heard the younger boys read the Psalms and chapters for evening service. 
Tea. Then red 4 lectures of Jones on the figurative sayings of scripture— 
chatted till supper—prayer—bed at 11. 

It may be observed that there is no mention of Mr. Larpent 
in these devotions : possibly he preferred the chance of a wetting 
and a service of which, even with its lengthy sermon, he could 
see the end. But there came a Sunday when Mrs. Larpent 
herself fell sadly from grace. 

I do not think I spent the morning well. I made out a carpet pattern 
for Miss Jeffreys. Not that I have any scruples about working as a Lady 
works on a Sunday, but I consider that the line cannot be too strongly 
x2 
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drawn and the day too fully dedicated to spiritual improvement .. . 
however I was so unwell I do not think I could have done much of anything, 


In the evening she read the service and several sermons to pacify 
her conscience. 

Meantime, in spite of her preoccupations with her French 
friends, the course of Mrs. Larpent’s life flowed fairly evenly. 
On the 20th of April 1795 she went to the play, ‘the Royal 
Family, Prince and Princess of Wales were there and the Prin- 
cesses. The sight was a very fine one as to decoration, fulness 
of house,’ etc. She passes her criticisms upon the royal couple, 
and remarks that if the Prince were her footman she should 
say ‘he were drinking himself out of the world. The play, 
Life’s Vagaries, would have disgraced a Puppet Show!’ The 
following evening she was better pleased with her entertainment. 
She went at eight to Mrs. Gillies ‘One table (for cards) Mr. 
Parsons the poet, Mr. Rogers author of the Pleasures of 
Memory, Mr. Smith the democratic speaker, and others were 
there, pleasant chit-chat enough.’ But she was still a little 
difficult, for presently she attends a ‘Blue Stocking Circle,’ 
which should have been after her own heart, but refers to it as 
‘a bas-bleu parti manqué where everybody sat round on chairs 
stiff and silent, even Anecdote Seward. They say he is amiable, 
he seemed cross, or ill, or sad, in short not pleasing, ‘‘ grumpy.”’’ 

In 1796 her hours changed a little. ‘I rise now at about 
half-past 7—pray—work useful plain work till 9, when 
we breakfast—dine at 5—drink tea about 8, go to bed 
about 11.’ It is noticeable that the supper, the provision 
for which, after the heavy dinner, must have sorely taxed the 
house-wife’s ingenuity, and where such savoury little delicacies 
as pickled pigs’ feet and cocks-combs, with their consequent 
nightmares, were not infrequently served, is no longer referred to. 

Mrs. Larpent, at all times a great believer in air and exercise, 
‘went airing’ regularly. On one occasion she drove out 
and carried a visitor with her to G. Spence, the dentist. ‘I 
have nothing to do with those gentlemen,’ she remarks boast- 
fully, ‘ preserving myself a good set of teeth free from blemish 
or pain. He took a guinea for cleaning her teeth ten minutes. 
Such is the effect of fashion and extravagance.’ It is decidedly 
strange, to our notions, that a visit to the dentist should be 
regarded as a ‘fashionable extravagance’! 

In the detailed account which she gives of her reading in 
this year, we are glad to find that this censorious critic admits a 
real and unstinted admiration for the work of Miss Burney, 
though whether Fanny would have been entirely gratified by 
her manner of criticism we do not feel sure. She re-read Cecilia 
and found ‘ the interests of the situation are all admirably painted. 
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The author studied Johnson’s works; as Mme. de Sevigné says 
elle en a fait un bouillon pour l’avaler. I believe Mme. 8. 
wishes she could do this by some work. Now Miss Burney 
has so got Johnson’s strength of stile and thought that 
surely he touched it up. Mrs. Piozzi says No and Camilla will 
prove this . . . this new work the subscription to which amounts 
to 30001.’ 

With Camilla she was at first a little disappointed, ‘ disgusted 
by the triviality of the events,’ but finally decides that ‘the 
tendency is excellent for ye young.’ The great Fanny’s humour 
is entirely lost upon her, but she decided that ‘Mme. d’Arblay 
has written with a wish of doing good,’ if only with a laudable 
desire to put women in their proper place, for ‘ Now they are 
kept back too little for domestic comfort.’ Mrs. Larpent was 
happily spared the later development of the ‘knock-me-down 
Miss’ who was already causing her so great an uneasiness. 

The year 1798, an unhappy year to Mrs. Larpent since it 
was that of her sister’s marriage, brought the great tidings to 
England of Nelson’s victory at the Battle of the Nile. On 
the 8th of October Mrs. Larpent saw a Mr. Beaver who had 
received a letter from one who was with the King at Weymouth 
when the news was brought. 

The King was much agitated; he was two or three mjputes without 
breaking the seal, he raised his eyes to Heaven and thanked God. He 
broke the seal and then exclaimed ‘Not a ship lost!’ The tears were in 
his eyes, he read on, closed the packet and calmly said ‘ Glory be to God for 
His goodness.’ 

England was indeed passing through a time of national 
anxiety, with the fear of invasion and the King’s recurrent 
illnesses. Mrs. Larpent’s belief in Pitt—the ‘rather vacant, 
awkward ’ young man of her youth—never seems to have wavered. 
Some years later, in 1804, she and Mr. Larpent rowed to Mort- 
lake and ‘ Mr. W. Pitt, standing at his door, invited us into the 
garden, a retired, elegant place; Lady Eyres on the other side, 
a gaudy cottage like an opera scene.’ 

The tolling of the bell for Pitt’s decease, at four a.m. on 
the 23rd of January 1806, while the Larpents were living at 
Putney, caused her sincere agitation. ‘How much may we yet 
have to see and encounter. Nelson and Pitt both gone!’ Mean- 
time, like other careful housewives at the close of the eighteenth 
century, Mrs. Larpent must economise. With her sister gone 
and her boys at school, she reduced her household to a foot- 
man, @ coachman and three maids. Ashtead was let, and 
presently, to her great grief, was parted with altogether. 

The times have often embarrassed us [she remarks], but at the same time 
we have made less change in our way of living than most around us, and 
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we have kept our place in Society. . . . I regret sometimes not being richer, 
not being more in the world, but who knows (she adds with her usual 
sententious piety) how far my situation here may not have contributed 
to the welfare of my soul hereafter? 


Her reflexions on her seventeenth wedding day are legs 
practical and not without pathos. ‘I believe I have been ag 
happy as most rational persons need wish to be. The romantic 
turn of my character perhaps expected more happiness, but there 
I was to blame. I feel it, I try to check it and I impute much 
error to myself for being often disposed to murmur from imagina- 
tion not reason; I was born a Greek (her mother was of Greek 
extraction) and certainly retain much of the lively, often absurd 
power of thought and romance attributed to that people.’ After 


these self-indulgent reflections she sought successfully to restore ' 


the priggish balance to her mind by reading Hannah More’s 
Strictures on the Female Sex which greatly pleased her. ‘ Sur- 
prising how we think alike. In youth we should lay up our 
store against the winter of life. How are these ends answered, 
by learning to dress, sing, play, dance? What elderly woman 
is the better mother or wife for these accomplishments? ’ 

Mrs. Larpent’s interest in her French friends and their con- 
cerns by no means diminished as time went on. She heard 
with dismay from the Bishop of Moulin, ‘a little deformed lively 
man who Was many years almoner to the Mesdames de France 
Adelaide and Victorie,’ of the terrible and strange experiences of 
those poor ladies during the fifty-two days which they were com- 
pelled to spend at sea after their escape from France. The Bishop 
told his tale as if he had been reading it ‘in a followed manner,’ 
and described how these poor old ladies (one over sixty, the other 
sixty-five) ‘shared one large porringer of coarse soup with 
the captain and his mess, placed in the middle of the ship twice 
@ day,’ and how at night they were ‘like cattle’ with no place 
to retire and lie down in. And yet they never showed any ill 
temper, ‘ but encouraged all by their patience, and even enter- 
tained them.’ The cheerful temper on the part of their un- 
fortunate companions, if not of the Princesses themselves, was 
considered only another sign of French levity ! 

On the 25th of August 1803, she attended the Féte of St. 
Louis, which was solemnised in a chapel, originally a stable, 
near Portman Square, which is still standing in the Portman 
Mews. Her friend the Bishop of Montpellier officiated and all 
the French Princes were there. Here is her description : 


Monsieur,’ well made, not much character in his countenance. Thick 
featured, no dignity, but much amenity; behaved with more appearance 
of devotion than anyone there. Duc de Berri, his second son, was next 


* The Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles the Tenth. 
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him, a little brown mean man, not quite like an Ape, nor yet like a Mulatto, 
a something in feature tirant sur l'un et l'autre. . . . Then came the 
Duke of Orleans, his countenance is not handsome or expressive rather 
with a scowl. He swallowed many gapes and seemed very tired. I like old 
Condé, has more manliness and character than the others, much countenance 
and dignity. . . . his son the Duc de Bourbon has a handsome face though 
unmeaning. He looked sillily proud, vacant and tired. There were orders 
and crosses behind them, sharp faces and fat ones and courtiers of all 
kinds... . A psalm was sung in Latin for the soul of the last King or the 
body of the present, I could not discover which, in this all joined and the 
bawling was great .. . My surprise was great when I saw the Bishop carry 
round a square bit of Rag (very like a shaving cloth) to each of the Princes 
who kissed it and bowed, all five one after the other. 


It was afterwards explained to Mrs. Larpent that this was the 
cloth on which the Host and the Chalice had been set, and 
it was a privilege of the Princes to kiss it. She, for her part, 
good Protestant that she was—after witnessing ‘the mummeries 
of this strange idolatrous worship’ was no longer surprised at 
the extremes of another kind into which the Calvinists and 
Lutherans may fall! 

In September 1810 the Larpents were still living at Putney, 
and the Bishop of Montpellier ‘delightfully well at eighty-one, 
gay and happy,’ came to dine with them, driven in a little gig 
by his servant. He had been to breakfast with the Prince of 
Condé at Wimbledon, who had told him that Bernadotte, a 
common soldier in his regiment had, owing to his good conduct, 
been raised to be a sergeant! From such virtuous beginnings 
springs the royal house of Sweden! 

We cannot follow the records of this industrious lady further 
into the nineteenth century, but she continued her conscientious 
daily entries until a very short time before her death. She 
read the Times diligently, and took her mild share in the national 
anxieties and the national thanksgivings and other public 
happenings. The Peninsular War had a more personal concern 
for her, as her stepson Seymour, who accompanied Wellington 
as Judge Advocate of the Forces, was taken prisoner while 
crossing the Bidassoa in 1813, but was liberated two months 
later. When the great news came of the Battle of Waterloo 
Mrs. Larpent referred to it briefly in her entry of the 22nd of 
June 1815, as ‘ A day not marked by much followed employment. 
Heard the glorious but melancholy (?) news of the defeat of 
Buonaparte.’ The absence of followed employment had evidently 
made at least a8 great an impression on her mind as the fact that 
Wellington had finally delivered Europe of the arch-tyrant. 
Indeed as the years go on, the diary is chiefly occupied with 
domestic details and the efforts which she heroically made, by 
many daily hours of reading and other activities, to distract her 
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mind from those attacks of low spirits which ill-health and 
increasing age made more frequent, We are glad to see that 
she could still pleasurably renew her youth by instructing the 
infant minds of her grandchildren, and she remarks with pride on 
one occasion that she has saved sixpence by mending a petticoat! 
Mr. Larpent died, or rather ‘ changed this state of being, I trust 
for blessedness,’ on the 18th of January 1824. On the 6th of 
January, Epiphany, ‘He had promised the children a twelfth- 
day cake, one came, and he saw it with benevolence, though 
so ill.” His widow characteristically sought solace in reading 
many sermons, though these do not seem to have inspired her 
with a Christian spirit towards her brother the Baron de 
Hochepied, who by now was married to the Countess Grosvenor 
and who insisted upon attending the funeral. ‘To see him was 
a Christian duty, but that was one cause of my oppression 
yesterday ! ’ 

From this date the poor lady found a pathetic satisfaction 
in noting every evening whether her ‘temper is right’ and her 
‘mind calm,’ much as the valetudinarian of to-day might take 
his temperature with his clinical thermometer before retiring. 

But in spite of ill-health and the depression which her religion 
was s0 ill-suited to combat, we are pleased to find her in the 
first year of her widowhood superintending the schools at East 
Sheen, where she was living, gossiping with Lady de Grey, and 
embroidering and painting with all her old energy. We may 
safely leave her with her own final entry in December of the 
year 1824: ‘I am easy without selfish wishes, very grateful for 
much ease and peace within my reach, and a sort of feeling as 
if my work was nearly done. Waiting, as Fuller says, for God’s 
putting out my candle in His own good time.’ 


Rosz M. BRADLEY. 
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‘ONE MAN ONE VOTE’ 


Tue old Marquis of Mirabeau—in his character, [ suppose, of 
Friend of Man—observed, upon one occasion, that men, like 
rabbits, are most easily caught hold of by the ears. Perhaps 
there never was an age in which the truth of this saying has been 
more curiously exemplified. Public life is ruled by phrases, 
mostly false. Take as an‘example of them ‘ One Man One Vote.’ 
The doctrine which it succinctly expresses, that in the public 
order every man should count for one and no man for more than 
one, has become an article of faith for a vast number of people. 
And, like most articles of faith, it is held blindly, few even of the 
more intelligent among its professors attempting to weigh it. 
Not long ago I asked one of them, a member of Parliament 
who had been perorating about it, whether he had subjected 
it to examination. ‘Examination! No,’ he replied; ‘ it is part 
of the party platform, and that is enough for me.’ I hope that 
there are many among the readers of the Nineteenth Century 
for whom that is not enough, and who will bear with me if I 
proceed to make the examination which my legislative friend 
would not undertake. 

First, then, let us see what grounds are assigned for the 
proposition that in the public order every man should count 
for one and no man for more than one. There would seem to be 
three lines of argument employed in defence of it—the a priors, the 
utilitarian, and the sentimental. Let us look at each of them a 
little. 

The @ priori argument rests upon the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people formulated by Rousseau. I use the 
words ‘formulated by Rousseau’ advisedly, because there is 
another doctrine, much more ancient, of popular sovereignty, 
which I hold to be quite true, while I regard Rousseau’s theory 
as utterly false. Rousseau postulates unrestricted liberty and 
boundless autonomy as the normal condition of the abstract man 
who is the unit of his system. He holds that all the adult male 
inhabitants of any State are entitled to absolute equality, and so 
that each of them may claim, by natural right, the same share in 
the government of the country in which he happens to be born. 
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Such is the central political doctrine of Rousseau, and the French 
Revolutionists received it upon his tpse dixit, and inserted it in 
the forefront of their famous Declaration: ‘ All men are bom 
and continue equal in rights.’ But as a chaos of sovereign indi- 
viduals cannot be a State, Rousseau was driven to imagine a 
Social Contract by which each of the sovereign individuals makes 
over his sovereignty to the community, and by which—to quote 
the words of the archsophist—‘ each, while uniting himself to 
all, obeys only himself.’ In practice the equal morsel of sove- 
reignty attributed to each individual turns out to be an equal 
share in the election of one of the depositaries of sovereignty. 
And to this collective sovereignty of all, Rousseau allows no limits. 
‘The absolute right of majorities takes, in his theory, the place 
held in another by the absolute right of kings. This is the 
substance of Jacobinism, which was merely a translation into 
fact of Rousseau’s doctrine of the public order. But the theory 
evidently rests upon a monstrous sophism. The doctrine of the 
equivalence of all men in the body politic—or, as Carlyle puts 
it, ‘any man equal to any other: Quashee Nigger to Socrates 
and Shakespeare, Judas Iscariot to Jesus Christ’—is a lie. Men 
are not born, and do not continue equal in rights. They are 
born and continue unequal physically, economically and intellec- 
tually, and from this inequality of fact results an inequality of 
rights. So much for the a priori argument in favour of ‘ One 
Man One Vote.’ 

Next, let us look at the utilitarian argument urged for it, 
as stated most clearly by Bentham. He did not in the least 
believe in Rousseau’s speculations about men’s natural rights. 
The principle of what he calls utility was all-sufficient for him, 
and by virtue of it he thought he could realise ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,’ which he took to be the sole 
end of the State. ‘ What,’ he asked, ‘ could be more conducive 
to that end than to vest political power in the greatest number?’ 
Every man, he argued, desires what it is fo his interest to have: 
it is to the interest of the majority to have good government; 
therefore the majority should rule. It looks simple enough, put 
in that way; but Bentham, far removed as his commonsense 
was from Rousseau’s fantastic dreams, was also a doctrinaire, 
in spite of his professed devotion to facts. His conception of a 
utilitarian man was as unreal as Rousseau’s conception of 
man in a state of nature. It is true that every man desires to 
promote his own interest. It is not true that every man is 
dominated by that desire. Side by side with if, in the vast 
majority of men, exist impulses, emotions, passions—yes, and 
sometimes hallucinations—which temper it, thwart it, and often 
overmaster if. ‘Again: to seek your own interest is one thing: 
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to know how to achieve it is quite another. In that knowledge 
the vast majority of the ‘purblind race of miserable men’ are 
deficient. Nor does it in the least follow that, even if a man 
possesses it, his particular interest will coincide with the general 
interest. The two may be, nay often are, quite opposed. Once 
more, if we regard, not the abstract or utilitarian men of 
Bentham’s speculations, but the vast majority of the men against 
whom we jostle in our way through life, can we honestly credit 
them, as a rule, with a capacity for even grasping the idea of 
the general interest? If I may quote words of my own, written 
elsewhere, which I do not see my way to improve : 


- Consider, with a mind cleared of cant, the average British elector 
as actual life discloses him, a skilled or an unskilled artisan. How is it 
possible for him, I will not say to form an intelligent judgment on the 
graver questions of domestic or foreign politics, but to discern, even in 
the dimmest outline, their real bearing, their true significance? Put 
before him the simplest train of argument, invite him to exactness, ask 
him to define, beg him to consider differences, and you strike him dumb, 
unless, pérchance, by way of answer, he damns your eyes. He views 
things disconnectedly, unable to make use of that ‘large discourse, look- 
ing before and after,’ which would interpret their connection. The very 
notion of causation is strange to him. Condemned by a law which shall 
not be broken—for it issues from the nature of things—to a life of manual 
toil, his phenomenal existence, his extensioniess present, his momentary 
satisfaction, this alone has any reality for him, and his energies are 
concentrated on its maintenance. He is the natural prey of demagogues 
who buy his vote by fawning flattery, by loathsome lying, by abominable 
appeals to his meanest motives, by profligate promises made in inex- 
haustible profusion, and incapable of performance. Goethe has defined 
a majority as a ‘few strong men who lead, some knaves who temporise, 
and the weak multitude who follow, without the faintest idea of what 
they want.’ True, the weak multitude do not know what they want. 
How should they? But the strong professional politician—strong with 
all the strength of his emancipation from ethical scruples—who leads 
the multitude, knows very well what he wants. ‘Qu’est ce que le peuple 
veut aprés tout?’ asks Chaffion in M. Sardou’s comedy: ‘il ne veut que 
de garanties, ce pauvre peuple.’ ‘Quelles garanties?’ demands Rabagas. 
‘Quelque chose pour nous,’ his colleague replies. Can any man honestly 
say that this is not true? And if it is true, does it not supply a 
sufficient answer to the utilitarian argument for ‘One Man One Vote’? 
Burke has excellently observed: ‘I see as little of policy or utility, as there 
is of right, in laying down a principle that a majority of men, told by the 
head, are to be considered as the people, and that as such their will 
is to be law.’* 


We may dismiss, then, the utilitarian argument in support 
of ‘One Man One Vote,’ and come to the sentimental argument, 
which my readers may remember was much relied on by the 
late Mr. Gladstone. Regarding the masses, and justly, as ‘ our 


1 First Principles in Politics, p. 191. 
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own flesh and blood,’ he was led by I know not what ratiocina- 
tion—his logical processes were often most difficult to follow— 
to attribute to them a sort of mystical illumination and govern- 
mental instinct, nay, even to see in their passions and preju- 
dices and perversities, endowments fitting them to sway the rod 
of empire. ‘ Vain wisdom all and false philosophy’ we must 
surely say; and according to a habit which, as Lord Macaulay 
noted, he displayed early in his career, he endeavoured to bolster 
up this false philosophy by false history. ‘Are the classes ever 
right?’ he inquired, ‘when they differ from the nation ’—the 
nation meaning for him, by a gross sophism, the masses. The 
answer which must be given to this question by any candid 
student of history is ‘ Nearly always.’ Truth and right have ever 
been vindicated by minorities; nay, in the greatest moment of 
the world’s history, by a minority of One. And if we look around 
us, assuredly the lesson of the present as to this matter is at 
one with the lessons of the past. Who can say that John Stuart 
Mill is wrong when, in his Political Economy, he declares ‘ the 
extreme unfitness of mankind in general, and of the labouring 
classes in particular, for any order of things that would make any 
considerable demand upon their intellect and virtue,’ or when, 
in his Subjection of Women, he remarks ‘ how vast is the number 
of men, in any great country, who are little better than brutes’? 
So much as to the apologies, and quasi-apologies, for the 
doctrine of ‘Every man to count for one and no man for more 
than one.’ Now let us see how that doctrine works in practice. 
And first we will look at it in its birthplace, France, where it 
has had free course. The French Revolution made a tabula rasa 
of the old institutions of the country, among them being the 
estates of Spiritualty, Nobility, and Commonalty which had 
once sufficed as a classification of its constituent elements. They 
had served their purpose, those ancient divisions, and had become 
antiquated. Hence the ease with which, as Burke expresses it, 
they were melted down into one. The effect of their liquefaction 
was to put all political power into the hands of the Tiers, with 
its double representation. This was the triumph of the numerical 
principle of government, the establishment of the method of 
counting heads as the supreme law of the political organism.” It 
is not a principle of cohesion but of dissolution. ‘I see in the 
nation only grains of sand,’ said the first Napoleon, and his vision 
was correct. It is not the nation in its corporate capacity which 
governs France. The nation has no corporate capacity. The 


* Taine has well pointed this out: ‘Selon le principe de Rousseau il ne faut 
pas évaluer les hommes, mais les compter: en politique le mombre seul est 
respectable ; ni la naissance, ni la propriété, ni la fonction, ni la capacité ne sont 
des titres; grand ou petit, ignorant ou savant, soldat ou goujat, dans |’armée 
sociale chaque individu n'est qu-une unité munie d’un vote: oa vous voyez la 
majorité, 14 est le droit. C’est pourquoi le Tiers pose son droit comme incon- 
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real ruler of France is the majority—or what gets itself accepted 
for a brief time as the majority—of deputies supposed to represent 
equal and sovereign electors. I say ‘ supposed’ : for these repre- 
sentatives do not really represent the voters whose suffrages they 
have secured. They really represent the cunning and cupidity of 
a gang of professional politicians to whom they owe their nomina- 
tion and election. The deputy buys his power, in one way or 
snother—there are many methods of buying—from these gentle- 
men, and when he gets into the Chamber he proceeds to sell it. 
He is generally a political adventurer of a very low type: it may 
be a lawyer without clients, a doctor without patients, a peda- 
gogue without pypils.* It is difficult to induce men of light and 
leading to undergo the degradation of public life as it now exists 
in France. Nor do the wirepullers of the local committees want 
such men. They prefer deputies whom they can control and 
use, if they want to use them, and they do so want very frequently 
in order to secure the perpetration of some job by bringing 
pressure to bear upon a Minister in need of votes which have to 


be paid for. 

Thus [writes M. Benoist, in his enlightening book, La Crise de U’ Btat 
Moderne] thus is forged and rivetted a whole chain of dependencies: 
the Minister is dependent upon the chiefs of groups, who are dependent 
upon the deputies, who are dependent upon the committees; and so 
at the end of the chain, at the very last rung, Power, everywhere and 
always, drags about the clog of Number. Hence the humiliating medio- 
crity, the lamentable sterility of our actual politics: nor can they be 
other than mediocre and sterile under the present régime: that régime 
of inorganic universal suffrage which recognises numbers as the sole 
power in the State, which subordinates the highest interests of the 
nation to the stupid and dumb brutality of figures, which means the 
omnipotence of the masses with their foolish credulity, puerile incon- 
stancy, envious cowardice, savage brutality. 


Such is the outcome of the ‘One Man One Vote’ system in 
France. And this account holds good of the Latin countries 
whose existing political institutions have been, more or less 
closely, copied from the French model. How equal and universal 
suffrage works in the German Empire has been told with much 
frankness by Herr Schiffle in his interesting work, Deutsche 
Kern- und Zeitfragen—and the fact that he is a strong Liberal 
lends especial weight to his words : 

No nation has gone so far in the unlimited adoption of universal 
suffrage as the German people in elections for the Reichstag. Is it 





testable, et & son tour dit comme Louis XIV: L’Etat, c’est moi.—Les Origines 
de la France Contemporaine, vol. i. p. 423. 

* M. Coppée gives an even more disparaging account. In one of the volumes 
of his Franc Parler he says of the members of the Chamber of Deputies: ‘Ils 
m’ont tous l’air d’étre pourris aux moelles’; and in another place he observes : 
‘You may count the honest men among them on your fingers, and you will not 
need to open both your hands.’ Frank speaking, indeed. 
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due to this that precisely in Germany the despisers and accusers of 
universal suffrage are apparently most numerous? In all directions 
throughout the German Empire we hear it said that the effect of 
universal suffrage has been to render the German Reichstag poorer ip 
capacities, in characters and leaders, with each successive election; that 
only those social powers (mur jene sociale Mdchte) which specially and 
strongly influence the masses—labour leaders, parsons, peasant kings, 
anti-Semitic screamers and croakers—attain to ever-increasing authority 
and an ever-extremer position; that social democracy, Ultramontanism, 
agrarianism, snti-Semitism become, and must become, ever stronger ander 
universal suffrage; that the formation of fresh coalitions of Parliamentary 
parties, incapable of ruling, strong only in negation, ever more and more 
embarrasses the Government; that the most weighty interests of the 
nation find no representation, or, if any, only an accidental and altogether 
disproportionate representation. 

And now let us turn to England. It was not until some forty 
years after the outbreak of the French Revolution that its essen- 
tial principle was formally recognised in this country. That 
recognition was first given by the Reform Act of 1832, the authors 
of which, as Samuel Taylor Coleridge justly observed, ‘ did the 
utmost in their power to rase out the sacred principle of a repre- 
sentation of interests, and to introduce the mad and barbarising 
scheme of a delegation of individuals.’ It was the beginning 
among us of political atomism, and the Duke of Wellington 
rightly saw in it ‘the consequence of the French Revolution.’ 
Lord Grey, whose name is so closely associated with the measure, 
expressed his confidence that ‘permanent contentment would 
result from it.’ Permanent contentment!’ What a satire are 
the words if we survey the history of our country from that time 
to this. The Reform Act of 1832 was but the first of a series 
of similar statutes, all underlain by the Jacobin principle that 
a country should be governed by a mere majority of the people, 
exclusively represented, that the foundation of the public order 
is @ sum in addition, and each carrying that principle further, 
until what is virtually universal inorganic suffrage prevails in 
England as in France. Overwhelming political power in this 
country is now in the hands of manual labourers, skilled or un- 
skilled : and they are rapidly learning how to use it. They have 
already employed it as an instrument to secure immunity for 
breaking the law when they choose. Take, as an instance, the 
Trades’ Disputes Act, 1906, wrung by them from an intimi- 
dated Government. As Mr. Justice Darling well observed, when 
charging the jury in a recent case ‘ : 

Section 3 of the Act contains the most extraordinary provision which 
I know of in any statute whatever. It says that an act done in further- 
ance of a trade dispute shall not be actionable on the ground that it 
interferes with the right of a person to dispose of his capital or his 


* Reported in The Times of June 22. 
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labour as he wills. In words, therefore, it admits that the right exists 
to dispose of one’s capital or labour as one pleases: that was what we 
have hitherto called liberty. It used to be the boast of English law 
‘Ubi jus ibi remedium’; but that must be altered now to read: 
‘Wherever there is a right there used to be a remedy.’ The statate 
admits in terms the present right, but because it was found inconvenient 
to certain people, this statute (not denying the right) takes away the 
remedy. 

This is a kind of first-fruits of the doctrine that every man 
should count for one and no man for more than one. And the 
final harvest of the doctrine will be something considerable. 
Who can doubt that it will result in the dissolution of the present 
party system of government—a result which I, for one, could 
not but welcome. ‘The manual labourers, in their millions, are 
quite indifferent to the question whether the Hon. Felix Parvulus 
or the Right Hon. Felicissimus Zero is to be Prime Minister, 
whether so-called Liberals or so-called Conservatives shall obtain 
office and the spoils of office. They have no stake in the party 
game. If their representatives in Parliament take part therein, 
it is for a consideration. Labour votes are purchased by such 
legislation as that at which we have just glanced. And no doubt 
deals of the same kind will grow in frequency and in importance. 
As the non habentes increasingly realise their power, they will 
shape legislation to their own ends. The better part of a century 
ago John Stuart Mill inquired : ‘ Is there not considerable danger 
lest they should throw upon the possessors of what is called 
realised property, and upon the larger incomes, an unfair share, 
or even the whole of the burden of taxation, and, having done 
so, add to the amount without scruple, expending the proceeds 
in modes supposed to conduce to the profit and advantage of the 
labouring classes’?* Experience has proved that this danger 
which Mill apprehended was by no means imaginary. The 
process which he describes has gone far, and will assuredly go 
further. The late M. Scherer, a very keen-sighted publicist, 
thought that the French Republic is bound, by the very law of 
its being, to make trial of Socialism. In the German Reichstag 
on the 28th of June last, Herr Scheidermann, the leader of the 
Socialist party, claimed: ‘ We are the representatives of the 
majority of the German people,’ and there is too. good reason 
for believing the claim to be well-founded. As regards our own 
country, we may assuredly say that the whole tendency of its 
recent history is in the same direction. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in his very suggestive book, The State and the Man, expressed 
his fear of the advent of ‘ a Socialistic administration,’ ‘a system 
of status,’ ‘a revival of despotism with the mass of the people 
controlled by officials.” His prescience was not at fault. I add 

* Considerations on Representative Government, p. 120. 
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that this tendency may well fill every Englishman who loves his 
country with the gloomiest forebodings, for Socialism is fatal to 
patriotism. 


Lives then the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land? 


To that demand of Scott’s we must answer with sorrow: Yes, 
that man lives : the Socialist is he. If there is one question more 
than another now before the nation which should unite all 
Englishmen of every class and creed, it is the question of national 
defence. Every man knows—players of the party game* just 
as well as other people, though for the most part they deny it— 
that this country, in the case of a European war, would be 
virtually at the mercy of astute and well-equipped enemies. A 
veteran soldier, whose high authority none of his brethren in 
arms will question, the late General Collinson, has put this with 
startling plainness in a privately printed pamphlet, now, 
I suppose, well-nigh forgotten. ‘It is sober and earnest truth, 
he writes, ‘that two of the great maritime Powers of Europe 
could, in a fortnight from the Declaration of War, bring a suffi- 
cient force to our shores to effect a landing against any such light 
resistance as we are now prepared to make. They have men 
enough, fully-equipped, and transports enough, and warships 
enough. What they would have to do is to make their prepara- 
tions in such a way as not to excite the alarm of the British 
Government and to wait till some disturbance called away the 
chief part of our home fleet : and we know from past experience, 
that neither of these contingencies is improbable.’ Yes, certainly, 
we know that from experience. Well, since these words were 
written, have our powers of defence improved? If anything is 
certain, it is that our Auxiliary Forces, notwithstanding Lord 
Haldane’s manipulation of them, untrained, ill-equipped, insuffi- 
ciently officered—‘a rabble with rifles in their hands,’* a 
competent German critic has called them—could not for an hour 
resist even a small body of disciplined and seasoned troops. Of 
the new danger from the development of aviation the time would 
fail me to speak; but everyone knows that it is increasing from 
day to day. If there is anything which is absolutely certain, it 
is that universal military service is essential to England’s security 


* Lord Roberts, in a memorable letter to The Times of December 16, 1911, 
writes : ‘I do not think I overstate the case if I say that the great bulk of the 
members of both Houses of Parliament, no matter to which party they may 
belong, are in their own minds persuaded that compulsory service is not only 
advisable but essential to the future greatness and stability of our Empire.’ 

7 *A sham army of defence,’ is Lord Roberts’s phrase in the letter just 
quoted. ‘Our Territorial Force,’ he emphatically declares, ‘is not of the 
slightest use for war purposes, and even our Regular Army is not fitted for war.’ 
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in a world of armed nations. Mr. Snowden, an unsuspected 
witness, in a recent paper published in the Daily Mail, owns that 
‘logic, patriotism, precedent, "example, instinct, all appear to 
support the demand for it.’ And who are the most determined 
opponents of it? The very people of whom Mr. Snowden is a 
leader. Labour, he tells us, objects to national service, and he 
further tells us why : ‘ Because they have no stake in the national 
welfare which is worth defending.’ As a matter of fact, those 
whom it is the fashion to call the masses are now, in this country, 
the privileged class. They vastly outnumber the rest of the 
electors and can swamp them at the polls. Their banded Unions 
are granted immunity from laws which restrain others from 
tyranny and oppression. They are suffered to carry on, in the 
form of strikes enforced by savage picketing, gigantic wars 
against the community, because the party politicians who profess 
to govern us are afraid of them. In fact, they have become a 
nation within the nation, shut off from and hostile to the rest 
of the community, which they regard as their natural enemies. 
They have lost the idea of the brotherhood of a people, of the 
superior claims and paramount rights of a common country. The 
workman feels no sentiment of gratitude towards the employer 
to whom—that is his way of putting it—he sells himself for his 
daily bread. Gratitude? No; but rather hatred against ‘a man 
no better than himself’ who exploits him. Nietzsche truly 
observes, ‘He sees in the employer merely a crafty bloodsucking 
dog of a man, speculating on every necessity, and elevated above 
him only by chance and good luck, and he arrives at the conclusion, 
“Well, let us, in turn, try chance and fortune: let us, at last, 
throw the dice ’’—and so Socialism begins.’ 

Such is the outcome of the dissolvent individualism which 
the French Revolution introduced into the world: such is the 
inevitable result of the unrestrained power of numbers. It is pre- 
sented to us as democracy : but it is singularly unlike anything 
which the world has hitherto known by that name. Democracy 
means the rule of the demos, the people. But never until now has 
the people been identified with the numerical majority of the 
inhabitants of a country. The old Hellenic republics were based 
on the principle that the majority should be ruled and governed 
by the minority. The great division then was between free men 
and slaves, and in all of them the slaves outnumbered the 
citizens : in Athens during the fourth century B.c. they were in 
the proportion of four to one. And in those commonwealths the 
slaves occupied the position held in the modern world by what we 
call the masses. If one of their citizens could have foreseen our 
actual political arrangements he would have supposed that there 
had been an insurrection of the slaves. So in the republics of 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 438 Y 
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medieval Europe, citizenship was a legal privilege to be gained 
with difficulty and to be guarded with jealousy. It rested 
upon tradition and prescriptiofi, which were derived from 
facts. The world never heard, until Rousseau appeared, of 
rights innate, inalienable, imprescriptible, whereby all men 
possess in equal measure all its highest attributes. The doctrine 
which Aristotle formulated two thousand years ago had com- 
mended itself to the commonsense of mankind: ‘ There cannot 
be a political community of equals’: ob yap yiryugras mods if 
opovsy. The appeal to ‘the holy law of absolute equality,’ 
which the Jacobin disciples of Rousseau make, is mere nonsense, 
There is no such law: and if there were it would not be holy, 
but most unholy as giving the lie to the two great regulative 
principles of life, from the one end to the other, which are 
continuity and selection, to elementary dictates of justice—the 
recognition of differences naturally springing from individuality, 
the provision of full room for indefinitely varying personalities. 
And therefore it was that Mill very rightly termed ‘the exclu- 
sive rule of the operative classes,’ which is the outcome of modern 
egalitairism, ‘falsely called democracy.’* It is ochlocracy or mob 
rule: it is tyranny, for such is the designation of a regimen 
whereby one part of the community absolutely governs the other. 

But ‘falsely called democracy’ is not wholly false. It is 
wrong in its doctrine of absolute equality, in its cult of numerical 
majorities. It is right in its inclusion within the demos or people 
of the large classes whom the ancient democracies excluded : in 
its recognition of rights attaching to man as a person. For 
personality—the ethical idea and psychological being of man— 
is both the source and the measure of rights. In so far as we 
are persons, we have rights. The greater our personality, the 
more abundant our rights. There is a true sense in the proposi- 
tion that all men are equal, justsas there is a true sense in the 
Stoic paradox that all crimes are equal. All men are equal as 
persons. Hence their right of equality before the law. And 
from this point of view all men are entitled to a share—an 
irreducible minimum, we may call it—of political power. The 
masters of the medieval school—our publicists might do worse 
than study them—taught that the consent of the governed (they 
did not mean a majority told by the head) is necessary to a just 
law : the reason being that the governed are persons, not things. 
That consent may be explicit or implicit, express or implied. 
A vote is by no means the only way of signifying it, but in this 
age of the world it is the readiest and simplest way. Universal 
suffrage may be regarded as the expression in highly advanced 


* ¢That falsely called democracy which is really the exclusive rule of the 
operative classes.’—Considerations on Representative Government, p. 237. 
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states of civilisation of the equality of men as persons, and of 
their right, in virtue of that equality, to a share of political 
power. But if men are thus equal, and if every man should 
therefore count for one, it is also true that men are unequal, and 
that therefore some men should count for more than one. The 
phrase which I have put at the head of this article expresses a 
half-truth which, taken by itself, is a whole error. It should 
run: ‘One Man One Vote and as many more as he is equitably 
entitled to.’ The State is not, as Rousseau fabled, a fortuitous 
congeries of sovereign human units, but an organism, and, what 
is more, an ethical organism, implying great diversity and widely 
differing value in its component parts. ‘Men,’ Aristotle puts it, 
‘are not equal man to man, but proportionately when their several 
and respective claims have been referred to a common standard.’ 
A man’s rights may be deduced, to speak in language which is 
necessarily crude and therefore open to misrepresentation, from 
his mights (Mdchte)—that is to say, from a consideration of his 
various faculties and endowments. And hence it follows that 
so far as they are in fact equal, they are entitled to the same 
share of political power: and so far as they are in fact unequal, 
they are entitled to different shares of political power. This has 
been clearly and forcibly expressed by an eminent French man 
of letters : 

Every man, I think [wrote Flaubert], however lowly he may be, has 
a right [in the government of the country] to one voice, his own: but 
is not necessarily the equal of his neighbours who may be worth a hundred 
times as much. In an industrial company each shareholder votes accord- 
ing to the amount invested by him. It ought to be so in the government 
of a country. My value is certainly that of twenty electors of Croisset. 
Fortune, intellect, race ought to be counted: in a word, all forces; but 
at present I see only one—number.°® 


John Stuart Mill has summed the matter up in six pregnant 
words : ‘ Equal voting is, on principle, wrong.’”” 

But here I may be met by the objection: ‘Of what use to 
insist upon this view, even if it be correct? We have got equal 
and universal suffrage—or what is virtually equivalent to it— 
and we are not in the least likely to get rid of it. Is not the 
Government, even while you are writing, engaged in driving 
through the House of Commons, by the venal votes of its motley 
majority, a Bill to abolish plural voting?’ The objection is 
forcible, but not conclusive. It is a duty to protest against those 
who decree injustice by a law. And it is always worth while 
to discharge a duty. No doubt the Jacobin doctrine that the 
majority of the adult males inhabiting a country are its rightful 


* Lettres a George Sand, p. 163. 
© Considerations on Representative Government, p. 180. 
y2 
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rulers has sunk deep into the popular mind.” But the wide 
diffusion of and tenacious attachment to that doctrine are in 
truth strong reasons that those who know it to be false should 
strenuously combat it. Nor is such a combat hopeless. Con. 
sider how until half a century ago the public mind was dominated 
by the old orthodox political economy—another product of 
a spurious individualism. And then reflect how its most cherished 
sophisms have fallen into discredit through persistent exposure 
of them. It is a good omen for the eventual overthrow of false 
democracy, a fruit of the same root of bitterness. Novalis hag 
finely said ‘Man consists in truth,’ and therefore it is that 
truth at last prevails. Can it be doubted that in time the 
common sense of mankind will recognise that to determine great 
public issues by counting heads is as absurd as to determine them 
by measuring stomachs? That it will discern the superiority 
of the force of reason over the force of numbers? That it will 
prefer organic unity to atomistic uniformity? ‘In time’ : possibly 
a long time. It is enough for us to look for, to hasten unto that 
time : 
Enough if something from our hands have power 
To live and work and serve the future hour. 


W. S. Litty. 


1! Tt is on this doctrine that the demand for Home Rule is based, and if the 
doctrine be accepted I see no answer to the demand. ‘The Nationalist Members 
certainly represent a majority of the population of Ireland told by the head. 
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TROPICAL AUSTRALIA 
4 GREAT COLONISING EXPERIMENT 


It is very generally acknowledged that the colonisation of Tropical 
Australia presents an important and difficult problem. The new 
Director of the Northern Territory, Dr. Gilruth, according to 
recent cables, has gravely warned us that the problem cannot 
be left unsettled indefinitely. If we will not colonise those great 
empty spaces, the teeming population of the East will do so. 
Also the Premier of Victoria, as his final message, has assured 
us that the White Australian policy is as much a settled national 
policy as is the Monroe Doctrine of the United States. 

The trouble is that the majority of intelligent Englishmen 
are not assured that the colonisation of Tropical Australia by 
a white race is possible, let alone practicable. There is so much 
contradictory evidence upon the subject. If the question was 
one of placing the evidence of those who do not know the 
Australian Tropics over against the evidence of those who do, 
the position would be comparatively simple. But this is not 
the case. The divergent witnesses have in many cases equal 
rights to speak from intimate personal knowledge. Yet while 
some maintain with no uncertain voice that a white race can 
colonise and continue to populate the Australian Tropics, others 
with equal assurance assert that such a contingency is impossible. 
The truth is that all have much justification for their opinions, 
and yet none, from the facts of the case, are justified in 
any dogmatism. There are so many new conditions to be 
considered. The sphere of inquiry is so large, and the whole 
question of adaptability of race to new environment is so little 
explored, that it can only be finally settled by experience—and 
by the experience not of one generation but of four or five 
generations. To the writer of this article it appears just as 
irrational to assert the impossibility of a white race adapting 
itself to the conditions of Tropical Australia as it is to assert 
the certainty of its doing so. It is a big colonising experiment— 
perhaps the biggest experiment of its kind that has ever been 
before the British people. 

In attempting to emphasise the experimental character of 
the problem, let me point out the extraordinarily great difficulty 
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of stating it in comprehensive terms. More than half Australia 
is in the Tropics, and this fact will become more apparent in 
looking at a map drawn, not upon Mercator’s projection but 
with allowance for the swelling lines of longitude. It is mani- 
festly difficult to generalise as to the conditions prevailing over 
so huge a tract of country, and yet that is being done constantly 
by those who will persist in applying the conditions of the part 
they know to the whole which they do not know. What applies 
to the coast, with its multitude of rivers and creeks, has no 
reference to the dry interior behind the mountain ranges. The 
rugged mountainous mining country is often barren to the last 
degree : on the rolling downs the sheep graze in flocks numbered 
in hundreds of thousands. It is misleading to assume that the 
cold winter nights on the western plateau—I have found my 
water-bottle frozen stiff by my side—find their counterparts 
on the northern littoral. It is equally misleading to speak as 
though the sweltering conditions of the northern rivers near 
the coast in summer are symptomatic of the whole of Tropical 
Australia, or are equally unpleasant at all times of the year. 

The table-land country, speaking generally, is suitable to 
pastoral industries and unsuitable for agriculture. Cattle, on 
the other hand, do not thrive so well in a country suitable for 
growing sugar or rubber. There are some parts of Tropical 
Australia where the fertility is enormous; there are other parts, 
to use an Australian colloquialism, which would not ‘feed a 
bandicoot to a square mile.’ There are districts which will carry 
close population ; there are other districts where the population 
has always been sparse, and where it must remain sparse whether 
the settlers are black, white, yellow or brown. 

But among the many difficulties of generalising correctly with 
regard to vast tracts of country must be counted the danger of 
generalising from imperfect knowledge. The lady visitor who 
cheerfully stated in The Times' that women go from 
Melbourne to North Queensland with less fuss than other women 
change their abode from Kensington to Bayswater was talking 
arrant nonsense. She damned the weight of her own evidence 
when she said that on the littoral of Northern Queensland ‘ we 
do not hear, and never have heard, anything about the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate.’ The more accurate observer, however, who 
sees tropical plains in the drought may be forgiven for under- 
estimating their marvellous recuperativeness. I have ridden over 
tracts of country as destitute of verdure as the wood blocks of 
Pall Mall, and two months later the grass there has brushed 
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against my horse’s girths. Those, again, who see the sunny 
North during the halcyon days of winter may well fail to realise 
how fierce is the summer heat, and how fiercer still can be the 
cyclonic storms. 

But if the actual conditions of life in Tropical Australia are 
so varied that they forbid hasty generalisation, the whole question 
of the adaptability of race and environment is foo obscure to allow 
dogmatism with regard to the suitability of the Australian Tropics 
to a white race. It has been said recently that the conditions 
of Tropical Australia are similar to those of West Africa. Nothing 
could be more dissimilar. In West Africa there is a rapidly 
multiplying black population—who, while they occupy the land, 
act as children of Gibeon to the white colonist. In Tropical 
‘Australia there is no such assistance for the white colonists. 
The Australian -blacks—an interesting, kindly and lovable race— 
have found themselves unable to bridge the gulf between the 
early Stone Age and the twentieth century. They shivered at 
the approach of the white man, and are rapidly disappearing. 
They are good stockmen, as might be expected from a race of 
hunters. They are not interested in agriculture, and still less do 
they care for the complications of industrial life. Their women are 
uncertain as ‘domestic helps.’ Both men and women have an 
appalling facility for becoming identified with what is worst 
and most sordid in the social life of the Whites. Later they 
become simply objects of pity or contempt according to the 
mental quality of the observer. So the colonists are left to be 
their own hewers of wood and drawers of water. Can they 
continue to do this? Can the white race exist and multiply 
in @ normal fashion in such circumstances in the Tropics? 
Opinions differ, and such opinions are expressed most dogmatically 
by those who have the least practical experience of Tropical 
Australia—at least as a whole. And the fact remains that there 
is really no experience of similar conditions in any other part 
of the Tropics. The experiment is quite new. 

Another experimental feature in the problem is the quality 
of the Southern Tropics. Tropical heat, apparently, is not the 
same south of the Equator as it is north of the Line. Therefore 
criticism of the unsuitability of the climate of Tropical Australia 
based only upon the experience of India or Africa is not neces- 
sarily trustworthy. For example, Townsville, in North Queens- 
land, is about the same latitude south as is Bombay north. The 
isothermic lines are practically the same in North Central Aus- 
tralia as they are in the Central Provinces of India. In India 
no white man, even in the winter, goes out for an hour without 
a sun helmet. In North Queensland all the year through I have 
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ridden at all times of the day with no covering for my head but 
a thin felt hat, and that without discomfort. When it was 
very hot I placed a handful of eucalyptus-tree leaves between 
the crown of the hat and my head. This is the experience of 
others also, and it represents an interesting phase of the problem, 

Another point often overlooked is the extraordinary mean 
altitude of Tropical Australia. The Northern Territory comprises 
an area of 523,000 square miles, or 335,000,000 acres, and the 
bulk of this huge extent of country consists of a table-land which 
rises gradually from the coast to a height of about 1700 feet. 
But I fear that fact is sometimes unfairly exploited. The table- 
land country is suitable to pastoral pursuits, and consequently 
unsuitable to agriculture, or it is mining country, and therefore 
suitable for little else. The failure to make this point clear has 
been the text for many bitter attacks upon the colonising policy 
of Australia. 

The question of health in the Australian Tropics has been 
confused by multitudinous writers and speakers. Captain 
Barclay in an article in Life says: ‘Many instances 
can be pointed out where three generations live strong and 
healthy—whilst the average children about the streets are at 
least as rosy and chubby as any in the Commonwealth.’ On the 
other hand, Mr. Gascoyne in a recent issue of the National Review 
heaps scorn upon Professor Gregory for ‘waxing enthusiastic 
about those little rosebuds the school-children of Northern Queens- 
land,’ and somewhat acutely says that ‘anything can be proved 
about climate by statistics of child mortality.’ During ten years’ 
work in Tropical Australia I have probably seen far more children 
than either of these gentlemen. Some children are sturdy, well 
set up, very active and intelligent. Others, particularly on the 
western plains, are thin and small—martyrs to sandy blight 
and other ophthalmic troubles. Personally, I think that much 
of the unsatisfactory health of children must be laid down to 
the charge of bad housing, poor feeding and imperfect medical 
supervision. These things are all incidental to the earlier days 
of settlement, and all tend to disappear later. But the point 
I wish to make is almost the same as that made by Mr. Gascoyne— 
that statistics of child mortality are not conclusive on either 
side. The question of child health in the Australian Tropics 
must be looked at very tentatively. Experience is the only 
reliable guide, and at the present stage it is most unsafe to 
prophesy what the ultimate fate of the race will be. It is equally 
uncertain that white races will retain their present characteristics 
in @ tropical environment. 

The official summary of the report of the preliminary scientific 
expedition into the Northern Territory last year presents some 
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interesting evidence upon this point. The members of the 
expedition, consisting of Professor Baldwin Spencer, Professor 


Gilruth, Dr. Woolnough and Dr. Brinel, say : 


Bearing in mind that the country was visited at the time of year when 
the climate was most suitable for Europeans, the general health was 
remarkably good. The families of the second generation examined showed 
no signs of physical deterioration, but we were informed by certain persons 
that it is regarded as advantageous to send children away on reaching the 
age of ten or twelve; but from cases that have come under our own 
observation we are unable to state positively that this is absolutely 
necessary so far as health conditions are concerned, factors such as that 


of education entering into the question. 
There are none of the tropical diseases, such as malaria and dysentery, 


endemic in the settlements, and as long as the necessary hygienic precautions 
are observed there is no reason to anticipate their appearance. 

As regards the intelligence of the school-children, the evidence available 
points to the fact that there is no deterioration observable, the standard 
being the equivalent of that of more southern settlements. 

There are at present men who have spent from three to four decades 
in the Territory, and every one of them compares favourably, both as regards 
physique and energy, with men of similar ages elsewhere. 

The healthiest and strongest are those, both men and women, who take 
regular open-air exercise, both in the relatively cool and in the hot season. 


The general reliability of these conclusions I can support 
from my own observation. There is less sickness in the hot 
summer months in North Queensland than there is in the winter. 
The healthiest part of the year is the wet season, when, on the 
coast, a man might wish to echo the sentiments of Mr. Mantalini 
as to the distinct unpleasantness of a damp human body. The 
healthiest men are those who take the hardest physical exercise. 
The women who do their own washing and cooking are seldom 
those who suffer from nervous maladies. And the doctors 
generally take their holidays during the hottest part of the year 
because there is less sickness at that time. 

The death-rate of Queensland—two-thirds of the territory of 
the State are in the Tropics—compares favourably with that of 
Europe, and the Southern States of Australia. The mortality 
in Russia is about 30 per thousand, in France 19.3, in the 
United Kingdom 15.1, in Victoria 11.49, in Queensland 9.72. 
But the most densely populated part of Queensland is south of 
the Tropic of Capricorn, and north of the Tropic the population 
at present is largely migratory, and contains few who are old or 
feeble. Similar considerations affect and modify birth statistics. 
I am anxious not to make points but to illustrate the experi- 
mental character of the problem of colonisation. 

Up to this point there is nothing very discouraging in the 
colonising problem. But what must be said about the very slow 
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development of the Northern Territory? During the past twenty 
years the variation of population has been as follows: 


. F rerveme other Seiad 
juropeans ens (exceptin, ‘ota! 
Aborigines) . 


1801 .. . 1144 3754 4898 
1001... a 1055 3041 4096 
os 1418 1892 8310 
1911 (Dec. 31) 1729 1519 8248 


t 

From the above figures it will be seen that the total population 
has greatly decreased, but that the white population has very 
slowly increased. Here undoubtedly is a very serious phase of 
the problem. Yet I venture to suggest that slowness of develop- 
ment up to the present stage may easily be pressed too far. 
The Northern Territory is only part of the Australian Tropics, 
which include a large part of the two States of Queensland and 
West Australia. In the Queensland Tropics there has been 
much more satisfactory development. 

Moreover, Australia must be considered as a whole when 
population is concerned. Colonisation cannot be arbitrarily 
directed to any one part in a continent where every man is 
free to live wherever he likes, from Port Darwin to Hobart, 
from Brisbane to Perth. As a matter of fact, colonisation 
naturally flows along the line of least resistance. The easier 
places are settled first before the population flows farther afield. 
This has been the experience of the United States. It has been 
the same in Canada. The Eastern States were developed before 
the Western ones, and those districts where the winter is less 
rigorous were occupied before men pressed towards the icy con- 
fines of Hudson’s Bay. Australia needs population everywhere, 
and only when the Southern States are better filled can we expect 
to find the tide setting normally towards the rich but burning lands 
of the Northern Tropics. 

There is a curious fact with regard to the fluidity of 
immigration, which I record simply as one of personal observa- 
tion. While British immigration has been flowing during the 
last few years into the southern parts of Australia, Australians 
from the southern parts have been pressing into North Queens- 
land. Victorian farmers are the first to seek plots of land 
wherever large areas are thrown open to selection. The white 
workers in the cane-fields largely come from the northern rivers 
of New South Wales. The young assayers and mining managers 
in the newest copper-fields are almost invariably Australian-born 
and from the South. Speaking generally, the men who thus 
invade the Tropics are the brightest and most adventurous. They 
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are prepared to risk much to gain much. And, obversely, I have 
noticed that immigrants from Europe tend to. drift at first to 
the easier, slower life of the South. The new Director of the 
Northern Territory professes that he does not want to draw upon 
the South for population. He is right in desiring to supplement 
the present increase by immigration, and for this purpose to 
throw a net over all Europe. But the best colonists will come 
in increasing numbers from the South to suit their own interests, 
and incidentally to take a practical part in making the experi- 
ment of settling the Australian Tropics with a white race. 

Another fact must not be overlooked. The population of 
Australia is steadily increasing. From the wild statements made 
from time to time in the daily Press the contrary might easily be 
assumed. A paragraph in one of the London daily papers recently 
caught my eye. It was to the effect that the population of 
Australia had only increased by 113,000 in ten years! If this 
statement had been true, it would have been truly tragic. But, 
as a matter of fact, the increase of the ten years was 672,000, 
which represents 20 per cent. gain on the whole population of 
the Commonwealth during that period. This is by no means 
unsatisfactory. 

Tropical Australia has benefited in this gradual increase. 
Take the case of Queensland. The Tropic of Capricorn runs 
through Rockhampton, so placing two-thirds of the area of the 
State inside the Tropics, while the remaining third possesses semi- 
tropical conditions. About half the population of Queensland 
is within the Tropics. During the ten years I have watched the 
development of the sugar industry on the northern coast, of 
the agricultural lands behind Cairns, and of the great mining 
fields in the Cairns hinterland and in the Cloncurry districts. 
That development is now proceeding. It will proceed even more 
rapidly as a consequence of the railway policy of the Queensland 
Government. The energetic and wide-spirited policy of the- 
Federal Government cannot fail to have its effect in a similar 
direction in the Northern Territory. I, for one, do not doubt 
that the magnificent pastoral country of the interior and the 
northern littoral of the Territory will develop so soon as it ceases 
to be separated from other parts of Australia by the uncertain 
waters of the Gulf of Carpentaria and the long cyclone-swept 
reaches within the Great Barrier Reef. Railway communication 
is essential to development. 

The policy of the Commonwealth Government in the Northern 
Territory is itself frankly experimental. One of the earliest 
ventures was the establishment of two experimenial farms. 
Practical experiments are being made as to the best and cheapest 
methods of cultivating rubber, cocoanuts, and sisal hemp in the 
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generally tropical districts. Experiments are in progress with 
regard to fattening sheep and breeding horses. And last, but 
not least, the study of tropical diseases, both of animals and men, 
has been taken up with zeal and success. But when all is said 
and done the whole thing is only a big experiment. It is an 
experiment worth trying. Australia has seen the vision of 
keeping a home for the white race in the Southern Sea. The 
Labour Party, who hold most tenaciously to the vision, are not 
seeking primarily higher wages by excluding black and yellow 
competition. They are seeking to guard the existence of white 
civilisation from being crowded out by a lower social organism. 
Australians desire to guard the purity of the white race, and 
to prevent the genesis of a colour problem in Australia. Will 
they succeed in their experiment? My contention is that it is 
too early to be dogmatic—it is equally irrational to say that the 
experiment must fail as to say it must succeed. It is worth 
trying. It must be tried with a will, and—far stranger things 
have happened. 
GrorcE H. FropsHam, Bishop. 
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THE WHIP AND THE BRUSH 


In 1795—a year long remembered in England for the ill-omened 
marriage of thé Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, 
with Caroline of Brunswick—there came into existence, in diffe- 
rent spheres of life, two men, on) of whom was destined after- 
wards largely to influence the fate of the other. To a York- 
shire squire, Walter Spencer-Stanhope, of Cannon Hall, there 
was born a fifth son, who was named Charles; to Mr. Herring, 
@ man in humble circumstances, residing in Surrey, there was 
born a son whom he named John Frederick. An American by 
birth, although of Dutch extraction, Mr. Herring likewise 
carried on the business of a small trader in the City of London, 
and in this profession he doubtless imagined that his newly-born 
babe would one day succeed him. 

As the years passed the son of the Yorkshire squire became 
first a scholar at the then fashionable school of Westminster, 
next an undergraduate at Oxford, and finally, with a family 
living in prospect, he decided to enter the Church. The son of 
the trader, on the contrary, could boast a less praiseworthy 
record. All too soon his father became alive to the fact that 
the temperament of the lad did not promise success in the 
career that had been mapped out for him. From his earliest 
boyhood young Herring’s attention appeared to be divided 
between two objects—a whip or a paint-brush, one of which 
invariably was to be found in his hand. He developed a pas- 
sionate love of horses, and would spend hours beside a black- 
smith’s forge, or near the inns at which the coaches stopped, in 
order to watch these animals, thus idling away the time in which 
he should have been learning and working, or else—it seemed to 
his relations with equal fatuity—struggling to transfer to paper 
crude representations of the scenes which he witnessed. Appar- 
ently on this account Mr. Herring early came to the conclusion 
that his son was a ne’er-do-well, little likely ever to be a credit 
to him, and consequently he did not attempt to apprentice the 
lad to any useful trade. At length, after eighteen years of this 
desultory existence, John Frederick himself awoke to the fact 
that, in the event of his father’s death, without the requisite 
341 
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training he would be totally unable to procure work in any other 
business and might thus find himself destitute. What first brought 
this home to him it is impossible to say—whether the representa- 
tions of his parents or his own common sense—but the convic- 
tion once accepted would not be effaced, and he ere long deter- 
mined to seek his fortune away from the little shop which was 
all that he had hitherto known of life. 

The resolution, once taken, was promptly acted upon, and 
his natural bent decided his first move. Morning after morning 
for many years he had seen a coach, ‘ The Royal Leeds Union,’ 
pass his father’s door. Daily through his boyhood he had 
eagerly awaited its coming and regretfully eyed its departure. 
He had marked every movement of the foaming horses as they 
clattered past ; he had viewed enviously the passengers—so little 
alive to their own good fortune—while they were borne away 
swiftly through the sunshine of summer or the whistling wind 
of winter ; and he had read and re-read one enticing goal of their 
destination—Doncaster. Doncaster, the unknown city, the 
sporting centre of the North, became the El Dorado of his desire. 
To Doncaster in his plight he determined to go. He had neither 
work awaiting him nor friends to appeal to at the end of his 
long journey, but with the buoyancy of youth he felt confident 
of finding both. So it came to pass that one day in the year 
1814 young Herring, with a beating heart, mounted the coach 
which he had so often watched and—at last become one of the 
passengers whose lot he had so often envied—he, too, was borne 
away to that city of his dreams. 

Fate proverbially favours the daring, and of this the experi- 
ment of the young adventurer was to prove a curious instance. 
By an unpremeditated chance he arrived in Doncaster at the 
time of the races, and was naturally drawn whither the multi- 
tude was then wending. For the first time he found himself 
upon a racecourse, and the experience to him was a revelation. 
He witnessed the Duke of Hamilton’s ‘ William’ win the St. 
Leger, and, while the shouts of the crowd and the mad excite- 
ment of the moment stirred his impressionable nature in a 
manner which was to leave its mark upon his whole life, the gay 
scene appealed to his artistic sense. ‘The silken coats and 
satin jackets of the jockeys gave him a pleasure in contemplating 
them he had never before experienced,’ and back he flew to his 
dim lodging while the whip and the brush called to him as they 
had never called before. With happy confidence he set to work 
to reproduce a faithful picture of the vivid scene which had so 
moved him; but the visions which glowed and the thoughts 
which spun through his eager brain refused to materialise. He 
soon found that even genius, unassisted by instruction, was not 
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equal to such a task. The power which had enabled him to 
achieve simple pictures of men and animals failed before the 
intricacies of a more elaborate undertaking ; till, baffled and dis- 
illusioned, he flung down his brush, overwhelmed with a pro- 
found distrust of his own ability and misgivings with regard to 
his future. 

His self-confidence, however, was restored by an incident 
which happened a few days later. Wandering, aimless and 
forlorn, about the streets of the town, his steps turned instinc- 
tively towards the shop of a coachbuilder. There, through the 
widely opened door, he espied a young man endeavouring to give 
the final decoration to a new coach. The name, ‘ Commander- 
in-Chief,’ was written in bright lettering upon the vehicle, and 
on the panel beneath the artist was striving to illustrate the title 
by a picture of Wellington upon horseback, after one of Alken’s 
sketches. The portrait of the great Duke, indeed, was recog- 
nisable, but the animal which he bestrode defied all the efforts 
of the draughtsman to make it assume the semblance of nature. 
With growing satisfaction young Herring watched the futile 
attempts of the distracted limner. Merit, after all, exists but by 
comparison, and in the recognition of the superiority of his own 
work to that of the incompetent painter before him Herring’s 
faith in his talent revived. Fascinated, he returned the follow- 
ing day to note the progress of the picture, and, finding the 
craftsman further than ever from attaining a satisfactory result, 
Herring entered into conversation with him, and finally proffered 
his aid. The man, who confessed that he had never drawn a@ 
horse before, gladly agreed to avail himself of such an offer, and, 
passing a pencil to his unknown friend, watched in amazement 
while the latter, with sure, deft strokes, drew the outline of the 
hitherto elusive animal. So delighted was he with the sketch 
that he implored Herring to complete the necessary colouring of 
it, and Herring, nothing loth, was busily at work with his brush 
when the coachbuilder himself entered and eyed his achievement 
with similar admiration. 

Quick to recognise the value of such an opportunity, the 
builder speedily begged Herring to undertake the insignia of 
another coach then in process of construction, ‘The Royal 
Forester,’ which, he explained, required a white lion upon one 
door and a reindeer upon the other. This task Herring also 
executed to the complete satisfaction of his new patron, who, 
in consequence, introduced him to the proprietor of the coach, 
Mr. Wood, and this fresh acquaintance invited the successful 
youth to accompany him upon the trial trip of the finely deco- 
rated vehicle, when, as he termed it, he and some companions 
were going to ‘ christen ’ the conveyance and ‘ prove’ its springs. 
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Needless to say, Herring accepted with alacrity, and as a result 
of this expedition was further invited to pay a visit to the coach- 
office—an invitation of which he did not fail to take advantage 
before many days had elapsed. It was on this occasion, while 
talking to his new friend, that he chanced to learn that one of 
the drivers upon the Wakefield coach was about to give up that 
post. This news suggested a means of livelihood to the penni- 
less youth, and he eagerly applied for the vacant situation ; but 
Mr. Wood, not unnaturally, laughed heartily at the idea of ¢ 
painter fancying he could manage a four-in-hand. 

‘You will find,’ he assured Herring, ‘that it is a very 
different matter handling the ribbons from handling a brush!’ 

‘If I could not handle both I should not have made the 
suggestion !’ replied Herring decisively. ‘Give me a trial, and 
you shall see! ’ 

Mr. Wood, impressed by+the confidence of the lad, at last 
consented to grant him one day’s test upon the ‘ Highflyer,’ 
which plied between York and London, informing him, however, 
that the result of this experiment must depend entirely upon 
the verdict which he gained from the ‘ up and down’ coachmen 
travelling upon that road. Doubtless Herring, with his previous 
love of horses and his propensity for frequenting all the stables 
and inns in the neighbourhood of his old home, had had many 
an opportunity of practising his skill as a driver; he therefore 
soon proved that he could steer a coach in as masterly a manner 
as he could decorate it, and he was informed that he might have 
the coveted post. 

Thus by a chain of unexpected events did Herring, at the 
age of nineteen, find himself established in a reputable situa- 
tion, in which it then seemed probable that he would pass the 
remainder of his days. True, it was not a very brilliant 
El Dorado to which he had attained, but it represented an assured 
position and immunity from want; therefore it was with con- 
siderable satisfaction that he donned the frock coat, top boots, 
and low-crowned hat of the coachman of that date, to enter 
upon this fresh phase of his existence as driver of the Wakefield 
and Lincoln ‘ Nelson’ coach. Within the next two years he 
was transferred to an entirely new line of route, and was deputed 
to drive the coach which ran daily between Doncaster and 
Halifax via Barnsley and Huddersfield; while his adherence to 
his new profession was further clenched by the fact that he had 
fallen in love and somewhat imprudently burdened himself with 
a wife to support upon his scanty earnings. Yet, although the 
brush, in consequence, had become subservient to the whip, it 
was not abandoned.: His work left him many hours of leisure 
in which to resort to his favourite recreation, and soon along 
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the roads which he traversed daily there were few inns which 
did not show a signboard of his painting, and few coaches which 
had not been decorated by his busy hand. Nevertheless, his 
clever sketches elicited but little adequate appreciation from his 
associates, who regarded his talent more in the light of a harm- 
less idiosyncrasy ; while, profoundly conscious of his own short- 
comings, Herring himself did not court publicity. Much which 
he painted for his own pleasure he destroyed in disgust at its 
imperfection, or else painted over and over again, in a vain 
endeavour to improve it, till the freshness of its spontaneity was 
lost. In one instance, however, his talent obtained recognition, 
and the occasion is reminiscent of a somewhat similar incident 
in the life of Morland, when the latter discharged a bill by 
painting the signboard of the ‘ Black Horse’ for his landlord— 
a work which, later, the London dealers were clamouring to 
purchase. 

It appears that the coach which Herring drove put up daily 
at the ‘ Doncaster Arms,’ an inn that, by and by, passed into 
the hands of a new proprietor. This fresh landlord had pre- 
viously been a keeper of cows, and, having been unusually suc- 
cessful in that business, he gratefully determined to adopt as a 
sign the animal by means of which his fortune had been made. 
This purpose Herring was called upon to effect, and soon an 
excellent painting by him of a brown cow swung in front of the 
former ‘ Doncaster Arms,’ while the hostelry was renamed in 
accordance with its new sign. 

This clever drawing, before long, attracted the attention of 
@ gentleman who was journeying in his private coach-and-four 
to the North, and such an impression did it make upon him that 
he determined to get possession of it. Upon his return, there- 
fore, he directed his postilions to stop at the inn where the sign- 
board hung, in order that they might arrange with the landlord 
for its purchase. As the coach drew up in front of the ‘ Brown 
Cow,’ however, the landlady appeared to announce that her 
husband was from home. ‘ But I keep no post-horses,’ she 
added, ‘so you mun drive on t’ ‘‘ Angel.’’’ 

‘But we have not come for post-horses,’ explained the 
postilion. ‘Our master wishes to buy your signboard of the 
‘* Brown Cow,’’ and you are in luck’s way, for he says he will 
give you double what you gave for it, or, indeed, what price you 
choose to name.’ 

The bargain, however, was not so easily to be concluded with 
@ shrewd old Yorkshire woman. ‘ Eh, Measter,’ she responded 
drily, ‘I be rare an’ glad my husband’s from home, for maybe 
he’d ’a let you ha’ it; but I wain’t, for what it’s worth to thee 
it’s worth to me, so gang on t’ ‘‘ Angel,’’ boys!’ and the discom- 
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fited bargainer was forced to continue his journey, leaving the 
brown cow still swinging merrily in the breeze. 

Such encouragement, however, was but rare in Herring’s 
life, if, indeed, this particular incident ever came to his know- 
ledge ; but Fate had not forgotten him, and it was an apparently 
still more trivial and unforeseen event which was destined 
ultimately to change the whole trend of his career. 

Five miles from Barnsley lay the home of that Yorkshire 
squire to whom a son had been born in the same year which 
had witnessed the birth of young Herring in far-away Surrey. 
It was, perhaps, a peculiar chain of events which had trans- 
ferred the Surrey lad to distant Yorkshire; it was surely but a 
natural sequence that one day a seat should be occupied upon the 
mail coach by young Mr. Charles Stanhope, who was travelling 
from Barnsley to Doncaster. Whether Herring knew the 
identity of his pleasant companion is not on record; but the 
two young men—both twenty-one years of age—indulged in 
desultory conversation as they went along, till at length, as they 
passed some fields, Mr. Stanhope casually pointed out the cattle 
grazing there upon the scanty grass, with the remark, ‘ Well, 
those cows certainly belong to the lean kine! ’ 

Unwittingly he had stumbled upon a topic which roused the 
enthusiasm of the wielder of the brush. ‘Oh, Sir,’ remon- 
strated Herring, ‘but they are so picturesque ! ’ 

‘ Picturesque!’ repeated Mr. Stanhope, surprised at such 
an unexpected comment from the driver of a public coach. 
* That is an odd word for you to use. What do you know about 
the picturesque?’ 

“Well, something, Sir,’ replied Herring diffidently. ‘I use 
the brush as well as the whip, and when we get to Doncaster 
I wish you would come to see me, and I will show you some of 
my drawings.’ : 

Interested in the unexpected turn which the conversation 
had taken, young Stanhope, on arriving at Doncaster, did not 
fail to comply with the driver’s request, especially as Herring's 
house stood opposite to the inn where the coach drew up. No 
sooner had he inspected the drawings of the coachman-artist 
than, struck by the man’s surprising talent, he exclaimed, 
‘What a pity to waste your time driving a coach!’ The 
untutored accuracy of the innumerable sketches, the spirited 
appearance of the pictured animals, the natural gloss of their 
coats, as well as the lifelike representation of certain gay jockeys 
in their bright satins, appeared to him all equally admirable; 
and, with the enthusiasm of his years, he warmly urged Herring 
to take immediate steps to perfect such remarkable ability. 
Moreover, ever ready with sympathy and assistance where it 
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was deserved, he did not allow his discovery to pass from his 
memory. Soon after his return home he wrote a letter to 
Herring, urgently advising the latter to devote himself solely to 
the profession of the brush, and with this missive he despatched 
some practical encouragement in the form of a commission to 
paint a chestnut horse belonging to his brother, Edward Colling- 
wood. Long years afterwards, in 1861, when Mr. Stanhope 
was apparently thinking of publishing a short life of Herring, 
he wrote to his brother for some particulars of this event, and 
was informed <¢ 

You rather tax my memory wanting to know about things which 
happened forty-five years ago, but I can tell you that the horse Herring 
painted for me I called ‘George,’ and bought him of Marshall, of Dean 
Hill. He was a fine horse, but tender in his feet. Herring must have 
taken his portrait in the early spring of 1816, as I parted with him in 
March 1817. 


This dates with certainty the painting of the picture on 
which so much of Herring’s after-life was to depend, and shows 
that at the time when he attracted Mr. Stanhope’s attention he 
was but a youth with little more experience than the youth, 
two months his junior, who befriended him. Needless to say, 
the-manner in which this commission was executed further con- 
vinced Mr. Stanhope of the genius of his protégé, and, by 
exhibiting it among his acquaintances, he soon induced them to 
share his opinion. Orders for sketches of favourite horses and 
hounds belonging to neighbouring country squires forthwith 
poured in upon Herring, and rapidly the fame of the artist- 
coachman grew. Finally, Mr. Hawkesworth, whose interest 
Mr, Stanhope had enlisted, offered in the name of several York- 
shire gentlemen to ensure to the embryo artist one year’s 
constant employment and remuneration if he would definitely 
abandon the whip for the brush; at the end of that year, it was 
predicted, Herring would no longer be in need of financial 
assistance. But Herring hesitated. He had tasted the bitter- 
ness of poverty, and, always diffident with regard to his own 
capabilities, now that he had achieved an assured position, how- 
ever humble, he recognised that to throw it away on the merits 
of a few sketches might be to discover too late that he had 
renounced the substance for the shadow. Possibly also his 
decision was affected by the fact that he was offered the post 
of driver of the ‘ Highflyer,’ the coach on which he had made 
his experimental trip, a situation which afforded certain advan- 
tages in that its then proprietor, Mr. Clarke, viewed him more 
in the light of a friend than a dependent. But whatever the 
ruling motive, Herring declined Mr. Hawkesworth’s offer, 
receiving, however, with gratitude the assurance that at any 
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future date, if he desired to avail himself of it, it would be 
renewed. 

So Herring pursued his occupation as a coachman in all 
throughout a period of seven years, since, apparently, it was 
not till 1821, according to the ‘ Druid’ (Scott and Sebright), 
that he ‘ fairly cast in his lot with the mahl-stick.’ Previous 
to that date, nevertheless, he had acquired a wider fame than 
mere local celebrity. In 1818, two years before he actually 
abandoned the whip for ever, he exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and that same year began to contribute to The London Gentle- 
man, while the following year he sent to the Sporting Magazine 
a sketch which excited general attention. Lord Derby owned 
a bay horse named Spartan, which, according to the ‘ Druid,’ 
had one of the small bones near the pastern ‘ completely pul- 
verised’ in an accident. Herring drew the animal in this 
condition and portrayed its fractured leg in @ manner which it 
was universally recognised betokened a masterly knowledge of 
anatomy. 

Only the fact that his employer, Mr. Clarke, the coach pro- 
prietor, was about to retire from business appears at last to have 
induced Herring to take the momentous resolution of finally 
renouncing his connexion with the whip. From this date his 
life underwent a considerable change. Mr. Hawkesworth, faith- 
ful to his promise, procured him work among his friends, so 
that Herring journeyed from one country house to another 
executing commissions and acquiring fame. Favourite retrievers, 
fox-hounds, and hunters innumerable did he paint, till his name 
as an animal artist was established. At length, after having 
lived eleven years at Doncaster, he betook himself first to 
Fulborne, near Newmarket, where he remained for three years, 
after which he removed to Camberwell in order to study under 
Abraham Cooper, R.A. Still painfully sensitive with regard to 
his own shortcomings, he, indeed, sought instruction from the 
foremost animal painters of the day, and, among others, esta- 
blished a friendship with his famous contemporary, Landseer, 
who from 1826 was an Associate of the Royal Academy. Before 
many years had passed Herring was pronounced to be ‘ second 
only to Landseer’; and great as was the growing fame of the 
latter, in one particular it was soon agreed that he was surpassed 
by Herring. That ruling of Chance which had sealed the bent 
of the lad’s early genius remained uneffaced. The first vivid 
impression stamped upon his mind by the sight of the Doncaster 
race-course still served to make the delineation of a race-horse 
his favourite and most successful achievement. It was soon 
recognised that no one could immortalise a winner like Herring, 
or like him depict the silken sheen of the beautiful animal’s 
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coat, the brilliance of its eye, the delicate, sensitive nostrils, the 
clean-cut, graceful limbs, the general air of a creature highly 
strung, highly bred, highly groomed. Thus it came about that 
the lad who had wandered friendless and unknown to witness the 
St. Leger in 1814 early became irrevocably associated in the 
mind of the public with that event, since for thirty-three years 
in succession he painted the winner of that race, while for 
eighteen he also painted the winner of the Derby. Landseer, 
on the contrary, only once painted a race-horse of note, Lord 
Zetland’s Voltigeur, winner of the Derby and St. Leger in 1850, 
and this it is said he was induced to do solely on account of 
his delight at the friendship which existed between Voltigeur 
and a tortoiseshell cat. Perhaps all the more friendly in. that 
no rivalry thus existed between them, the opinions of Landseer 
and of Herring appear to have coincided in one particular, ‘I 
have little news to communicate,’ wrote Herring to Mr. Charles 
Stanhope in 1849, ‘as I mix up very little with Art or artists. 
And why? you would ask. Both myself and Landseer find it 
will not do to let artists visit your studio, for as sure as you do, 
when you have about half finished a picture, to your great 
annoyance you find there are two or three of the same subject 
in the field with you. Such was the case with Landseer’s Lady 
Godiva, in consequence of which he has not finished the picture.’ 

It is, however, remarkable that, among twenty-two pictures 
which Herring sent to the Academy, few actual portraits of horses 
and only one of a winner were there exhibited by him. Siill 
more has it formed a subject of surprise that despite his early 
and prolonged connexion with the whip he seldom portrayed 
coaching scenes. Possibly, as will appear later, the remembrance 
of that bygone period of struggle and probation was painful to 
him, and in the growing sunshine of his hardly earned prosperity 
he shrank from reviving even in fancy the sufferings of the past. 
Whatever the cause, when catering for the appreciation of the 
general public he apparently preferred to show rural scenes in 
which horses were introduced as mere actessories. Indeed, a 
critic at length complained bitterly that ‘Herring grows more 
and more of an agriculturist ’’; while another noticeable feature 
of much which came from his brush was likewise commented 
upon—the strange sense of quietude which his pictures usually 
conveyed. His horses, though from their breeding and con- 
dition obviously capable of fire, were generally represented by 
him in a mood which was placid and friendly; still more his 
pictures of country scenes seemed to exhale the very atmosphere 
of that placid, homely existence which they were intended to 
portray. 

Nevertheless, Herring was devoted to one spirited animal, 
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Imaum, a beautiful white Arab horse which had belonged to 
Queen Victoria. Having been given by the Queen to the Clerk 
of the Royal Stables, the latter sold the animal at Tattersall’s, 
where it was purchased by Herring, to whom, being as intelligent 
as it was handsome, it forthwith became a most valuable property 
horse, When Herring required a model for some dead horses 
which he was painting in his picture of the Battle of Waterloo 
he sent for a black trainer, Pedro, from Batty’s Circus, who in 
a few hours taught the Arab to lie down and remain motionless 
so long as its master required. Indeed, as the result of s0 
brief a training, Imaum became such an adept at all manner 
of tricks that Pedro bitterly lamented its absence from the circus, 
where he predicted it would drive every other animal off the 
boards. 

In the picture which Herring painted of Mazeppa the clever 
Arab figures even more prominently. The moment depicted is 
that in which the terrified steed on which Mazeppa had been 
bound has reached its native wilds of Ukraine, only to fall spent 
and dying as a result of its long and agonised flight. In visible 
gasps the hot breath pours from its dilated nostrils, its eye 
has lost lustre, its limbs fail to support it; but of exquisite grace 
even in its dire distress it sinks to the earth with a pathos which 
accentuates its beauty. Scarcely less admirable is the form of 
its unwilling burden, who, still securely bound to its back, never- 
theless, with a hint of returning hope, is holding aloft one arm 
which has become freed from the confining rope, even while 
with sinister intent the birds of prey may be seen already hurry- 
ing through the air. And meanwhile, all around, a vast herd 
of wild horses, matchless in grace and action, have swept down 
from the hills attracted by the unwonted plight of their dying 
companion. In countless numbers they are gathering as far as 
the eye can reach. Their long tails and manes are floating in 
the breeze, their bright eyes are startled and inquisitive, their 
attitude is restive—uncertain, yet cleverly indicative of curiosity 
rather than fear. Imaum may here be seen in every conceivable 
attitude and expressing every phase of emotion, till, looking at 
the wonderful grouping of that innumerable herd, one can picture 
Herring persuading his beautiful model to assume each required 
pose and feign each varying mood thus with unexampled skill 
immortalised upon the canvas. Herring, however, did not merely 
use his favourite for artistic purposes, for it is on record that 
on one occasion he drove the Arab, then no longer young, seventy- 
five miles in the same day from Cambridge to Stevenage and 
back, when he was painting a picture, ‘ Steeplechase Cracks,’ for 
Lord Strathmore. 

As the years passed the annual output of Herring testifies 
to the assiduity with which he worked, and his fame was 
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augmented by the number and popularity of the engravings 
made from his pictures. He respectively executed commissions 
for George the Fourth, William the Fourth, and Queen Victoria, 
while he received the official title of Animal Painter to H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Kent. He even went over to Paris to paint the 
portraits of five race-horses for the Duc d’Orléans. Yet that the 
circumstances of his early struggle were not erased from his 
mind, nor the debt of gratitude which he owed to those who 
had befriended him in his need, is evinced by a letter of excep- 
tional interest which has survived. 

It appears that his early patron, Mr. Charles Stanhope, about 
the year 1847 wrote to Herring expressing a desire to see him 
once more, but pointing out that some resentment had been 
betrayed by Herring in the past with regard to his most friendly 
criticism, followed—so it seemed to Mr. Stanhope—by an ob- 
viously marked avoidance of the critic. To this Herring replied 
at length : 


Cottage Green, Camberwell. 
Feb. 28th, 1848. 


There are many men who are free from crime, but few free from Error. 
I was, I can assure you, delighted to receive a letter from you the 
whole of which I read with delight, except the part where you say 
you could see I did not like you because you did not praise me. 

Before you made this observation, having so good a recollection of 
all circumstances connected with my extremely uphill beginning, you 
might have borne in mind at the time you allude to, you were considered 
one, if not the best, judge in the Neighbourhood, and moving in the best 
society for patronage, and every syllable you might utter derogatory to 
my then small ability, although not Ill meant, was like the Fable of the 
boys and the frogs, death to me—but I will not do you the injustice to 
say—sport to you. 

Forgive my using a familiar expression, viz.: ‘As it was in the 
beginning,’ etc. 

I don’t think either praise or censure had anything at the time you 
speak of, to do with the—what you think was—dislike towards you. [It] 
was (I am now ready to acknowledge) actual fear. I then had a wife and 
an increasing family. I frequently heard ‘Mr. Charles Stanhope had 
said this,’ ‘Mr. Charles Stanhope had said that.’ I could not help 
myself; your judgment was consulted and you gave it frequently against 
me, Therefore, instead of dislike, mine was dread. I dreaded your 
seeing what I was doing, feeling you might speak against it the first 
time Art was mentioned where you might chance to be of the party. 

Years have roll’d on since we last met, and therefore I don’t mind 
giving you a true version of what I formerly felt. And if you will have 
the goodness to look coolly on what is called a critic, I am sure your 
sound good sense will tell you they are the most dangerous of all persons 
who may enter a Young Artist’s studio, Their talent for criticism is 
often over-rated, & they go from one Artist’s house to another chilling 
every attempt that thought and industry dictates; and with their harsh 
remarks, throw such a check, that the Artist’s spirits become depressed, 
and what might, perhaps, with a little encouragement, have been a work, 
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when finished, of considerable skill, is put down with disgust, never more 
to be look’d upon. I am now, I am happy to say, completely out of the 
pale of this sort of thing, and am happy to say that my pictures are no 
Sooner seen than purchased. I sold a picture last year for which I 
received £157-10, it was re-sold for 250 guineas, and since for 500 
guineas. Certainly a price far beyond my most sanguine expectations 
when I was labouring at Doncaster! 

I have quite given up painting simple portraits of Horses unless 
allow’d to make them into subjects. I produced a painting a short time 
since in 15 hours which I refused 150 guineas for. I'll tell you why— 
I did not chuse to let the copyright go with it. It is now in the 
British Institution. You will see Mr. Vernon is a purchaser of one of 
my pictures, and which is chosen for the National Gallery. I have now a 
stable which I have built wherein I paint all my animals, and I have 
3 very clever horses in it, 2 I use in double harness, and the other 
one of my sons uses as a hack. The carriage horses are both white, 
one of them, one of the 4 the Imaum of Muscat sent over as a present 
te our Queen. He is a pure Arab & one of the most elegant animals 
in action I ever saw. The hack is a black one. 

I met Mr. Collingwood some years ago at Brighton, and he spent 
at least a couple of hours with me talking over old times. 

I am quite convinced to be an artist of any note, good models and a 
good light are most essential auxiliaries. As soon as I came to London 
I got both, and immediately went ahead. 

What I have written, I hope you will not take in other light than a 
letter written from one friend to another. Had I thought otherwise, 
I should not have said what I did in the short account of my Early 
Life. 

I shall conclude by saying I shall be most happy to see you at my 
house whenever agreeable to you to favour me with a call, but should 
like to know a few hours beforehand in order to be at home to receive 
you. 

My wife, you know, died in 1838. I am again married to a woman 
of the same age, for they were both born May 12th, 1795. 


This letter gives an exceptionally interesting, if not a unique, 
glimpse into the life and character of Herring. Although the 
original, written in a legible and clerkly hand, is grammatically 
correct save for erratic punctuation and the casual omission of 
words, it is none the less evident that the writer lacked that 
fluency which education alone can bestow. It is necessary, 
therefore, into the somewhat crude rendering of his thoughts, to 
read the sum of what he failed to convey; so only one becomes 
aware of the intolerable sting of that past self-mistrust which 
had tormented him, of that morbid sensitiveness with regard 
to his own incapacity which for so long had crippled his output 
and withheld him from fame, of the absolute terror with which 
he had shunned that criticism by which he recognised his strug- 
gling talent might be slain. Too well had he probed the profound 
humility of genius, with its dire capacity for exaggerating its 
own limitations. Too well had he gauged the value of that 
self-faith of genius—truly but as a grain of mustard-seed—which 
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may so readily be blighted ere fruition by the critic who not only 
prejudices the verdict of the public, but paralyses that sincerity 

of inspiration which is the divine heritage of the striver. Read- 

ing between the lines in this letter of Herring, there is a lifetime 

of hope and despair contained in the halting phrases in which 

he laboriously reviews the history of his past, while in the 

mingled diffidence and pride of his tone, in his anxiety to impress 

his former dreaded patron with the fact that he has now become 

impervious to all that was once so feared, and in his frank 

complacency at his changed circumstances, there is a naiveté 
which makes of the simple letter a very human document. 

So Mr. Stanhope went to see his former protégé, who wel- 
comed him warmly, and while bestowing upon him some proof- 
prints of his most famous pictures, referred with profound 
gratitude to their momentous meeting upon the Doncaster coach. 
‘You,’ said Herring, ‘ were my first friend—the first person who 
said a word of real encouragement to me; to you I owe every 
success in life!’ Nevertheless, the visit must have been a 
strange one. During the thirty-three years which had elapsed 
since their first acquaintance, for Mr. Stanhope, who was now 
vicar of a living in Cheshire, life had held no startling up- 
heavals; for Herring, on the contrary, existence had become 
transformed. The bright eyes and genial air of the ex-coachman 
alone survived to convince Mr. Stanhope of the identity of the 
penniless lad whom he had once befriended with the man before 
hima man so consciously the possessor of ample means, the 
associate of the foremost men of his day, the employé of Royalty, 
and whose greeting was less that of one friend to another than 
of a superior to an inferior; till, possibly anxious further to 
emphasise the gulf between his former status and his present, 
Herring insisted that Mr. Stanhope should make use of his 
carriage and servants upon returning to town. 

From that time forward a desultory correspondence was 
sustained between the two men, often accompanied on Mr. Stan- 
hope’s part by the present of a Cheshire cheese. ‘I shall esteem 
your offering no less as coming from You,’ Herring writes with 
regard to this gift on one occasion ; ‘ we do now and then like a 
Toast, with a glass of Burton and Welsh ale’—by which he 
apparently acknowledges one link surviving between his luxurious 
present and the homely past. When, moreover, in 1847, Mr. 


‘Stanhope wrote to enlist his assistance for another struggling 


animal painter, a local artist of considerable talent, Abel Hold, 
Herring replied with some condescension : 


I received yours duly and am much obliged by your kind remembrance 
of former acquaintance. And shall at all times be happy to attend to 
any of your prodigys, Especially as I know you do not like to be long 
without one. ’tis a benevolent feeling well worthy of a grateful return. 
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This from the man to whom the expression of that ‘ bene. 
volent feeling’ had once been tantamount to a verdict of life 
or death! None the less, although Herring in his correspondence 
with Mr. Stanhope did not again unburden himself of intimate 
thoughts and emotions, his account of his work contained in 
those letters is of considerable interest. On the 17th of February 
1849 he wrote with regard to the engravings then being made 
from his pictures : 


There are two new ones in Mezzotint just out call’d The Society of 
Friends & the other Pharoah’s Chariot horses, both circulars, the 
latter’s the best that has appear’d from any of my productions, it is 3 
heads of White Horses & was exhibited in the British Institution last 
year. 


On the 5th of March 1850 he related how he had been induced to 
accept a novel commission : 


Ere this you must imagine I am the most ungrateful person you 
have for some time met with, but if so, perhaps a few lines will explain 
that away. I had accomplished the whole of my Exhibition pictures, 
viz.: 3 for the British Institution & 10 for the Society of British 
Artists of which I am a Member. 

There is now far advanced a Panorama or Diorama, entitled the 
Gallery of Illustration, i.e. any subject is to be illustrated through the 
means of paintings in distemper, with occasional transparent and moving 
effects, & the subject now in hand is the overland route to India. As 
a matter of course, there are a considerable number of Animals intro- 
duced, & I was selected as the most popular artist for the purpose. 
Stanfield & Roberts promised their aid & names, but up to this 
day have not got one step further. I promised & have perform’d. 
I have painted about 15 horses, nearly the size of life, as many camels, 
sheep, fowls, vultures & pigeons, but from not have (sic) been used 
to standing on planks, etc, & no setting (sic) down, have quite 
knocked myself up & have been from home to recruit. That is why your 
‘kind present has not before been acknowledged. My folk did not like 
to write for me, so it has been left undone. I have no less than 27 
letters to answer. 

You ask if Graves’ print is finished. No, but very nearly. It look’d 
beautiful when last I saw a proof. I find I have sold 2 out of 3 of the 
pictures I sent to the British Institution. I sold one this Nov. for 
80 guineas—a farmyard—(snow). 

I am glad to hear your Barnsley man gets on so well, I did not quite 
like his notions of grouping in his Game pictures last year; however it 
had redeeming qualities about it, & shall expect to see something better 
this season. I have an invitation to go to Sheffield and should I go 
shall perhaps see him & his work. 

With the kindest regards from my family and Self, &., &c. 


The moving panorama was a great success, and all London 
flocked to see it, giving to Stanfield a meed of the praise which, 
according to Herring, was due to himself alone. An hiatus of 
eleven years occurs between this letter to Mr. Stanhope and 
the next which has survived, during which interval Herring 
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had moved to a more pretentious dwelling, Meopham Park, Ton- 
bridge. His health was less robust and the burden of his sixty- 
six years was apparently in his mind when he wrote to his old 
friend on the 9th of June 1861, heading his letter with the 
significant sentence ‘ Born 14th August, 1795.’ 


It is really quite refreshing to see a letter from so old and respected 
a friend as yourself. 

I am sorry to say that I am totally unable, though thoroughly willing, 
to pay my compliments to you in London. I am still too much an 
invalid to venture from home. I have not been in London for nearly 
six years, and since last August have not had on a shoe or a boot. I was 
rather suddenly attacked with influenza which brought on bronchitis & 
then erysipelas which settled in my ancles. Just at the gartering place, 
below the knee, it was 234 inches round—I thought the skin must have 
given way.... 

If you can make it convenient to call at Mr. S. Jennings, 16 Duke 
St., Manchester Square, you will see two of my recent productions, 
‘Market Day’ & ‘A Village Horse Fair.’ Indeed I should mach like 
your opinion on them. 

I have about 20 pictures here, all of which I think you would like. 
There is a short account of them in the Sporting Magazine for the 
present month, in a paper called the Omnibus, the first article in the 
number. 

I have all my faculties yet unimpaired; my hands are as steady as 
when first you knew me. 

It would be too much, I fear, to ask you to run down here. Could 
you do so, by sending me word by what train you would leave London 
Bridge, my carriage should meet you at Tonbridge Station, as I live 
three miles on the London side of Tonbridge. If you should feel inclined 
to pass a night here, I have a bed at your service. 

My children are all married, two of the daughters have families, the 
3rd has not. 

I have one small picture in the British Institution of an old white 
horse—by the bye, one of the two who took you to town from Camberwell, 
an ‘Arabian.’ He never does anything, being sadly broken-winded, but 
he still makes a good model & I am very fond of him... .I have a 
pony only 37 inches high. 

So Imaum, the beautiful Arab, was afflicted with the burden 
of years like its master; but the affection of the latter for his 
favourite model had apparently reached the ears of its former 
Royal mistress. Queen Victoria, who always took great interest 
in the work of Herring, hearing that he was suffering from bad 
health which rendered him unable to travel, and cognisant of 
his affection for Arab horses, sent down three of these animals 
to stand for their portraits—Bagdad and Krosaid, the latter a 
charger that had belonged to the Prince Consort, also Said, the 
horse on which the Royal children had been taught to ride. The 
portrait of the last, painted in an Eastern landscape, was subse- 
quently placed in the Royal collection at Osborne. 
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A few months later Herring wrote again to Stanhope : 


10th October, 1861, 

Revd. Sir,—I never make a promise or an appointment I do not intend 
to keep. A friend who was down here so much liked my ‘Lord have 
Mercy,’ that he promised to have it printed if I would let him take it 
to London. I waited till I was tired, but heard no tidings of it. 

When your letter came to Mrs. Herring I determined on waiting 
no longer, or you would have had a dozen copies. I hope the one I wrote 
myself arrived, together with Mr. Collingwood’s sketch of Nimrod, safely, 
I said I would explain this on the next day, but I have had my house 
full ever since & really have neither touched pen or pencil since last 
Saturday, until this day. You must therefore please to forgive my 
seeming but unintentional negligence. 

I have, since I last saw you, been engaged on an interior, a small 
% length, 44 inches by 34. It represents a stable, a white horse, a 
goat, two white ducks, two brown do., a coloured drake, eleven duck- 
lings, and a black cat; two truses of straw, a basket, horse-cloths or 
rugs, @ wide-awake hat, and a stable lanthorn, two pans & a broom; 
and so well rusticated (sic) that I am sure it is just what you would 
like. Mr. Robertson of Long Acre, my colourman, has seen it & 
complimented me on my management of white, at all times a difficult 
colour to treat without appearing dirty. 

I am much obliged by the very kind expression used in your letter, 
it was quite refreshing. I delight in old associations. It is about 51 (sic) 
years since we first became acquainted. I hope to hear from you at your 
convenience. Mrs. Herring and my daughter Jenny Warner desire to 
join in kindest wishes, &., &c. 

The multiplicity of objects which, as stated above, Herring 
introduced into his picture at this date shows that, despite failing 
health, he did not stint the time or labour bestowed upon the 
creations of his brain. And in this may be found the dominant 
characteristic of his career. ‘ Whatever I do in life, I shall do 
to the best of my ability,’ Herring was wont to state; and this 
simple code, wherein lies the foundation of all true greatness, 
was the keynote to his success. The spirit of the lad who had 
early been pronounced a ne’er-do-well while blindly perfecting 
his unrecognised genius, and of the youth who, for seven long 
years, had ignored the beckonings of Fame in order to do his 
duty in a humble calling, survived, unsullied, in the man who 
in after-life considered nothing too trivial for his heartwhole 
endeavour. Noticeable, indeed, is the extreme delicacy and faith- 
fulness with which he treated all minor subjects upon his canvas. 
As in a sporting scene each strap, each buckle in the trappings 
of a horse was portrayed by him with minute and painstaking 
accuracy, so in his more elaborate compositions the objects intro- 
duced, which, as shown by his letter, he was apt to multiply 
unhesitatingly—each bird or beast which found a place, however 


insignificant in the general scheme—were delineated with the’ 


same skilful, unsparing, unerring care. Thus his work, even while 
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it retained all its original spontaneity, was never slovenly, and 
with each item perfected ‘to the best of his ability,’ the whole 
did not suffer in consequence. Herring’s outlook upon art, 
indeed, presents an interesting, if not an instructive, contrast 
to the ideals of a later date. ‘The world wants amazing, let us 
amaze it!’ pronounced Oscar Wilde—the cynic than whom none 
knew better how to play upon the foibles of his species; and 
the aim of decadent art, to startle the ignorant, or to produce 
the maximum of effect with the minimum of labour, was wholly 
absent from the honest striving of the coachman-artist. Herring 
undoubtedly held that he who would join the immortals must be 
the interpreter of one of two themes—that of Beauty or of Truth ; 
and although latter-day degenerates may scoff at the homely aim 
and output of so simple a devotee, yet if Herring, from his 
very circumstances, was incapable of the idealism which would 
make of each picture a crystallised poem, he was none the less 
the faithful exponent of a realism which had its root in a genius 
that would not be denied, and in a profound, all-mastering 
sincerity. 

But the time was approaching when the days of his well- 
earned prosperity were drawing to a close. On the 20th of March 
1863 Herring wrote sadly to his patron of days long gone by : 

Revd. and Dear Sir,—It is at all times refreshing to find that old 
friends, especially those of nearly half a century, do not forget each other. 
This has truly been the case with us. I have lately looked over my old 
sketches, and in many instances it has brought up recollections, some of 
which are pleasant to look back upon and others the reverse. Indeed, the 
owners of more than 7 out of every 8, both Masters, Jockeys, and Horses, are 
no more! I could not shake off the solemn feeling when last at Doncaster 
that in nearly every house I had lost a valued friend. . . . I am sorry any 
family calamity should have happened to deprive me of the chance of a 
visit from you; but these are daily occurrences which cannot be shaken 
off, and when our allotted time arrives may we be ready with our lamps 
burning... . 

There is a note of premonition in this letter which 
was soon to be fulfilled. In his far-away vicarage Charles 
Stanhope, with nine years of life still before him, dwelt 
hale and contented at the age of seventy; but Herring, less 
robust in physique than his benefactor, was visibly failing. 
Still he fought against physical weakness; still he struggled 
to continue the work which had been the loadstar of his existence ; 
but at length the end came, and in 1865, the whip and the brush 
for ever abandoned, John Frederick Herring breathed his last. 


A. M. W. STIR1INa. 


Vor. LXXIV—No. 438 2a 
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DOES IT RHYME? 


Where the bee sucks, 
There suck I. 


Do middle-aged people care for poetry to any large extent? Do 
many ever read it? It seems questionable whether, after a 
certain age, people do not find themselves imagining what 
rational sequence of thought could possibly have been in the 
author’s head, and doubting his mental equilibrium, and noticing 
his endings, and wondering how he pronounced, rather than 
actually losing themselves in the gorgeous beauty of his concep- 
tions. But, even if there be some grounds for such a suspicion, 
it is better to limit your criticism to the endings, lest people 
should become dubious of your capacities for Art, Emotion, and 
Culture. Judged by their endings, most of our poets appear to 
have made it a rule, either by habit or on principle, to pronounce 
@ large assortment of words villainously ; that is, if they spoke 
at home as their rhymes on paper would give us reason to 
suppose that they did. 

A warm controversialist may retort, a little unkindly, that 
to read poetry for the sake of noting a poet’s pronunciation, and 
perhaps improving your own, shows a miind unfitted for the 
worship of the Muse and better adapted for games. The argu- 
ment is poignant but perverse. The studying of poetry should 
in itself suggest an appropriate nature and one well fitted for 
the task. Further suppositions are as yet out of place. It is, 
too, unfortunate that all poetry cannot be enjoyed in this way. 
Blank verse is unsuitable. In blank verse the accent is, so to 
speak, insufficiently coloured to enable you to ascertain what 
the word exactly sounded like when the poet said it. You could 
not safely bet about it. But in rhyme there should be no doubt. 

For instance, in Wordsworth’s ‘ Admonition to a Traveller ’— 
which is garnered in The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, 
and may therefore be counted among his finer efforts—these lines 


OcCcUr : 
. . . tho’ few thy wants !—Roof, window, door, 


The very flowers are sacred to the poor. 


This leads one to conclude that W. Wordsworth pronounced poor 
like pore or paw. Many poets do. But, under the influence 
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of his poetry, you forgive him, like the nice fellow you are. And 
that is the function of poetry—to temper the emotions. 

At the same time, such a deduction must not be uttered too 
hastily. A little caution is needful. To begin with, an opponent 
might urge that, in this instance, W. Wordsworth may have 
pronounced door as doer, instead of poor as pore. However, a 
study of his poems will show that this is not the case. There 
is, too, another difficulty of a more involved and intricate kind. 
It is this : Theoretically the word rhyme means ‘ the occurrence 
of similar sounds at regular intervals.’ Accordingly, if a poet 
makes use of certain words on paper with this object in view, 
you would naturally suppose that he sounded them in the same 
way when he used them at home and among his friends. He 
should, but you will find scores of exceptions, and a scholarly 
nature would probably divide them up into classes. This I 
propose to do. 

First, then (class 1), such things exist as conventional rhymes, 
that is to say, certain words that have never sounded the least 
alike, and could not do so if they tried, are uttered as rhymes 
and counted authoritatively as such. For instance, war and far, 
Jove and love, &c., &c. Yet if a boy at school pronounced these 
words alike, either as a habit or on principle, he would not get 
on. So he does not do so. No more do poets except on paper. 

Conventional rhymes are odious things. For not only are 
the offenders allowed to rhyme themselves, but various remote 
cousins of theirs keep coming in till the thing becomes wicked. 
What I would like to know is: Do brothers to the same rhyme 
rhyme to one another? For instance, you may have a triplet 
where roar, war and far are the rhymes, but when, because of 
these, the poet proceeds elsewhere to make roar rhyme with 
far, then I consider he has unfeelingly traded on my good nature, 
and without success. Shelley loves doing it, so I will quote 
him as an example. And the lines are not selected maliciously. 
They are quoted with approval by Mr. Symonds in a life of the 
poet written by him and edited by Lord Morley. Mr. Symonds 
introduces them thus : 


The movement of the long melodious sorrow song has just been inter- 
rupted by three stanzas. .. . He now bursts forth afresh into the music 
of consolation : 


He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais—Thou young Dawn 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 


Here we have gone, dawn and moan figuring as a triplet rhyme. 
242 
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No wonder the caverns moaned. Some poets do make gone 


thyme with dawn; one would rather they didn’t, but they : 


will do it. Plenty more make gone rhyme with stone. Con- 
vention allows it. But when you have gone, dawn and moan 
as a class triplet, in which none of the words rhyme, you 
shudder. It may be bold, but it’s heartless. If all poets spoke 
as they wrote, then to be told that you talked like a poet would 
be distinctly vexing. 

The second class of exceptions may be headed B, subtle or 
cunning rhymes. That is to say, the poet mis-pronounces on 
purpose, by design, and for effect. He is acting thus when he 
rhymes God with rode rather than trod, and blood with showed 
rather than mud. Adam Smith notices it as follows : 


An imperfect rhyme, when confined to the second verse of the couplet, 
and even there introduced rarely, may have a very agreeable grace, and 
the line may even seem to run more easy and natural by means of it: 


But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
The strict connections, nice dependencies. 


An ending of this kind in the first line seldom succeeds so well. 


Th’ inhabitants of old Jerusalem 
Were Jebusites; the town so called from them. 


A couplet in which both verses were terminated in this manner would 
be extremely disagreeable and offensive. 


Perhaps some lines of Pinkney’s give a good instance of 
what I am choosing to call the cunning or subtle ending : 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon— 

Her health! and would on earth there stood 
One more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, 


And weariness a name. 


The softness of paragon there, though nominally rhyming with 
alone, increases the effect. But when Matthew Arnold sings : 


Sings how, a knight, he wandered 
By castle, field and town— 

But earthly knights have harder hearts 
Than the sea children own, 


he also produces an effect, but is the effect produced that which 
the author intended? Probably not. 

Oddly enough, while accepting with pleasure the great 
economiat’s observations on verse, one rather jibs at ‘to run 
more easy and natural’ in his own prose. Certainly such a 
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phrase as ‘he won easy’ is heard every day. Probably because 
easy sounds so like what might be expected that it even suggests 
the ease of the victory. But if, of the winner, you hear that 
‘he won more easy and natural,’ it seems to exceed the licence 
of custom, and you begin to view the feat with suspicion. 

The third class of exceptions has now been reached. People 
exist who rhyme by the eye. In their case it is both habitual 
and on principle, and they may be called eye-rhymers. Your 
eye-rhymer revels in harm and warm, he sees scholarship in 
bough and rough, but buff with tough pains him. The last 
offends his eye! Dear, oh dear! then why can’t he shut his 
eyes and have his poetry read to him? And if phonetic spelling 
ever came in, what would become of all his favourite pieces? 

Personally I can never see why the sight should be allowed 
to have any say at all in the matter of rhymes. The office 
of the eye, when reading, is to do something for you that could 
not otherwise be done except by a gramophone. But you must 
not let it abuse this office and do more than tell you that a 
certain conglomeration of letters comprise a certain word which 
has a certain sound and a certain meaning. Yet some people 
exist who will not count any rhyme as perfect unless the words 
are similar not only in sound but also in spelling. What pedantry ! 
What has spelling to do with rhyme? It is all a matter of sound. 
No lexicographer is needed to hear a sound or feel it. You might 
as well object to lines, that were metrically correct, because some 
looked longer than others. You might as well object to a poem 
unless its shape followed the metre and maintained a uniform 
margin throughout the page. And you might as well smell the 
metre as spell the rhyme. 

What is more, any method of rhyming except by sound pro- 
duces confusion. You may find know, brow and row as the 
endings of a mellifluous triplet. Suppose it ran: 

Four Etruscans brave I know, 


Swarthy fellows, dark of brow, 
Sons of Neptune in a row! 


Now row is one of those words that in a few letters contain 
a deal of deceit, and until we discover whether row is rhyming 
optically with know but actually with brow, or vice versa, trouble 
may arise. I deny that this trouble gives either inner meaning 
to the poem, or mysticism, or any compensation of any kind 
whatsoever. A similar effect can be produced by bears, fears, 
and tears. For, though the last word becomes another part 
of speech when rhyming with bears than when rhyming with 
fears, yet poets can transpose words with so captivating a 
dexterity that the position of a word is no guide as to what it 
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is or what it goes with. And until we can determine with which 
of its two comrades tears is rhyming, not only optically but 
actually, the author may mislead us and leave us cold. Bar- 
barians, I believe, would decide the matter by a bet, but this 
seems to me a rude and clumsy method of dealing with Art. 

We now come to the fourth and last class of exceptions in 
the judging of how a poet pronounced from samples of his rhymes, 
This last obstacle is slight and easily noticed. It may be called 
the rhyme nonchalant. That is to say the tone and style of 
the poem are so easy and careless that you yourself follow the 
fashion. You feel that you can’t be bothered to look into the 
endings. You don’t want to, and only a born ‘ Fuss-pot’ 
could. A nonchalant poet will make market rhyme with carpet, 
guest with feast, and come with gone. And he will do it so well 
and with such gay abandon that you won’t notice it. Probably 
the meanings of the words in some way suggest one another, and 
you are, I suppose, satisfied. But you must not accuse him of 
pronouncing that way. A good example might be Congreve’s 

Pious Selinda goes to prayers, 
If I but ask the favour; 
And yet the tender fool’s in tears 
When she believes I’ll leave her. 


Would I were free from this restraint, 
Or else had hopes to win her; 
Would she could make of me a saint 
Or I of her a sinner. 
In the first quatrain all the endings may be open to objection. 
Possibly they are, but what of it? Doesn’t it seem to make the 
lines ‘run more easy and natural’? You know very well that 
it does. 

Having cleared the air, we can now proceed to imagine 
ourselves wandering along the ‘corridors of time’ with various 
of our great poets and interesting ourselves in their pronunciation 
as well as in the rich melody of their diction. You look forward 
to the prospect? Then join me, fortunate one. Let us find 
Byron. He is sure to be interesting, partly from his position 
and partly from his hatred of convention. To commence with, 
he called his biographer Moore, More, and not Moor, as most 
people say it to-day. Here is a proof, but it occurs in other 
places too: 

My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea, 
But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee. 


In the final stanza of this poem ‘Tom Moore’ rhymes with 
‘would pour.’ There can be little doubt that Moore pronounced 
it that way himself. So we should, too, for you can hardly differ 
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with a man as to the pronunciation of his own name. Other 
Dut Moores of various degrees may exist who call their name Moore, 




































ar- but this particular Moore does not. 

his Byron may have held a similar view. Perhaps he was pained 
at having to make Tom’s version of his own name rhyme with 

in shore. But I doubt it, for he was not by any means a purist 

8, in rhyme. Like many other poets, he allows hand to rhyme 

ed with wand, along with among, and soft with aloft, but such 

of rhymes are rather of the conventional order and cannot be taken 

1e as evidence that he pronounced them thus, except on paper. 

1€ Anyhow, one hopes not. Byron certainly pronounced yours the 

i" way most nice people say it—i.e. not as rhyming with pours or 

t, gnaws. Here are some lines written by him in his youth to one 

ll of his Harrow friends : 

y You knew that my soul, that my heart, my existence, 

d If danger demanded, were wholly your own; 

f You know me unaltered by years or by distance, 


Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 


You knew—but away with the vain retrospection ! 
The bond of affection no longer endures; 

Too late you may drop o’er the fond recollection, 
And sigh for the friend who was formerly yours. 


Yes, Noel George Gordon, sixth Lord Byron, I like to meet 
yours and endures together. It’s rare. It’s also nice. But I’m 
bound to tell you that some of your endings are terrible ‘ teasers,’ 
6g. : 

That they can meet no more, tho’ broken-hearted ! 

Tho’ in their souls which thus each other thwarted. 


Did he pronounce thwarted as thwdrted? Say not so. He also 


has : 
Italia! Oh Italia! Thou who hast 
A funeral dower of present woes and past. 


Can it be that he spoke like that? Many north-country 
people do, and his mother was Scotch, still———! He also pro- 
nounces girl horribly in one place. But worse is to come—the 
italics are his : 

His country’s ruin added to the mass 

Of perished states he mourned in their decline, 


And I in desolation: all that was 
Of them destruction is; and now alas! 


While you are untwisting this, you notice that neither mass 
nor was nor alas rhyme. You may try to help him by reading 
mass in the first line as a misprint for moss. This gives ‘ His 
country’s ruin added to the moss’ of the perished states, and the 
moss of these states rhymes with ‘all that was,’ which he under- 
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lines. It does rhyme—just—but there’s still ‘now alas!’ in the 
last line, and you can only wag your head sadly, sigh, and 
turn over. 

This last example, as well as the other two preceding it, is 
taken from a volume of Byron’s works selected by Matthew 
Arnold to show us the poet at his best successively in I, Personal, 
Lyric and Elegiac verse ; in II, Descriptive and Narrative verse; 
in III, Dramatic verse ; and in IV, Satiric verse. They are not 
anywhere stated to have been selected for the endings alone. 
I’m glad of that. But, as has been pointed out, one cannot 
always accuse a poet of having pronounced the way he makes 
you pronounce when you are reading him. He may mislead you 
by mispronouncing for effect, or by rhyming conventionally, or 
by the audacity of his nonchalance. But I’m telling Byron 
that his alas with mass and was seems to me neither cunning, 
nor conventional, nor nonchalant, but mmaphy cruel. His reply 
has yet to be printed. 

Matthew Arnold does not seem, ‘alain by his samples of 
Byron, to be very particular about endings. Let us look at his 
own works. I have. And he is a very careful rhymer. In fact 
exceptionally so. Like all poets, he has many rhymes that don’t 
rhyme, but they occur with him far less frequently than with 
most, and never regularly and as a matter of principle. He 
rhymes tomb with come and sometimes with dumb. Perhaps he 
pronounced it that way. He also makes use of the following: 
Now and flow, breast and east, fast and wast, tongue and long, 
wood and blood, now and flow, repose and burrows, and I should 
like fo hear him repeat this little lot tome. It may be that poets 
only use such cruel rhymes when they are, so to speak, ‘hard 
up,’ and when it’s the best they can do. Their guilt may be 
lessened by this plea, but assuaged—no. 

Matthew Arnold rhymes glass sometimes with mass and some- 
times with pass. Perhaps he pronounced all three alike. Some 
people do. He appears to consider that heath rhymes with path. 
IT don’t, but he does it constantly. At his worst he can be 
quite heartless. Take the last stanza in his Euphrosine : 

On one she smiled, and he was blest; 
She smiles elsewhere—we make a din! 
But ’twas not love which heaved her breast, 
Fair child! it was the bliss within. 
A false rhyme or two here might have had a cunning effect and 
without damaging the diction. I regret to say he also pronounced 
poor as pore & la Wordsworth, and I give the lines so that he 
can speak for himself : 


The story of that Oxford Scholar poor, 
Who tired of knocking at preferment’s door. 
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‘Oh no! oh no! oh no! oh no! It must not, cannot, never 
shall be so.’ If a poet uses this rhyme, though you cannot be 
sure that he pronounced the two words more alike than he could 
help, at any rate it is cerfain that such a kakophony cannot 
have pained him or he could never have inflicted it upon you. 
Some would suggest a ‘Cruelty to Words Act,’ for natures exist 
that do seem to feel words, or their family version of them, to 
such an extent that they cannot abide to hear them said diffe- 
rently. Most of the landed gentry have, I think, a few words 
which they regard it almost as a matter of caste to pronounce in 
a certain way, and, if they were writing verses, no accepted con- 
vention could ever allow them to disregard their creed. They 
simply could not do such a thing. With the majority of them, 
my experience is that yours does not rhyme with pours, nor poor 
with door, nor sure with more, nor gone with dawn, nor really 
with mealy, nor girl with twirl, nor interesting with investing or 
winter nesting, or anything like it. And if some rhymer thinks 
otherwise they simply shudder at him. The nearest rhyme that 
they would tolerate to girl would probably be: 

He sadly mused how true that care’ll 
Despoil the face of any girl. 


I have never yet seen this rhyme in print, and the couplet is 
not included, like Wordsworth’s was, in The Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics. 

Besides this, there are a large number of words which people 
differ about, but quite amicably. Some people rhyme loss with 
sauce, cost with frost, fault with thought, soft with loft, and 
grass with lass. So do some poets. Personally I had rather 
they didn’t, but one can try and forgive them without suffering 
pain in the process. A man who did not pronounce grass like 
lass at home might perhaps do it on paper, but not with the 
other words, I think. . 

Congreve was often guilty of what now seem terrible rhymes, 
and, as he prided himself on being a fine gentleman rather than 
a fine author, one may suppose the gentry pronounced that way 
in his time. Room and home, mind and joined are quite common 
with him, also: 

No more these rivers cheerfully shall pass, 


Pleas’d to reflect the beauties of her face; 
While on the banks the wondering flocks have stood 


Greedy of sight and negligent of food. 
These rhymes probably represent the way he talked. Elsewhere 
he makes pass rhyme with has, so I conclude, in his time, that 
pass, face and has were all pronounced very similarly. Surely 
to learn the pronunciation of the poets gives an additional interest 
to their poetry. Tet us turn to Shelley. 
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Shelley was educated at Eton and Oxford and his father was 
a baronet. So, like Congreve, he was of the gentry. Neverthe- 
less his pronunciation is very painful. He continually makes 
gone rhyme with dawn—e.g. Hymn of Apollo : 


Waken me when their Mother, the grey dawn, 
Tells them that dreams and that the moon is gone. 


Groans! He also has: 


And the young and dewy dawn, 
Bold as an unhunted fawn, 
Up the windless heaven is gone. 


Help! And there are plenty of other instances. I have often 
wondered if any lines could be so beautiful as to carry off gone 
with dawn, If so, Shelley should be the man to do it. For 
my part I am unable to believe it possible. Oddly enough, once 
in all his voluminous works he makes gone rhyme with on, and 
there it is undoubtedly, as he thinks, a false rhyme and for effect, 
Here is the whole passage : 
To— 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed ; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


To secure the effect he intended, gone must be pronounced gorn, 
as, unless eye-rhyming, he always pronounces it. If Shelley had 
been a barbarian he might be imagined to have said ‘Come 
along, old man, be a sport, you can either pronounce gorn my 
way and get the full ozone of the effect, or say it your own way 
and miss it.’ Quite so, Percy Bysshe Shelley, thank you. And 
I’m not taking any. 

He rhymes owls with souls, glass with was, and wrath with 
hath, but I expect only on paper, When he rhymes crossed with 
lost, mourn with burn, woman with human, and morning with 
burning I strongly suspect that that was the way he pronounced 
these words. However, till I meet him I cannot be absolutely 
sure. 
He does not perpetrate, as far as I’ve seen, that cultured piece 
of affectation of making room rhyme with tomb or boom. Even 
house agents, in enumerating the number of bedrooms in a ‘ well- 
timbered ’ mansion, seldom go quite so far as that. The ‘ recep- 
tion’ roo-hooms get it, but not the ‘bedders.” However, he 
amply makes up for this by the following ; 


Thundering for money at a poet’s door: 
Alas! it is no use to say ‘I’m poor.’ 
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0 Shelley, Shelley! How could you! And you were such a 
pretty boy ! 

How do people feel about rhymes? How do they compare 
the atrocity of that last couplet with, say, such a ‘ teaser’ as 


She left him in October, 
But he pardoned the Faux pas. 


To me the last is considerably the least objectionable of the 
two. I should suppose that the author was a ‘ K’nut,’ and that 
he pronounced October Octobah, as many esteemed and highly 
respected ‘ K’nuts’ do.. You can, you see, draw from his rhymes 
deductions as to the class of man the poet was. You are generally 
quite wrong, but it gives a pleasing piquancy to the verse. Eye- 
rhymers, for instance, always seem to me very low fellows who 
are distinctly nervous of their pronunciation and are trying to 
slip off under cover of the eye. A ticklish task, I grant you. 
Still some of them must have had money or their volumes would 
never have been published. By interests such as these I have 
enticed many a barbarian into a big library, and two or three 
of them now rank poetry as a sporT. ‘ That is my reward. 

To a middle-aged person it is extraordinary how well Pope 
compares with other poets. He is so clear and so compressed in 
his thoughts and there is so little rhapsody or inspired insanity in 
his writings. He says nothing about buttercups in the Thames 
Valley or sunsets on the Arno. Good. Byron, in Moore's life, 
places Pope first of the poets, and above Shakespeare. One can 
imagine a middle-aged littérateur pleasing himself by the delight 
of a fancied interview with Pope in which he watched the play 
of his features and otherwise entertained him. However, there 
is seldom any sort of resemblance between what one imagines is 
going to happen and what actually takes place. And my imprest 
sion is that, if the littérateur ever met Pope, he would notice 
little except how horribly the poet pronounced. For instance: 


To heirs unknown descends th’ unguarded store 
Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. 


‘ and 


See how the world its veterans rewards, 
A youth of frolics, an old age of cards. 


and 
While expletives their feeble aid do join 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


He also rhymes besieged and obliged, obey with both sea and tea, 
restored and word, forms and worms. These were, perhaps, 
correct in his day, but the others can only be excused by his 
having purchased a villa at Twickenham. At Twickenham they 
may still pronounce that way. 
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Can it be believed I’d almost forgotten Mother Hemans? 
How wrong of me, for she is what may be termed a ‘ class soy). 
heaver’ as well as a prime favourite with the little ones! In 
passing, does her name rhyme with lemons or with demons? 
You hear it both ways, and I have not yet seen it in a poem. 
As a writer, she herself rhymes well and also pronounces credit- 
ably. She never says ‘gorn’ or ‘ pore.’ But she is far too fond 
of the word ‘bloody.’ In every one of her poems, if you wait 
to the end and don’t grow impatient, you are pretty sure to get it, 


The Meeting of the Brothers. 


But as the combat closed, they found 
For tender thoughts a space, 

And e’en upon that bloody ground 
Room for one bright embrace, 

And poured forth on each other’s neck 
Such tears as warriors need not check. 


That was indeed a ‘bright embrace,’ and it makes me ‘real 
happy ’ to hear they saw their way to find time for it. Elsewhere 
one of them ‘on a bloody sod yielded his heart to God.’ A 
Charterhouse boy in my time would have at once suggested 
‘ruddy’ or ‘ roseate’ as alternatives. Certainly ‘ A ruddy death 
on a roseate sod’ seems a more picturesque turf tragedy. 

How do you pronounce the word fault? In The Deserted 
Village Goldsmith, who was Irish, writes : 


Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was at fault; 
The Village all declared how much he knew; 
’Twas certain he could write and cypher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran—that he could gauge. 


I should say that very few people would accept all of those 
rhymes. Byron rhymes fault with thought, so he and Goldsmith 
would agree as to the first. But with most, I think, fault 
rhymes with salt—i.e. not sorlt. 

I should like to meet Tennyson and chat with him about the 
following : Vex not the Poet’s Mind. 


Holy water will I pour 
Into every spicy flower. 


Even the anti-yellow-primrose man, whether on a river’s brim 
or elsewhere, could never have passed a flower that rhymed with 
pour. Probably it was a dicotyledonous Flor de dindigul blossom 
with both sexes on one stem, and the poet meant to water it 
before it vexed him. 

What about Shakespeare? He is, of course, Shakespearean, 
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but, when all is said and done, a Shakespearean pronunciation is 
three or four centuries out of date and most upsetting, particu- 
larly at meals. He rhymes eats with gets, sea with play, have 
and grave, great and eat, bowl and owl, dear and there, budget 
and avouch it, dears and stomachers. This last is bold. He 
also rhymes gone with moan and come with roam, but never 
gone with come, yet of the three the last seems to me neater 
and. not too nonchalant. Perhaps his champion effort in this 
connexion is Ophelia’s song : 
Dead and Gone. 

How should I your true love know 

From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 

And his sandal shoon. 


He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 


The rhyming seems, as Wordsworth would say, pore. But it’s 
a song, and the pronunciations of a singer may mend or mar. 
The latter usually. His function is song, not poetry. His 
object is, I am told, not only to reach certain notes, but also 
to hang on to them. And, if he can achieve this better by mis- 
pronouncing your rhymes, he’ll do it whatever you write for him. 
Therefore oné should always excuse a poet whose endings seem 
‘pore,’ if he is writing a song for singing purposes. At the 
same time there are limits, which, I think, Wesley exceeded 
when he incorporated the following lines into his hymn book : 
Love us tho’ far in flesh disjoined, 
Ye lovers of the Lamb, 


And ever bear us on your mind 
Who think and speak the same. 


Now, though a good deal is permissible in writing for a singer, 
it must not be forgotten that hymns, like songs, are intended to 
be sung : 
And the horrible part of it all is this— 
That somebody’s got to sing ’em. 


Ah! And in Wesley’s choir it was probably compulsory. 

Surely the first man who pronounced wind to rhyme with 
find, instead of with sinned, was a singer? He must have been 
a terrible fellow. No one ever pronounced wind this way in 
conversation, so why do so in verse? In the middle of a line 
I have seen reciters doubtful about the word, and I think they 
toss up. Moreover, it is often confusing. I remember some 
lines about an insect that in and out the tendrils pined rhyming 
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with the word wind, and I thought someone was winding some- 
thing in and out of those tendrils before it dawned on me that 
the poet had meant wind. Read aloud it is worse. Take: 


When the corsairs had dined 
They arose like the wind. 


This sounds like the ‘wined,’ and suggests that the sea-dogs 
arose well filled and in a sodden condition rather than airily. 
Perhaps the brutes did. Besides, it is only the noun wind that 
is pronounced wined in poetry. You never read of a day that 
was ‘winedy’ or of a man in a scrimmage ‘wineded.’ Well, 
perhaps for that we should thank whatever gods there be. ‘A 
winedy day ’ would make me curse horribly. 

Sooner or later in any article on verse a very delicate subject 
is bound to be introduced. Stated briefly it is this: May awe 
rhyme with war? A certain number of people who count and 
are counted as authorities say : ‘No, no, NO! Horrible, horrible! 
’Tis a cockney rhyme.’ Consequently many young poets have 
had their best efforts condemned and placed in the waste-paper 
basket simply and solely because they differed from the authori- 
ties on this matter. But surely the young poets are right and 
such words do rhyme? The words sound similarly, and if that 
is not rhyming, what is? Whereas war and star do not sound 
similarly, and yet are authoritatively considered excellent rhymes, 
This beats me. And I will give a few examples of my contention 
on the subject. Properly speaking one ought to give the passage 
in which the rhyme occurs and not tabulate the rhymes, for in 
some lines their own worth carries a rhyme with it which you 
might otherwise object to. As, for instance, in Congreve’s lines 
quoted previously. Still, simply as sounds, I maintain that 


Water is more similar in sound te shorter than to /ater. 


Vase + 3 stars re base. 
Arm - ~ psalm 4, warm. 
Door ” ” paw ” poor. 
War ” ” awe ” far. 
Fear a * idea ae pear. 
Pour fs a Taw pas lour. 
Broad pa a roared ,, load. 


Some great poets, some lesser poets, and some well-known 
Church of England hymns apparently support me. 

Our authorities, editors mostly, say the opposite, and for 
rhyming purposes they not only condemn the following, but 
would use them as instances of illicit and unpardonable endings : 


She is the Belle of New York, 
Subject of all the Town talk; 
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I go to court her 
Across the water, 
And her mother keeps a little candy store; 
and 
Ride a cock-horse 
To Banbury Cross, 
To see an old lady ride on a white horse. 


So much for their view. But they do not have it quite all 
their way. Swinburne wrote : 
To say of shame—what is it? 
Of virtue—we can miss it, 
Of sin—we can but kiss it, 
And it’s no longer sin. 


As, when late larks give warning 

Of dying lights, and dawning, 

Night murmurs to the morning, 
Lie still, O love, lie still. 


Modern editors would pretend that dawning and warning 
made them quite ill. Poor dears! In Kubla Khan Coleridge 
has : 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 

It seems to me that dulcimer, saw, and Abora are intended 
as rhymes more or less, and that they serve the purpose very 
well. Coleridge, too, is one of our most graceful and careful 
thymers. In the same poem he makes haunted rhyme with 
enchanted, which, though rare, is the way many nice people 
invariably pronounce the word. Therefore I am glad to count 
him on my side. Keats, too, helps me : 

What tho’ I am not wealthy in the dower 

Of spanning wisdom ; tho’ I do not know 

The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow 
Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 
Of man: tho’ no great minist’ring reason sorts 
Out the dark mysteries of human souls 

To clear conceiving: yet there ever rolls 

A vast idea before me. 


Now, would it be believed that no modern editor would have 
printed those lines if sent him to-day? And why, pray? Because 
Keats rhymes thoughts with sorts. The modern halfpenny-press 
editor is brought up to call that a cockney rhyme, and he won’t 
have it, and if you ask him, ‘ Doesn’t it rhyme?’ he will deny 
it till he is black in the face. But it does rhyme, and so does 
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awe and war, port and thought, far and pa, talk and York, 
and all the rest of them. Fancy allowing war to rhyme with 
scimitar and not with awe! 

* But,’ pedants will say, with a weary little sad and super- 
literary smile, ‘the R makes such a difference ! " To the spell- 
ing, yes; to the sound, precious little. 

Surely no unprejudiced person can seriously deny that fairer 
and Clara or Hilda and bewilder are rhymes? For even should 
they not sound exactly alike, even then they would be covered 
by a thesis of Professor Sylvester’s enunciated in his Laws of 
Verse. There he allows aside is to rhyme with Pelides, and 
states in a style that I envy: 


The sense of dissonance is almost effaced amidst the glare of the broad 
diphthongal consonance of the penultimate syllables. 


Now then, you R’Ophobes, even if I grant a dissonance in 
the endings of fairer and Clara, I wipe it out in the penultimate 
syllables. Should you want more, plenty more could be thought 
of ; for instance, La Plata and barter. What can be the matter 
with this, for example : 

A merchant of La Plata 


Who was prone to buy and barter 
With all who had the wherewithal and many more besides. 


Only an R’Ophobe could object to it. He, however, would make 
up in the windy Wagnerism of his objections all that was lacking 
in reason. To an R’Ophobe door may rhyme with poor, but 
door may not rhyme with saw. How ridiculous! Nor need 
exceptions be pleaded for. My contention applies to the sound 
of the word only, and not to its signification. For example, 
separated from context, it may seem that fasten is hardly a 
rhyme to parson. It all depends. 

Up went the angry parson, 

The iron door to fasten, 


The iron door to fasten 
That clattered in the wind. 


What's the matter with it? And is it not far better than 


The wind that ships can hasten 
Can ever, ever chasten, 
But never, never fasten 

A banging belfry door. 


Your R’Ophobe allows fasten to rhyme with hasten but not 
with parson. His argument is that only young and uncultivated 
people can make use of such a rhyme. But that at all events 
shows that the words answer the definition of rhyme and do 
sound alike, or even the youngest of poets would not have used 
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them, and that is all that now concerns me. Because words 
sound alike we are not permitted on that account to spell them 
alike, so why should we be expected to consider words sound 
alike simply because they are spelt alike? Yet eye-rhymers, 


- conventional rhymers, and R’Ophobes make some such plea. 


To an R’Ophobe I would issue the following challenge : Repeat 
to a class quietly, as if talking to them, and without buffoonery : 


I trace the evil odour from the source, 
I trace the evil odour from the sauce. 


Some of his hearers will write source and some sauce, but with 
very little regard to which of the two the R’Ophobe fancies that 
he said first. Or, again, without emphasis or buffoonery, take : 


I sore a-heart plunge in the silent stream. 
I saw a hart plunge in the silent stream. 


Again the R’Ophobe, we may be sure, will be quite certain 
what he has said himself. But will anyone else? I doubt it. 
That the words sound alike is the solution. 

If the R’Ophobes were unduly particular about all endings, 
whether the non-existent R were sounded or existing R’s sup- 
pressed or not, then they might have a case of sorts—a poor 
case, but a case. This, however, is not so. For instance, in 
The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, selected by Francis 
T. Palgrave, at one time Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and, 
I fancy, a distinct R’Ophobe, such gems as these are included : 


To a Young Lady. W. Cowper. 
Graceful and useful all she does, 
Blessing and blest where’er she goes ; 
Pure-bosomed as that watery glass 
And heaven reflected in her face; 


also 
W. Cowper’s. 
Me, fruitful scenes and prospects waste 
Alike admonish not to roam; 
These tell me of enjoyments past, 
And those of sorrows yet to come ; 
also 


J. Gay’s. 
All in the Downs the fleet was moor’d, 
The streamers waving to the wind, 
When black-eyed Susan came aboard, 
‘O! where shall I my true love find?’ 


To swallow these and strain at morn and dawn seems to me 
evidence that, as Mother Hemans would put it, some roseate 
faith or ruddy hued principle is at stake. 

Another matter where an all-red principle seems at stake 
rather than sound is in counting the syllables. Adam Smith 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 438 2B 
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in the essay previously quoted puts forward a plea which should 
give considerable pleasure to all those poets who dislike their 
syllables being counted arithmetically and submitted to a cold, 
unfeeling and strictly commercial audit. Here are Adam Smith's 
words : 

In counting the syllables, even of verses which to the ear appear 
sufficiently correct, a considerable indulgence must frequently be given, 
In the following couplet (in heroic metre) there are, strictly speaking, 
fourteen syllables in the first line and twelve in the second : 

And many a humorous, many an amorous lay 
Was sung by many a bard, on many a day. 


And yet, as he says, they appear to take up the time of but 
ten ordinary syllables, which, I add, is, strictly speaking, their 
‘ time-limit ’ in that metre. 

I remember seeing in the Nineteenth Century some years ago 
one of our poetical authorities taking exception to Tennyson's 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 

The critic objected that tir’d, though printed as a monosyllable, 
reads metrically as two, and that if tir’d is to read as two 
syllables it should be printed tiréd. I’m inclined to think that 
it is only an authority on verse who can possibly pretend to 
pronounce tir’d except to count as a disyllable, and, in fact, to 
take that time. It is all very well to deny that liar rhymes with 
five. Argumentatively perhaps not, but metrically yes. It 
occurs in the best poetry. The spelling of liar is no guarantee 
that every letter is to be accented, or that it is to be pronounced 
differently from fire. Cf. Hoar, More. 

With this my essay comes to a close. However beautifully, 
or even horribly, a man may rhyme, I consider he ought to 
pronounce that way himself. Otherwise he’s a fraud. I hate 
the pretences of eye-rhymers and conventional rhymes. With 
poetry the first question is, Does it rhyme? When it doesn’t it 
is probably blank verse. If the poetry is meant to rhyme and 
doesn’t, if the author could rhyme and doesn’t, and if he will 
not allow you to discover how he pronounced, then he has 
wantonly discarded the fragrant blossom which might have 
tempted you into sampling the smell of his nosegay. Waiter, 
remove these poets and replace them in the library, top shelf, 
next The Conquest of Peru. And if you hear any member say- 
ing I talk like a poet, Unberufen (touch wood). It is false. 


HARBERTON. 
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MR. BALFOUR AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


In writing a personal impression one must speak of oneself; so 
I begin by saying that I was never one of those who thought 
that the Unionist Party made a mistake in relieving Mr. Balfour 
of his leadership. Now, as time goes on, I become grateful to 
them—not politically, nor in any party sense. It is quite true 
that whenever Mr. Balfour has taken charge of the attack on 
Home Rule, one has experienced a different movement of thank- 
fulness. Under his direction, the onslaught would have been less 
pugilistic, less spasmodic, with less of sound and fury, but perhaps 
a good deal deadlier, and more difficult to meet. None the less, 
the change had to be; Mr. Balfour had in a sense lost touch 
with his party; he did not sum up their beliefs, he did not state 
their case—as Mr. Asquith does for his followers—exactly as 
every man in the rank and file feels that he would state it if he 
only knew how. But Mr. Balfour never has lost touch, and never 
will lose touch, with the House of Commons. His hold on it, 
his appeal to it, has become immensely stronger by becoming more 
general. He does it service which no one else can render; I 
could not imagine him elsewhere ; and that is odd and significant, 
because no one could be in temper and equipment more unlike 
the ordinary House of Commons partisan. 

But this academic swordsman delights in the noise of battle ; 
he loves to use his rapier in a tumult; himself so unperturbed, 
so incapable of excess (though by no means incapable of anger), 
the cheering, the bursts of loud laughter (even when it is stupid), 
all have an evident exhilaration for him, Other people may find 
themselves happier among the discreet reticences of the heredi- 
tary Chamber, but never, I think, Mr. Balfour. He would be 
wasted on it. The House of Lords suits excellently for the set 
performances of men like Lord Rosebery or Lord Curzon, 
admirable speakers, but, not to voice it profanely, a trifle ponti- 
fical. I do not see them conducting an argument or an appeal 
through the running fire of question and interruption, applause 
and dissent, which only brace and quicken the supple play of 
Mr. Balfour’s intelligence. 

375 2B 2 
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Say what one will of the House of Commons, there is no place 
like it to speak in for the man who has the gift. Its special © 
difficulty and its special charm arise out of conditions that are 
not perhaps always fully recognised. In it you are in a theatre, 
whose stage is vastly larger and more important than the audi- 
torium; but the existence of the auditorium affects the whole 
quality of what passes on the stage. Where, after all, is the 
difference between discussion in a committee-room and dis- 
cussion on the floor of the House? The same class of argument, 
the same style of speech is used in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
and yet the whole atmospheres are distinct. There is an obvious 
cause in the ampler space which involves a different pitch of the 
voice and more effort, conscious or unconscious; since whether 
you are addressing a House of three or four hundred persons or 
of thirty or forty persons, you must speak in such a way as will 
enable you to be heard by close on a thousand. That is the 
physical fact; but far more important is the moral effect of 
strangers looking on. The public is there, if only an infinitesimal 
part of it, but actually there, watching you, hearing you ; you are 
upon a stage. Probably very few speakers, when they are on 
their feet, give the least thought to this outer circle of auditors; 
it is hard enough in speaking ‘to a small House to bear in mind 
the necessity of being distinctly heard in the Press Gallery ; but 
every man, whether speaking or listening, feels in his bones that 
the scene of which he makes a part is observed, does not pass 
in private. If anyone doubts this, let him consider the House 
during an all-night sitting when the galleries are empty. The 
Press is still there ; everything that passes will be reported ; but 
we take our unbuttoned ease, because no one is looking on. The 
whole business is somehow less real, because we are not reminded 
of our responsibilities. 

If, then, a man is speaking on an important occasion in the 
House of Commons, he is addressing an audience of only some 
few hundred persons, but neither he nor they are quite as if they 
constituted a meeting in themselves; he speaks and they hear 
in the presence of an external audience which has, as they have, 
@ representative character. Further, the speech is made to a 
body of men massed together in the physical conditions of a crowd, 
with the jostling, the actual bodily contact which breaks down 
the formal outline of each separate personality and brings into 
being a sort of composite entity ; and yet the crowd is composed 
of selected individuals so chosen that all shall not swing, as the 
ordinary crowd swings, under a single impulse: so that there 
shall always be play and counterplay of feeling and two masses of 
opinion perceived, even in the utterance of one. To feel your 
mastery in such an assemblage is no mean experience, and few 
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men have enjoyed it more fully than Mr. Balfour—as, assuredly, 
no man has had more perfectly what is talked of as the House of 
Commons style. No one, that is, has been able more successfully 
to blend the tone of discussion among a limited body of men 
into that larger accent which accords with the representative 
character of the debate. Those whom he seeks to persuade are 
not only those who hear him: yet the pitch of his discourse is 
adapted absolutely to those who have the right not only to hear 
but to reply. Perhaps in a sense he has been too much of a House 
of Commons man, too little of a party chief. To see him at his 
best has never been to see the House of Commons at its most 
vivid moments ; for these come when one man makes himself the 
voice of a whole body of thought and emotion, the crest, as it 
were, of a far-reaching wave, which, flinging itself through him, 
and through his supporters, upon the resisting element, carries 
to mastery for a moment the prevailing cause. Mr. Balfour is 
too individual, he moves too much by his own reason, too little 
by any widely shared emotion, to achieve such moments. 
Keenest of partisans, adroit, resourceful, indomitable, he has 
always met and assailed with supreme technical skill the conten- 
tion of his opponents, but he has never succeeded in obliterating 
and replacing it by any vision of his own. He has never there- 
fore, to my thinking, given in his partisan quality the full measure 
of his mind. When he has spoken best, with most authority 
and most acceptance, he has been the spokesman, not of his own 
party but of the House of Commons; and the finest of these 
speeches have been made concerning the institution in whose 
name he spoke. We are all of us conservatives there, all of 
us attached to a tradition; and Mr. Balfour, most conservative 
of all active minds, with his acute and probing intelligence, 
renders us the service of justifying our faith in ourselves. Even 
those who do not go all lengths with him in support of the institu- 
tion as it exists recognise that when he speaks upon it he touches 
the very heart of the matter. 

For this particular purpose he has, it seems to me, more 
easily found his characteristic excellence since he was disencum- 
bered of the responsibility for a strictly partisan attack. Yet the 
most remarkable of the speeches which I have in view was 
delivered while he was still leader: perhaps, indeed, it was one 
of the reasons why he ceased to be leader. Only the other day 
he observed that party recriminations, which he had never 
enjoyed, became less and less attractive to him as he grew older ; 
and during this Parliament the Tory Party have been much con- 
vinced of the need for extreme bitterness of recrimination—no 
one more so than Mr. Balfour’s younger kinsman, Lord Hugh 
Cecil 
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Lord Hugh Cecil, it has often been observed, argues like a 
schoolman ; he applies with the same austerity and barrenness 
a scheme of formal logic to the universe of facts. On the other 
hand, Mr. Balfour’s fundamental position is what seems to me 
the true principle of Conservatism—that a thing which has grown 
is better than a thing which has been made, and that growths 
must be judged in relation to the whole purpose of their being. 
Sometimes he pushes this doctrine to the point of paradox. Long 
ago, when a proposal in an Irish bill had been riddled by argu- 
ment, Mr. Balfour made the answer that a stupid arrangement 
with which people were familiar was better than a clever one 
which they did not understand. Here was a case in which a 
highly trained thinker refused to yield to what was even by his 
own admission conclusive reasoning—because, I suppose, he 
would have argued, the reasoning did not take into account 
suffieient facts, omitted certain frictions which would establish 
themselves. In that instance, I think, he got no one to agree 
with him : there are limits to the extension of the conservative 
doctrine. But very different was the case, when, in discussion 
upon the Parliament Act, Lord Hugh Cecil had argued that 
members often and notoriously voted at the direction of the Whips 
without knowing the question on which they voted; that their 
interest prompted them to obedience because by disobedience they 
would risk their seats; that votes so given upon indirect motives 
and affected by a personal interest were corrupt votes; that the 
House of Commons was to that extent a corrupt assembly, and 
should be compelled to vote by ballot in order to close up this 
avenue to corruption. Formally, the chain of reasoning was 
closely knit, though every man who heard it felt that the con- 
clusion was unsound and untrue to the reality of experience. Mr. 
Winston Churchill met it with nothing but angry scorn ; it was 
Mr. Balfour who, speaking on the spur of the moment, delivered 
the profoundly reasoned defence of the institution in regard to 
the very matters for which it had been thus sharply arraigned. 

He began with authority and experience, the true conserva- 
tive opening. Lord Hugh Cecil had spoken of this pressure of 
the Whips as a modern and growing evil. ‘I have been in this 
House,’ said Mr. Balfour, ‘ since the year 1874. Possibly it was 
the year in which my noble friend was born—it was then or there- 
abouts ’—it is easy to imagine how the House exulted in «nis 
little setting down, for no body of men likes to be called corrupt, 
on grounds however academic—‘ and it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the Whips of either party, wicked and unscrupulous as 
no doubt they are, are more unscrupulous or more wicked in the 
year of grace 1911 than they were in the year 1874—or 1734— 
or 1684.’ Those who have heard Mr. Balfour will realise how 
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he carried the laughter and applause with him up the mounting 
asseverations. Then he prayed in aid the opinion of Sir Charles 
Dilke, an authority equal to his own, whose loss was fresh in 
men’s minds; and having thus established by authority that 
things were what they always had been, he proceeded to analyse 
why they were s0. 

Setting aside altogether the proposed remedy for the evil, he 
asked in effect whether it was an evil at all. It was, he said, 
‘a fundamental fallacy to suppose that the business of a member 
of Parliament is to decide each question on the argument and 
to give his vote absolutely irrespective of any collateral effect which 
the vote may have.’ There is a distinction ‘not a distinction 
which can be laid down in a book but not a distinction which can 
be ignored because it cannot be laid down in a book ’—between 
votes given under party pressure, and votes honestly given, but 
given apart from the merits of a particular question. ‘ Under 
our system, and it is the most extraordinary part of our system, 
the Ministry of the day are not merely the guides in legislation 
but. directors of the administration, foreign and domestic.’ No 
casuist, he thought, could establish a line of demarcation between 
the effect of mere party pressure and ‘an honest determination 
to keep in office or turn out of office’ a particular Government. 
Members streaming in from the library and smoking-rooms to 
give their votes without having listened to a word of the argument 
were ‘an easy target for satire,’ and the satire was deserved ; in 
short, much argument that should be heard was not heard, because 
members neglected their business. 


But nevertheless it is a great mistake to suppose that argument does 
not tell in this House. Any case brought forward in this House which 
day after day gets hammered, and on which the Government or the Opposi- 
tion who support it never get the best of it, and on which all impartial 
spectators know they do not get the best of it—do not tell me that has 
n0 effect on this House. 


No doubt effects might not show at once in the lobbies. But 
‘there is the pressure of opinion which modifies the policy of the 
Government, and that is immediately and directly due to the 
force of arguments used in public debate.’ So far as this, argu- 
ment prevails and should prevail. To concede more would be 
undesirable ; you must maintain 


some stability of administration, some probability in the face of our country- 
men, and still more in the face of foreigners, that the Government which 
is in existence is not a mere leaf driven about with every gust of wind 
and doctrine, but that the policy they are carrying out will be a coherent 
and a consistent policy—coherent and consistent because those who carry 
it out know that they have the solid support of an organised party. 
Organised party has its defects and they are great, but I am sure that 
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if he shattered them my noble friend would be the first to discover that the 
new evils which would arise in their place far exceeded in moaniiety those 
which they had displaced. 


That is the defence, and it deserves to be the classic defence, 
of the course taken by men who either vote without forming a 
judgment, or vote against their judgment on a specific point. It 
is not a dishonest action, not even intellectually dishonest, and 
it is limited by that indirect effect of discussion which Mr. Balfour 
describes. Men may vote once against their judgment, even 
against a clearly established argument, but they will make them- 
selves disagreeable about it, and they will not go on so voting. 

That is the truth of facts, and Mr. Asquith, as leader of the 
House, rose and with pointed and emphatic brevity thanked Mr. 
Balfour for vindicating ‘the representative and independent 
character ’ of the House of Commons. But it will be noticed, the 
vindication went far beyond repelling a charge of even indirect 
corruption, or dishonest motives. The ballot is not the only 
remedy nor the real remedy for a strictness of pressure that has 
undoubtedly increased, whatever Mr. Balfour may say ; and Lord 
Hugh Cecil, I should imagine, proposed secret voting mainly, if 
not merely, in order to annoy. No law of nature decrees that 
a Government shall go out if defeated on some minor detail of 
@ bill; yet usage has come to treat it as all but necessary that 
defeat upon any argued question shall entail a change of Ministry. 
Mr. Balfour did not discuss this necessity, but characteristically 
defended facts as they are, the institution as it has grown to be; 
and certainly nobody could have shown better reasons why the 
House of Commons should continue to act in an unreasonable 
way. 

For this defence, the House as a body was grateful, but it 
cannot have been acceptable to the more energetic Tories who 
nowadays like to speak of the elective chamber as a thieves’ 
kitchen or a bucket shop: and Mr. Balfour, in due course, made 
way for a statesman who could be relied on to excel his followers 
in vehemence. Since then the late leader has by no means 
avoided debate ; but he has intervened, not once, nor twice, almost 
in the réle of mediator, and certainly as a man much detached 
from party. There was an instance in ihe most envenomed of 
all modern controversies, that on the Marconi business. When 
Mr. Balfour sat down after his speech on the second day of that 
debate, a general feeling prevailed that he had done real service, 
not only to his party, but to the House of Commons. He had 
given the debate a wholly new turn, and he had done this by 
proposing what was in its essence a fair thing—that the House 
should somehow mark its regret for the mistakes which had 
admittedly been made. He had served his party by making it 
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difficult for the Government to maintain its original position, and 
he had served the House by making his proposal in such a temper 
that it could be accepted without humiliation. 


Every man [he said] who takes any active part in the debates has got 
his character established in essentials: and I would no more believe, with 
or without evidence, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney- 
General had done a thing which no man of honour could do. . . . I would no 
more believe that than I would believe a similar charge against my own 
nearest relation. 


That assertion, coming from such a man, on such an occasion, 
did much to maintain the spirit of those fundamental assump- 
tions of which undoubtedly the House had need to be reminded : 
and I am glad that a motion was put forward which, I think, 
fairly met Mr. Balfour’s contention, and for which I could vote 
without needing to justify myself by an ‘ honest determination’ 
to keep the Government in power. 

These, however, are hot embers. But no fires underlie the 
last topic from which I shall try to illustrate the working of Mr. 
Balfour’s mind in relation to the House of Commons. We were 
upon Plural Voting, a sufficiently arid subject, and it had been 
moved to make an exception for men with a university vote. Sir 
John Simon replied that it would be illogical to exclude from 
a bill in restraint of Plural Voting those constituencies in which 
if was most obviously present; and that the whole system of 
wniversity representation was an anomaly which no one would 
think of establishing nowadays. This instantly brought Mr. 
Balfour to his feet—very angry with the Solicitor-General as with 
one who should have known better. Tllogical? anomalous? the 
new countries would not have it? 


Is it not one of the advantages of living in a country where institutions 
have slowly grown up, not in accordance with logic as understood by the 
learned gentleman opposite, but under the moulding influence of circum- 
stances, acting from generation to generation, is it not one of the enormous 
advantages of such a constitution that it has what you call anomalies? 
It does not fit in, in other words, to some chessboard pattern which suits 
your notions of logic and fits in with some irreproachable process of ratiocina- 
tion from certain premises which you first lay down. Is it not the very 
test of a statesman that he knows how to use those anomalous institutions 
which have come down from the past for every new purpose that comes 
for decision before the community, in a way which, unfortunately for itself, 
the new country is not able to do? . . . Are you prepared to say that the 
common law of England, the common heritage of all the English-speaking 
communities, is wholly free from anomalies? Would you like to set out 
your new idea of democratic government in some remote part of the world 
with a new code of your own construction, with no roots in the past what- 
ever, simply based upon the ideal construction of some gentleman in a 
university or with university training, with all the notions of symmetry 
and logic which at all events appear to commend themselves to some of those 
who speak in the name of Oxford in this House? 
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That again is a sort of classic exposition (again delivered 
impromptu) of the inner vital principles of conservatism. No 
anomaly should be condemned because it is an anomaly, that is 
the first position. But further, anomalies may be useful. Rotten 
boroughs were not only an anomaly, but dangerous, yet admittedly 
they brought into Parliament ‘men who would not have got in, 
would not have desired to get in, and, if they had desired, could 
not have got in, in a modern democratic industrial or 
rural constituency.’ 

Then followed a passage which delighted the House of 
Commons as I have seldom seen it delighted—a passage which 
described the parliamentary candidate as needing 

An iron constitution, brazen lungs, perfect indifference to repeating the 
same speech innumerable times to an ill-attentive and indifferent audience, 
and the same readiness to leave out of account arguments which the speaker 
knows to be of importance, but which he equally knows in the time of stress 
and excitement of a General Election it is hopeless to bring before an 
excited meeting, however friendly, and still less before a meeting which, 
in addition to being excited, happens to be stormy and hostile. .. . 

To this must be added ‘ the interstitial labours of going down 
in the middle of a heavy Session to tea parties, and smoking con- 
certs, and all the other apparatus by which we succeed in exactly 
reflecting public opinion.” The House, which knows its own 
afflictions, admitted by bursts of conscious laughter the truth of 
this impeachment, all the more readily because Mr. Balfour fully 
accepted his own solidarity with it. 

I have passed through all these things myself. I do not want this 
House to be composed of a lot of learned gentlemen who cannot stand up 
to a hostile audience, which is prepared to be argued with, and face out a 
question. I do not want this House to be composed entirely of pedants and 
professors; I do not want it to have too large an element of armchair 
politicians or of men who, with, perhaps, great political, social, and 
economic learning, yet have not that power of dealing with men in masses 
which, after all, is an essential part of the equipment of ordinary politicians, 
I do not desire this; but neither do I desire that from this House every 
man should be excluded who has not the health, the strength, the time, and 
the enormous patience necessary to go through the process which I have 
described. 

In short, Mr. Balfour likes a fighting man. We did not need 
to be told so, for he has never failed to show a strong weakness 
for Mr. Lloyd George, assuredly no armchair politician. All he 
pleads for is the anomalous preservation of a few less athletic 
persons. 

Well, without stopping to inquire what kind of political 
greenhouse is needed to guard such delicate and sensitive plants 
as Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Campbell, and Lord Hugh Cecil (to 
name a few leading University Members), we may be permitted 
to rejoice that Mr. Balfour has found his way to a haven, where 
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the demands upon his strength and patience will be reduced to a 
minimum of exaction ; and to hope that during very many years 
he may charm the House of Commons, as he did with that speech, 
lulling a vigilant chairman of committees into complete oblivion 
of the rules of order. Mr, Whitley had frankly to plead that he 
had been under a spell, and to beg the House that he should not 
be bound by his. failure to do what certainly the House would not 
have forgiven him for doing—namely, to confine Mr. Balfour’s 
survey within the strict limits of the amendment. — 

But apart from the charm which he will always exercise when 
he chooses, Mr. Balfour has a peculiar field of authority open to 
him. Sir Charles Dilke was the staunchest of Liberals, but the 
House always looked to him for the independent utterance of an 
experienced statesman. Probably Mr. Balfour, having led his 
party for so many years, could never separate himself from them 
so far as to criticise explicitly what they say ordo. The tempta- 
tion for his opponents to make immediate party capital would 
be irresistible. Yet, I think the House of Commons, as a whole, 
will insensibly come to expect from him, as he will insensibly 
come to give it, the expression of a mind which can afford to look 
beyond the expediencies of party warfare to those realities which 
underlie all dealings with the government of human society. 
Each man’s wisdom has its own peculiar quality, and no man’s 
wisdom suffices. But at all events, Mr. Balfour is more likely 
now than ever before in his life to abate the full confidence of 
Radicals in drastic surgery, and to preserve the living organism 
of the State from some avoidable and perilous amputations. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF RELIGION UNDER 
SOCIALISM 


PERHAPS it may be well, at the outset, to define the main term. 
Throughout this article the word ‘ Socialism ’ is employed in its 
strict sense, and designates an order of things under which the 
entire system of production and distribution is held in the hands 
of the State. With the looser methods in which the term is now 
so frequently employed we have nothing to do. Probably there | 
is no word to which so many different shades of meaning are at 
various times attached than this same word ‘ Socialism ’ : indeed, 
many seem to fancy that any practice which carries altruism over 
the line of the average, or any governmental decree which com- 
pels one section of the community to put a larger share of its 
substance at the disposal of other sections, exemplifies the socialist 
idea. Of course, there is nothing to prevent people using any 
term in any sense they like, provided they can get a sufficiently 
large number to join them in their new adaptation of speech, and 
can so create something like a convention. For my present pur- 
pose, however, the word ‘ Socialism’ is, as stated, employed in 
its strict and thorough-going signification, and stands for State- 
ownership of property and State-distribution of wealth—and con- 
sequently for the shifting of the principal emphasis of life, both 
in idea and in fact, from the individual to the community whereto 
he belongs. It may be that some of the things which will be 
said of this stricter Socialism would hold good also of many of the 
less complete social readjustments to which the term is sometimes 
applied. But however that may be, it is with the fuller con- 
ception that this article is concerned. ‘ Socialism ’ means that the 
ultimate reference of all a man is and does is not to himself but 
to the community, that every man has the State for his employer, 
that individual ownership has disappeared (except ownership of 
what the State returns into individual hands), and that the State, 
having first of all laid claim to the lives of its members in all their 
range, charges itself, on its side, with seeing that, so long as they 
are obedient, their bread shall not fail them and their water shall 
be sure. 
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It should also be stated that in giving to this article the title of 
‘The Prospects of Religion under Socialism ’ I have no intention 
of discussing whether or no the establishment of Socialism—the 
actual process of putting it in foree—would, per se, be contrary to 
religion or involve the violation of any religious rule. That is, I am 
not going to argue the point as to socialistic schemes involving 
‘robbery and confiscation,’ nor to join in that heated war of 
words, so often waged between Socialist and anti-Socialist, in 
which the flying bullets consist principally of opprobrious names. 
My purpose is to form an opinion, by recalling some of the charac- 
teristics of normal humanity, some of the forces which work in 
the nature of men (characteristics and forces which would 
assuredly remain unaltered under the most thorough-going 
socialist régime)—to form an opinion about the place which 
religion would probably hold, and the extent of the influence 
which religion would retain, did the Socialist’s kingdom come. 
Should that inquiry result in a conclusion unfavourable to the 
prospects of religion’s permanence under Socialist conditions, 
another question would emerge in the end—the question whether 
there be not some other method whereby the good which Socialism 
aims at can be secured, without the sacrifice of religion which 
Socialism would involve. An inquiry of the kind indicated as 
the primary one is specially to the point just now, since Socialism 
is advocated from so many religious and Christian quarters as 
being the embodiment and working out, on the social side of life, 
of the Christian spirit and idea. It is, in fact, particularly to those 
who, from the Christian standpoint and for Christian reasons, 
range themselves alongside of such advocacy that this 
paper is addressed. Socialism, they tell us, is the system 
which the pressure of the Christian spirit, left to work 
itself out unhindered, would infallibly produce: Socialism 
is but the earthly name for a heavenly thing, for that 
‘kingdom of God’ for whose advent all Christians pray: 
Socialism is the translation into actual experience of the abstract 
ideas of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man ; and 
that new commandment of love which Christianity sets in the 
forefront can only be obeyed when the individual life contentedly 
merges itself in the social whole. Socialism is pre-eminently the 
system which religion works for and the system which religion, 
had it not been retarded by the constantly uprising selfishness of 
men, would have established long ago. Well, if this be so, we 
should expect that, under Socialism, religion, in the sense of real 
moral and spiritual culture, would have its prospects greatly en- 
larged. Religion could scarcely fail to increase its hold under 
a system which religion itself called for and produced. Does an 
investigation of the possibilities and probabilities lead us to con- 
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clude that this enlargement of prospect, this tightening of grip, 
would come? Would men and women, so far as we can reckon 
the thing out, be likely under Socialism to turn to religion with 
eager hearts and minds? It is to that question we shall endeavour 
to find a reply. 

It is prophecy, of course. The whole inquiry may be thereby 
discounted in the minds of some. George Eliot said long ago that 
prophecy is the most gratuitous form of foolishness ; and there are 
many occasions on which the warning might well be borne in 
mind. But when we are asked to make changes in the established 
order of things we are bound to open the prophetic eye and to 
tell the vision it beholds. Before entering upon any enterprise 
of magnitude it is well to count the cost—and this is but prophecy 
under another name. And, besides, the objection tells both ways. 
The Socialist, in his dreams of the coming millennium, is as much 
a prophet as anybody else can be. He foresees, as he thinks, a 
coming good. If prophecy be ruled out, the Socialist must sit 
down with the rest of us and put his dreams aside. If, however, 
he thinks himself entitled to prophesy concerning his own fore- 
seen golden age, he must permit others also to prophesy about 
any alloy which, as they think, will be found mingling with the 
gold. It is in the long run a question as to which prophecy is 
mistaken and which is true. 


II 


How, under Socialism, is religion likely to fare? 

There is one thing—not perhaps, apparently, quite in the 
direct line of reply to this question, yet really belonging thereto— 
which it is worth while to note. It is, in brief, this: that under 
Socialism altruism necessarily disappears. And what is implied 
in this may easily be set down. If altruism be, as some will have 
it, the whole of religion, it means that under Socialism religion 
would die. And if altruism be, as all would assert, an essential 
part of religion—one of its inevitable practical results—it means 
that under Socialism. one of religion’s outstanding features would 
be gone. A fundamental inconsistency would therefore seem to 
be involved at the very outset in advocating Socialism from the 
religious point of view and as the supreme embodiment of religion 
itself. 

It is not difficult to see that the coming of Socialism would of 
necessity involve the driving of altruism, as commonly understood, 
from the field. Altruism may lead not a few (and, as a matter of 
fact, does so) to work for the establishment of Socialism, because 
@ socialistic régime appears to offer a prospect of increased and 
permanent felicity to those who lie under the shadows now. Yet, 
if altruism succeeded in establishing Socialism, altruism would 
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itself be compelled to retire because there would be nothing left 
for it to do. Socialism means that if a man discharges a fixed 
duty to the State, the State secures him against failure and loss. 
There is n0 loophole left for the entrance of chance—of chance 
resulting in the exaltation of one man and the depression of 
another : life becomes, on this system, a matter of working out 
an infallible rule ; and all such terms as the larger opportunity, or 
the greater success, or the completer inheritance of fortune’s 
favours on the part of some lose their point. This, it may be 
said, is an altogether desirable thing; and at the moment I am 
not disputing the point. But we need to realise what it all 
implies. If these things were carried through, there would be no 
room for the ministry of riches to poverty, no possibility of one 
life surrendering something of its substance to the clamant neces- 
sities of another, no scope for the exercise of those charities and 
services usually designated by altruism’s name. Of course, to a 
certain limited extent brotherhood and kindliness would still find 
their channels. The coming of death into one home would fling 
open the door for the entrance of sympathy from a second: the 
common sorrows of the human lot—those sorrows which do not 
hinge on the presence or absence of any material good—would 
still, in their recurrent visitations, make opportunity for love; 
under Socialism, as under other systems, men and women would 
still be able to rejoice with them that do rejoice and to weep 
with them that weep. But altruism, in the sense of an actual 
helping of human lives to make the most of themselves, would be 
done with. With certain conditions fulfilled, the summit of 
success would be automatically attained—what need or possibility 
is there left for any mutual help? Under Socialism, altruism 
receives no further call. 

To associate or identify religion with altruism (and associate 
the two, at any rate, we all must), and then to work for the 
establishment of a socialistic order in religion’s name, is a funda- 
mentally inconsistent procedure. And indeed, so far as concerns 
those who look on altruism as the whole of religion, to point out 
the inconsistency is really to answer the main question with which 
we are faced. There are many who not only declare that the 
Christian spirit, rightly interpreted, makes for the socialist ideal, 
but assert that Christianity means Socialism and nothing more 
nor less. For this end was Christianity born, and for this end 
did it come into the world. Christianity is nothing more than 
altruism at its highest ; and altruism at its highest demands that 
Socialism shall come. Well, but the double identification of 
Christianity with altruism, and of altruism with Socialism, means 
that Christianity itself is but for a day. How, under Socialism, 
would religion fare? The answer—if religion be merely another 
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name for altruism—is easy. Under Socialism religion would die, 
It would perish in the realisation of its own aim. It would 
abolish its opportunity by the doing of its@wn appointed work, 
If this is a prospect to be viewed with complacency, well and good. 
But let us at least know what we are called upon to do when we 
are asked, in the name of an altruism which is declared to be the 
whole of Christianity, to establish a socialist State. We are 
asked to declare that Christianity did not come to be a permanent 
and inexhaustible force in the programme of the world—that it 
has no reserves of revelation and power which eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard and which have not entered into the heart of man— 
but that it merely came to carry through a certain dealing with 
the present order, and that, this dealing once accomplished, it will 
have to withdraw from the field. And even against those who, 
without so completely identifying Christianity with altruism, 
nevertheless allow (as all must allow, or rather insist) that altruism 
is one of Christianity’s essential and inevitable practical results, 
and then go on to declare Socialism the only true embodiment of 
the Christian idea on the corporate side, similar considerations 
hold good. Christianity, even if some of it survive, loses one of 
its most distinguishing marks. And altruism, though it be not 
the whole of Christianity, is so bound up with it that its loss 
leaves Christianity itself a totally different thing from what it was 
before. There would surely seem to be something wrong, at 
least something suspect, about a theory which represents Chris- 
tianity as destroying, by the exercise of one of its chief virtues, 
that same virtue’s scope. Yet this is what it comes to. The 
altruism which was previously essential and inevitable is, under 
Socialism, essential and inevitable no more. It is, on the con- 
trary, wholly impossible now. No room for it remains. And so 
we repeat our previous assertion—that to associate or identify 
religion with altruism, and then to work for the establishment of 
@ socialistic order in religion’s name, and as being the supreme 
manifestation of religion itself, is a fundamentally inconsistent 
thing. It implies that through the doing of its appointed work 
religion, at the worst, commits suicide or, at the best, becomes 
halt and maimed. 

In thus pressing the inconsistency of basing a socialist pro- 
paganda on a religious foundation one needs, however, to guard 
oneself against a charge which might easily be made. I am not 
suggesting for a moment that a religious man must, simply 
through a desire to maintain religion and its altruistic activities, 
desire also to maintain the injustices and hardships of the existing 
social order, or that these injustices and hardships are divinely 
ordained in order to provide a sphere in which religion may do its 
work. Something like this, it must be confessed, has at times 
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been said ; and when it is said it is quite to the point to reply that 
if religion cannot persist unless multitudes of human beings 
remain in the mire, then religion had better die. But what is 
meant is simply this—that those who believe in the permanent 
mission of religion in the world (if the term ‘ religion ’ is to keep 
anything like its present significance) cannot consistently labour for 
the organisation of a merely mechanically ordered social system 
from which religion would have to withdraw. A faith in the per- 
manence of religion and its beneficent activities by no means 
requires the permanence of social wrongs; but one may venture 
to say that it does require the permanence of the possibility of 
social wrongs—precisely in order that religion may show its power 
to prevent the possibility from becoming a realised fact. In 
other words, it forbids society, whatever else society is or is not, 
to be an automatically working machine. And this is the point 
which the present section of this article is intended to bring out. 
If the altruism which is on some theories the whole, and on all 
theories an essential part, of religion—if that is to be preserved, 
then Socialism cannot be the goal; and any one who, believing 
in the permanence of religion, declares himself as believing 
in Socialism too, needs to set about aclearing of his. thought. 
For, once more, under Socialism altruism must go. To establish 
Socialism is to disestablish religion, so far as the altruistic 
element of religion is concerned, not to perpetuate its reign. 


Til 


It is time, however, to turn to the wider, and probably the 
more important, aspect of the theme. Let us take the term 
‘religion ’ in its full sense—in the sense of a veritable culture 
bestowed upon soul and character, and upon those relations with 
God and with spiritual influences and forces by which soul and 
character are enriched. What, under a Socialist régime, do the 
prospects of religion, taking the term in this sense, appear to be? 

It is an obvious deduction from observation and experience 
that, with the majority of mankind, the absence of pressure leads 
to decay of moral aspiration. Men are least likely to be religious 
when all things go well. In saying this, I have not in view the 
indisputable fact that many who, when the sun is high in their 
heavens, forget their God, will turn eagerly to Him when their 
noon of prosperity becomes overclouded, and in the time of their 
trouble will say ‘ Arise and save us.’ Apart from that, it is cer- 
tain that a pure and unselfish desire for spiritual good, a passion 
for holiness, an upward bent of the spirit—that all these things 
will, as a rule, be strongest in those who find the world least 
satisfying, and weakest in those who are lapped in ease. It is 
not difficult, indeed, to see why this is so. A compulsory struggle 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 438 2c 
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is in itself a constant reminder of unfinished manhood, and con- 
sequently makes more probable an acceptance by man of the 
voluntary struggle implied in an earnest pursuit of religion and a 
sincere culture of the soul. Set in a world which compels him 
to push his way against more or less hostile powers, to force 
doors for himself if he would pass through, to win his satisfac- 
tions and his gains as it were at the point of the sword, man 
cannot forget that there is something as yet unattained. He 
pays too heavily and too immediately if a moment of forgetfulness 
comes. And when religion, speaking in its turn of something 
unattained as yet, raises its call, he is the more likely to give 
heed, inasmuch as the idea of a life which must make itself, 
complete itself, reach onward and stretch upward, is familiar to 
him on his ordinary plane. Religion’s call repeats, though in 
other tones and with other ultimate objects, the call which the 
world has already sounded forth. With ears already opened, 
man is the more likely to hear. Man is already, as it were, in 
the attitude of athletic alertness and spring; and the new sum- 
mons does but direct him to a new path along which he is to run 
his race. With his nature previously braced, he is the more 
likely to make the attempt. Precisely because common life 
compels him to realise his incompleteness and to struggle towards 
self-making in the realm of common life’s ideals, will he be the 
readier to realise that other incompleteness whereof religion 
speaks, and to embark, for his self-making in the realm of spiritual 
ideals, upon that struggle to which religion does not compel, 
but only invite. Instances abound on every hand of men and 
women who, having cared for religion and for God in the days 
of their poverty and stress, have become heedless in the days of 
their wealth and joy. Could we penetrate into the depths of the 
psychological process beneath the change, we should in all pro- 
bability discover that, with the disappearance of any necessity 
for struggle on the lower plane, the invitation to struggle, as it 
came down from the higher, lost all power to move. The sense 
of life’s incompleteness, being no longer an obligatory guest, was 
no longer welcomed when it knocked for admission at the door. 
The very fact that a man is forced to make his way in one 
direction prepares him to accede when he is bidden, but not 
forced, to make his way in another. The summons of religion to 
a voluntarily-undertaken spiritual effort fits into the known scheme 
of things for him who is already engrossed in an effort into which, 
by no choice of his own, he was thrust. For the presupposition 
behind that summons—the presupposition of an unfinished man- 
hood—is one with that to which the man has previously been 
used. 

Now an established socialistic system removes the pressure of 
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hostility once for all. It not only makes it possible for every 
man to succeed, but it makes it impossible for any man not to 
succeed. Life becomes @ simple bargain with circumstances : 
the desired prizes have not, in the strict sense of the word, to be 
won, but are received, on an infallible method of exchange, when 
once certain payments in the form of activity and work (pay- 
ments quite clearly defined) have been made; nor is there any- 
thing in the nature of a struggle, of a fight against more or less 
unwilling powers, thrust as a necessity upon men. Man has no 
longer, even in the lower sense, to make himself as against opposi- 
tion. He has but to move along certain lines, and then, as his 
sure reward, to receive what is ready-made. Environment is 
entirely for him now—not in any degree against. He needs not 
to wring a satisfactory fate out of reluctant hands: it is offered 
him on definite terms. He has but to sign the contract and keep 
it, and the thing is done. Down on the lower and material side 
of his existence there is no forcible reminder of unfinished man- 
hood left. It is of a finished manhood, rather than of an un- 
finished one—a finished manhood which he can possess for the 
asking, so that his asking be done in the language prescribed— 
that everything speaks. 

And it is almost inevitable that, with the compulsory struggle 
of life thus done with, the voluntary struggle implied in religion 
will have less chance of drawing men to take its burden up. 
Religion’s reminder of unfinished manhood is now in opposition 
to, instead of, as previously, in accord with, the voice of experi- 
ence on the common and lower plane. The suggestion is bound 
to intrude itself—with this bargain completed, this bargain which 
secures me in regard to the things lying most immediately near, 
surely everything is done! A spurious sense of completeness, 
which it is so much pleasanter to yield to than to resist, asserts 
itself ; and religion, in endeavouring to wake the sense of incom- 
pleteness, finds a foe, or at least a contradiction, on that range of 
life where it found an ally, or at least a confirmation, before. By 
so much has its chance of being welcomed, its chance of having its 
programme of moral and spiritual culture adopted, been brought 
low. 

It has, at any rate, an additional obstacle, and a serious one, 
to get over in the quietude of life on life’s material side. Its 
message now is not ‘ Put into your soul-management the spirit 
which you put into the management of your lower experience,’ 
but ‘ Take care not to put into your soul-management the spirit 
which in your lower experience suffices! There is no such tran- 
quil bargaining, no such cut and dried settlement, there!’ That 
is, the summons of religion fits into life no more; and the pre- 
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hood-—is not the one to which the man has previously been used, 
And the answer which would rise most easily within the man’s 
mind would be : ‘ Why, with conflict done with in the one sphere, 
launch out into conflict again? Why not be content with this 
completeness which is secured to me, and forget or deny. an 
incompleteness which I am able to forget or deny if I like?’ 
Socialism’s removal from life of the idea of a compulsory struggle 
against hostilities must of necessity put religion at a disadvantage 
when religion asks men voluntarily to embrace struggle against 
hostilities again. One may say that it would be unreasonable of 
mankind thus to argue, or rather thus to feel. Unreasonably 
it may be, but all experience shows that it is on these lines 
argument and feeling would actually run. Under a socialistic 
system, religious endeavour must come to appear as a sort of 
unnecessary extra : the religious instincts, whenever they asserted 
themselves, would be frowned down as superfluous impertinences, 
and all the apparatus and programme of religion would come to 
appear like intruders from a foreign land. 

Of course, there is another side to all this. The absence 
from life of a compulsory struggle against hostility must, it has 
been argued, predispose a man against the voluntary struggle 
involved in a positive culture of the soul. But may it not be 
urged with at least equal force that the existence of a compulsory 
struggle against hostility makes it impossible for a man to enter 
upon any struggle for the cultivation of character’s grace? It is 
surely not to be expected that those who are utterly ‘down’ 
should have time or thought to spare for religious exercises, for 
moral athletics, for anything beyond the all-engrossing endeavour 
to keep final collapse at bay. The completer reply to this idea— 
or, rather, the adjustment of this idea (for its validity is not 
questioned) to the idea that religion is most likely to flourish when 
life is something else than the mere arrangement of contract- 
terms which Socialism would make it—will be presently offered 
as we come to insist that religion itself, in the full understanding 
of the name, supplies a safeguard against the pushing of any man 
so low that no margin of time or strength for spiritual effort 
remains. For the moment, all that need be said is that in this 
matter we have to avoid the falsehood of extremes. It is quite 
true that if the struggle against the hostility of circumstance be 
too severe, a man cannot devote himself to any culture of the 
soul. But we are not entitled to deduce from this that the entire 
sweeping away of the struggle against circumstances is the ideal 
thing. There may be an intermediate condition of things that 
seems desirable ; and if so, it must be looked at, to say the least. 
‘And, on the other hand, the man who is jealous for the honour of 
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religion must not, because it seems to him that Socialism would 
diminish religion’ 8 influence or even end its sway, advocate or 
acquiesce in a policy of social laissez-faire. He, in his turn, must 
ascertain whether there is not an intermediate condition of things 
in which all the good that Socialism might bring would be secured, 

and its attendant evils at the same time escaped. For in the 
contention put forward—the contention that spiritual aspiration 
and spiritual effort will decay if all pressure on the ordinary levels 
of life be removed—there is no denial of the fact that pressure 
does, as a matter of fact, often become too overwhelming in its 
downward thrust. It is only asserted that, with the removal of 
all pressure, spiritual aspiration and spiritual effort are like to fade. 
It is admitted that if life’s common struggle grow too severe, a man 
will have nothing to spare for religion’s call. But it is claimed, 
also, that if life’s common struggle disappear, disinclination will 
do what disability performs in the other case, and, once again, 
religion’s call will die away unheard. And there is no inconsis- 
tency between the admission and the claim. 

It should perhaps be added that religion as a mere assent to a 
system of doctrine might, of course, remain under Socialism as 
under any other social scheme. That is not questioned. But 
with religion in that attenuated sense this article is not at any 
point concerned. It is, as previously indicated, religion in the 
sense of a definite culture of character toward divine ideals and 
under divine influences, that is intended in this article’s usage of 
the word. And it is for religion in this sense that there would 
remain, if the struggle of men against hostile circumstances were 
altogether to subside, scarce any chance at all. It is to this 
conclusion that all the indications of history and experience point. 


IV 


It is the more necessary, in any discussion of the relations 
between Socialism and Religion, to emphasise the significance of 
religion as a process of positive and definite spiritual culture, 
because the question as to the position which religion would be 
likely to occupy under Socialism sometimes gets itself settled, or 
seems to, by using the term ‘ religion’ in a sense much less pro- 
nounced. This method of answering the question demands at 
least some notice. Men would be more religious, not less, it is 
frequently contended, since so many temptations would be 
removed from their path. So many of the crimes men commit— 
so many, also, of the minor offences and turpitudes which are con- 
demned in the court of conscience, even though no cognisance be 
taken of them in any other court—are the result of the disadvan- 
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tages imposed and the passions roused by the present unfair 
distribution of material good. The struggle for existence in many 
cases almost compels a lapse from high levels of right ; and for go 
many the only possible choice appears to be a choice whether they 
shall sin or starve. The weakest goes to the wall, so that he whom 
circumstances have enfeebled has to reinforce his attenuated 
strength with whatever weapons he can lay his hands upon, even 
if they be weapons which the moral law proscribes. Under a 
socialistic system the whole face of things would be changed; 
man would have no need to be anything but virtuous ; there would 
be no imperious clamour of unsatisfied material hungers pleading 
against the dictates of morality and decency: and right; the 
religious method of life, as it comes to present its appeal, would 
find a clear path and an open door, where now it finds an armed 
mob of irritated and ragged instincts ready to bar its way and bid 
it begone. Surely under Socialism the religious method of life 
stands to gain ! 

Even if, however, we allow to this idea full validity for the 
moment, the matter is not exhausted. What it amounts to is 
merely that Socialism might secure a merely negative morality; 
and if such a merely negative morality were secured in perfection, 
the complete interests of religion would not be safeguarded, and 
most assuredly not positively served. Underneath the conten- 
tion that Socialism tells in favour of religion, because under 
Socialism many of.the temptations to flagrant wrong-doing would 
disappear, lies a mistaken conception of religion which takes it 
simply as abstention, as not doing certain things, as a simply 
prohibitive code of law. It is not in this sense that religion has 
been understood through the ages : it is not from this conception 
of religion that anything like sainthood has ever been born. As 
we guarded ourselves just now, for the purposes of this discussion, 
against taking religion in the restricted sense of intellectual 
assent to a system of doctrine, so we need to guard ourselves 
with equal care against taking religion in the sense of merely 
holding aloof from wrong. The question how religion would 
fare under a socialistic régime cannot be discussed to purpose 
unless the term religion be understood in its full sense, as 
signifying the effort of the human soul to bring itself into contact 
with powers and inspirations whereby its own moral energy is 
to be reinforced—or, to use the phrases employed before, as a 
definite culture of character under divine influences towards divine 
ideals. Religion, in other words, means the forming and develop- 
ment of positive relations between man and God. And once this 
is understood, the irrelevance of the contention that Socialism 
makes for religion’s advantage, because under Socialism there must 
be less temptation to open breaches of the moral law, becomes 
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dear. That under Socialism temptation would, as a matter of 
fact, to a great extent die down, may be quite true. But that is 
not by any means the same thing as saying that under Socialism 
religion gains. For religion and purely negative morality are in 
nowise terms to be indiscriminately interchanged. 

But the reply may be carried further. It is really very doubt- 
ful whether even the negative morality alluded to could perma- 
nently maintain itself in a society ordered according to a social- 
istic scheme. For it may be very reasonably argued that in any 
community even this kind of morality is preserved among the 
masses of men only because there is something higher at work 
among the few : those who are swayed by religion in the positive, 
aggressive, constructive sense, make an atmosphere and start an 
influence which penetrate downward through the ranks of those 
for whom religion has no magnetism at all; and the majority are 
held back from grossness of wrong-doing—at any rate to a great 
extent—because a minority aims at something more than the 
colourless virtue implied in the avoidance of sin. The average of. 
conduct reaches the level it does largely through those whom the 
average cannot content, and who strive for goodness in the super- 
lative degree. The spiritual passion of these, on the heights, 
does something to refine the air of the valleys below. The little 
leaven leavens the whole lump, even if the taste of the leaven be 
far less strongly marked out towards the circumference of the 
mass. The men and women who give themselves to an active and 
passionate culture of the soul create the atmosphere in which at 
least a merely negative morality comes to appear indispensable for 
the rank and file. Because some pursue religion at the maximum, 
does the crowd accept religion (so to call it) at the minimum? 
If, therefore, it be true, as has been here argued, that under 
Socialism religion, in the positive significance of the term, would 
practically disappear, it follows that under Socialism the chief 
guarantee for morality of even the merely negative kind would 
be gone. There would no longer be, under the activities of the 
average man, that upward-bearing power which now emanates 
from the striving after positive spiritual ideals put forth by the 
few; and the activities of the average man would in consequence 
drop down the scale, and sooner or later might easily pass the line 
dividing negative virtue from positive wrong. All the influences— 
undoubtedly existing and real, imperceptible and unrecognised as 
they may be by the world in general as the world’s life goes on— 
all the influences which, issuing out of the spiritual passion of the 
minority, diffuse themselves through the community, elevating 
its normal practice, making impossible or almost impossible the 
extremer forms of sin, would have vanished away. This is really 
to say, of course, that Socialism would ultimately destroy itself, 
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inasmuch as with the gradual crumbling of the religion which 
does not do certain things would come the outbreak of passions 
and instincts through which the socialistic order would be disinte- 
grated again. At any rate, when it is contended that the coming 
of Socialism would mark the greater triumph of the religion which 
consists in the avoidance of wrong, whatever might be the fate of 
the religion which cultivates the inner life of the soul, it is to the 
point to say that only in a community where culture of the soul's 
life prevails to no inconsiderable extent is the average negative 
standard kept up. And if, under Socialism, positive religious 
culture would practically disappear, then it cannot be held that 
under Socialism even negative morality would be safe. 


‘Vv 


It was suggested at the outset that a final question would have 
to be faced. If we are compelled to say that under Socialism the 
prospects of religion’s permanence fade, is there not some other 
method whereby, without the sacrifice of religion, the good for 
which Socialism hopes may be attained? The question inevitably 
rises up. It would be quite rightly pressed from the side of those 


who, thrilled by altruistic passion, have hitherto declared for 
Socialism as the only practical embodiment of the Christian spirit. 
For all that has been said, being wholly negative, seems like a 
cold douche upon altruism, and, if nothing were added thereto, 
would appear to point to a purely non possumus attitude as the 
only one religious people can take up towards the social problems 
of their time. ‘ You insist ’—so those in whom the social con- 
science is quick would protest—‘ you insist that under Socialism 
religion would probably pass away, and up to this point you have 
insisted on little or nothing else. But, unless more than this can 
be said from the religious point of view, the better course would 
surely be to let religion go, for the sake of lifting men from the 
sloughs of despond in which so many are engulfed. Has religion 
no other note to send forth than this note of cowardly fear? Has 
it no positive word? Is self-preservation its only concern? Are 
social inequalities and wrongs to be left alone, simply in order that 
religion may survive?’ 

It may be admitted at once that the feeling whence such an 
utterance as this would spring is a feeling altogether worthy. If 
the alternative were between a policy of social laissez-faire (this 
accompanied by religion’s survival) and the adoption of the socialist 
programme (this involving religion’s decline), decision would to all 
noble minds be easy enough. The sense of a common humanity 
would impel the verdict ‘ Let religion die!’ But the alternative is 
not forced upon us. The supposed dilemma does not really exist. 
Religious people who, from the religious point of view, have advo- 
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cated a socialistic reorganisation, need not be afraid that, if the 
incompatibility of religion and Socialism be demonstrated, they 
will have to surrender any altruistic hope. For religion has a 
much higher note than the merely negative one to strike when 
it is brought face to face with the Socialist ideal : it is not merely 
the motive of self-preservation, but a motive of emulation and of 
conscious superiority, that prompts it to put the Socialist ministry 
aside ; and what religion has to say, is that it can itself do all the 
good which Socialism aims: at, without doing the harm which 
Socialism would bring in its train. And in order to content their 
admittedly worthy altruistic passion, religious people need not 
attempt to combine a socialistic system with religion (a thing 
which, if the contentions of this article be valid, cannot be done), 
but need only understand better what religion is. 

Socialism claims to give ‘certainty’ on life’s lower and 
material plane, to deliver life from the hazards and dangers which, 
in the experience of so many, lie in wait for it now. But religion 
itself can do precisely this—and must do precisely this, if it be 
rightly understood and faithfully practised. That it has to so 
great an extent failed to do it, while a lamentable fact enough, only 
goes to show that the general understanding of religion has been 
partial and the general practice of religion incomplete. Obviously, 
if religion be taken in either of those imperfect senses to which 
reference has been made—if religion be looked upon as constituted 
either out of an intellectual assent to a system of doctrine or out 
of a mere avoidance of positive sin—then religion brings. little 
or no power to bear upon the social ordering of things, and 
the religious man may easily fail to count (as not a. few 
professedly religious people have failed to count) as a factor 
in the social amelioration of the human lot. But if religion be 
understood in the larger sense—surely the only true sense— 
also spoken of before, then religion contains within itself the 
sufficient power, and a power which must even automatically 
work itself out, for the social redemption of the world. Religion 
as a definite cultivation of definite relations with God, as an ab- 
sorption by the inner life of man of the mind and energy of God 
Himself, as a re-creation and re-birth of the inner elements of 
human nature out of the nature of God, not only may do a great 
deal for the correction of whatever wrongs are inherent in the 
social system, but cannot help doing so. What it comes to is that 
the truly religious man would, in all his relations with the world 
and with his fellow-men, act as God Himself would act ; and on 
the conception of God as Love, the conception which through all 
the Christian ages the Church has claimed to hold, this means that 
the truly religious man would seize on every altruistic opportunity, 
and respond to every altruistic call. Indeed, to say that the reli- 
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gious man would, in his relations with his fellows, act as God 
Himself would act, does not push the idea far enough. On the 
true conception of religion, the religious man does not merely 
believe that, because God is Love, God would do this or that, and 
then adjust his own conduct to his mental conception of what 
God would do ; but the activity of the religious man, with his own 
personal inner life subjected to the life of God, his relations with 
God so cultivated that his own personality is, so to say, adopted 
into God’s—the activity of the religious man comes to be actually 
God’s own activity at one remove. In saying this, I am perhaps 
venturing somewhat far into the distinctly theological field. But 
it must be remembered that I am primarily addressing those who 
are concerned about the bearing of religion on the social problems 
of the day, and who are driven, as they think, into socialistic views 
by the compulsion of religion itself. It is a deeper understanding 
of religion’s essential significance that is needed by such as these; 
and in endeavouring to make this clear, one can scarcely avoid 
touching upon theology properly so called. And indeed, the true 
conception of religion, once grasped, shows at the same time how 
impossible it would be for religion to survive under a Socialist 
régime, and how, on the other hand, religion offers all, and 
more than all, that any Socialist régime could give. Religion 
is this actual struggle of man’s nature into oneness with 
the nature of God. It would not, therefore, as we have 
seen, maintain itself if all struggle disappeared from the lower 
plane. But once more, religion is this actual struggle of 
man’s nature into oneness with the nature of God. In 
itself, therefore, if contains the remedy for every social ill; and 
religion, rightly understood and practised, and being the recog- 
nised regulative power, would be always on the spot when any 
man fainted or fell lame in life’s race. Obvious and flagrant in- 
justices would, of course, be immediately redressed. And while 
the majority might still have their own life to make, find their 
burden of responsibility undiminished, be compelled still to win 
their material good through more or less of conflict against hos- 
tility and through more or less surmounting of disadvantage, yet 
ceaselessly there would be at hand, in the religiously dominated 
lives of many, the reserve power which would move at once to any 
point in the body politic where some conquered one went down. 
Misfortune might still sometimes bring men for a moment to the 
position whither misfortune often brings them now; but they 
would never stay there as now they stay. The community would 
contain within itself ample provision for every contingency that 
could befall; and the due distribution of needed help could not 
fail. Religion, in fact, always on the supposition that religion is 
rightly understood and faithfully practised, offers all the ‘ cer- 
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tainty ’ that Socialism could bring ; only, instead of the certainty 
of machinery, it gives a certainty based on the certain voluntary 
movement of the individual’s heart and hand—which movement, 
under the conditions, is a thing so certain that, voluntary as it 
would be, it may with justice be called almost automatic too. The 
final social readjustment—the establishment of a system under 
which flagrant wrongs could not exist, under which all incidental 
wrongs would correct themselves, and under which all existing 
social arrangements, whatever they might be, would be at once 
lightened for any whom they might temporarily oppress—comes 
through a fuller apprehension of religious ideas and ideals. 

It may be objected that this points to a social equipoise far too 
delicate to be long maintained. At any moment, it may be said, 
this spiritual force by which, on the theory, social adjustments are 
to be kept right, may fail. A change of mood, a moral lassitude, 
a weakness of will, may all unexpectedly assert itself, to the 
greater or less disintegration of the social order. To depend upon 
religion as the power for the prevention or amelioration of social 
ills is to lean against a support which has itself no firm foundation, 
and which any wind may suddenly fling down. The equilibrium 
is far too unstable. Surely it cannot be seriously pleaded that 
religion will do more than Socialism, with its definite and tangible 
arrangements, would perform ! 

Yet, under any system whatsoever, society can only be in a 
condition of delicate equipoise, after all ; and, whatever the appear- 
ance of things may be, you cannot reduce thé relations of men to 
the certainty of mechanicdl working. Socialism, in fact, would 
be a more delicate equipoise still. It would be the appearance of 
machinery without the reality ; for among the wheels and cogs of 
the machinery there would be operating—disguised, so to say, or 
painted over to look like iron and steel—all the living passions of 
men. So long as human nature remains what it is, it is impos- 
sible to be sure that the working of society will conform itself to 
any mechanical formula, unless there be at hand, outside of society 
and yet pressing closely upon it, a supreme reserve force equal to 
any emergency that may arise. Yet Socialism assumes that it can 
be sure. Socialism, indeed, skips a step in the process of making 
‘ certainty,’ omitting to state how the living passions and instincts 
of men are to be changed into mere connecting links in 4 
mechanical chain. You cannot, by theoretically sketching a social 
organisation in which men and women are supposed to be auto- 
matic, or even by experimenting with it, make them so. An 
experiment, in fact, would probably be merely a costly and disas- 
trous method of demonstrating how impossible the thing really is. 

But in a social readjustment and re-creation which springs from 
religion rightly understood, the difficulty is met. For, outside of 
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and beyond the men and women by whom the social order is to be 
first of all revised and subsequently maintained in its better state, 
there is a reserve force—in the God with whose nature and life 
men and women have linked their own—which, if at any time or 
at any place the equilibrium of things be disturbed, will suffice 
to restore it once again. A delicate equipoise has, under any 
social system, to be reckoned with. It is when, over and above 
the powers and workings of the system itself, or of the men and 
women ringed in within its limits, an outside power and working 
waits in reserve—it is then, and only then, that the delicacy of 
the equipoise ceases to alarm. And in a social readjustment 
created out of religion, in a social system maintained under the 
impulse and inspiration of religion, such a reserve power is found. 
To the objection that in relying upon religion for the prevention 
of social ills we are establishing too unstable a system, it may be 
replied that, unstable as the system (like all others) may be, its 
liability to disorder is amply balanced by its direct connection with 
the eternal Love. 

All this, let it be repeated in the end, is addressed specially to 
those who, caring for religion and desiring to maintain it, are 
being driven by the passion of altruism towards socialistic ideas. 
To those in whom no care for religion, and no faith in religion, 
dwells, it may well seem empty words. But religious people must 
remember that they need to become, not less, but more, religious, 
if they would reconstruct the world. They may confess with 
sincerity, and indeed with burning shame, how little religion has 
hitherto accomplished in the way of forcing a realisation of the 
brotherhood of man, in the way of such a reorganisation of society 
as would bring back the golden age. The confession is all too true. 
But they need not, in order to correct the failure, devote them- 
selves to helping on a revolution of the wrong kind. And they 
must not serve, in the name of religion, a cause whose success 
would mean the disappearance of religion in the highest sense of 
the word. They must understand that religion can only persist 
in a social system wherefrom the possibility of failure is not shut 
away, since only when men are familiarised with the idea of 
struggle on the lower plane will they accept the idea of struggle on 
the higher :they must understand that religion, while thus barring 
out a mechanical constitution of society, has power to deal with 
all contingencies which under a non-mechanical constitution of 
society would arise ; and they must understand, consequently, that 
religion neither demands nor permits recourse to such a mech- 
anical constitution of society as Socialism would provide. Religion 
is able to save both itself and others with it. A revolution is 
needed , indeed—but a religious revolution first and foremost. For 
religion holds the key of the social situation, and is in itself a 
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positive social force. It can do all that Socialism professes to do, 
and more ; and this without exacting Socialism’s too tremendous 
price. Religion, fully understood, saves the whole of manhood— 
saves manhood both on its material and on its spiritual side. It 
is to a realisation of these things that the present religious advo- 
cates of Socialism need to come. And although to the wisdom 
of many the thing may seem foolishness, they who wish at the 
same time to preserve religion and to ameliorate the lot of the 
less fortunate among the children of men need not hesitate to 
assert that the final social readjustment must arrive rather 
through an indirect than a direct method of attack upon the social 
problem—through a fuller apprehension -and working out of 


religious ideas and ideals. 
Henry W. Crark. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


PETERSBURG IN 1806 


TuE following diary was written by R. H. Lawrence, a gentleman 
residing at Champion Hill, Camberwell, in the year 1806. This 
was a year of great unrest and anxiety in Europe. Napoleon had 
been victorious at Austerlitz, and no European nation could feel 
that there was any safety or security in the political outlook, or 
any prospect of peace. Alexander the First, the Czar, of whom 
Mr. Lawrence writes, was born at St. Petersburg in the year 1777 ; 
the son of Paul, whom he succeeded in 1801. Napoleon invaded 
Russia in 1812, and in the following year Alexander became a 
leader in a coalition against France, and entered Paris with his 
allies in 1814. He died at Taganrog, Russia, in 1825. 

Mr. Lawrence writes that he left Champion Hill in a post- 
chaise on the 5th of May, for Gravesend, where he embarked on 


the brig Linskill at 11 o’clock the same night, accompanied by 
Mr. Boyes and Captain Lotharington, who were his companions 
on the tour. : 


H. LAWRENCE. 


June 4, 1806.—Arrived at 6 o’clock A.M. at Cronstadt. We 
landed, and, leaving our passports with the Translator, appeared 
before the Admiral of the port at his house. We did not get our 
passports back till 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and were obliged 
to appear also before the military commandant. At 7 o’clock we 
left Cronstadt in a boat for Oranienbaum, being permitted to carry 
no other luggage than a few changes of linen in an handkerchief. 
In consequence of Major Gardner, who joined us at Cronstadt, 
taking from his ship two other parcels, a Custom House boat 
boarded us and carried us before an officer on the Mole. After 
opening our handkerchiefs he permitted us all to proceed, but 
retained the major’s parcel. 

We landed at Oranienbaum, and proceeded at 9 o’clock that 
evening to Petersburg in a coach drawn by three horses harnessed 
abreast. The distance is thirty-six versts, or twenty-seven Eng- 
lish miles. Cronstadt is the port of Petersburg, and the naval 
arsenal for the whole Russian navy. The harbour here is very 
large, and entirely surrounded by a mole, the whole of which is 
faced with granite. On the mole are several batteries, of immense 
strength both in number of guns and weight of metal, and the 
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approach is defended by three other batteries on an island; the 
largest of the three, mounting an immense number of guns, is 
within a cable’s length (120 fathoms) of the entrance. 

June 5.—At 3 o’clock in the morning we reached Petersburg, 
after having our passes examined by the officer on guard at the 
gate near the entrance of the city. 

The few hours that elapsed between sunset and sunrise had so 
little of the darkness attending night in our climate that the 
prospects on each side of the Peterof road were seen very dis- 
tinctly. As we approached within fifteen or twenty versts of the 
capital a succession of villas seemed to occupy the right side of the 
road, most of them being situated on rising ground, and having 
about them more or less wood. All the buildings, as is the custom 
here, were white on the outside, a large number of them being 
built in a very magnificent style of architecture, and all differing 
in plan from each other. As the carriage passed rapidly by them, 
viewed by that light in which we saw them, and in the still hour 
of the night, the style of architecture to us uncommon and- the 
perpetual variety in the grounds and buildings, gave to the whole 
scene an appearance resembling the idea of a fairyland. 

Our driver placed us in a situation sufficiently awkward for 
strangers on their first entrance into Petersburg ; by the assistance 
of one of the party he drove us as far as the streets of the city, but 
stopped with us in a place where nothing resembling an inn was 
discoverable. None of us had the slightest knowledge of Russ, 
the only language which he spoke, and we knew as little of the 
topography of Petersburg. By mere good luck we found the 
English hotel we were in search of in the same street. To our 
drunken driver we paid, as we had agreed, 15 roubles. I called 
the same morning on Mr. Cramp, a merchant here, and a friend 
of Mr. Boyes, who invited us three, Mr. Boyes, Mr. Arthur and 
myself, to dinner the following day. 

June 6, 1806.—Went to see the Museum of the Academy of 
Science, and also the large globe called the Gottorp Globe. 

June 10, 1806.—Saw the Tauridan Palace, formerly the resi- 
dence of Prince Potemkin. The grand saloon is one of the finest 
I have seen, and contains a great many copies in fine marble of 
the most famous ancient statues. There I saw the Empress, who 
happened to come there to walk in the garden. This palace is 
often the residence of the Imperial family. I walked all over the 
gardens with Captain Lotharington, which are laid out with great 
taste and in precisely the English style. The great saloon I 
measured by walking over it, and found it 95 paces long by 17 
broad between the two innermost rows of pillars; but, as it is 
surrounded by a double row, it is on the whole much broader. 
Supposing each pace to be 24 feet in length the hall is 237 feet 
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long and 42 feet broad. I paid one of the servants here a 
rouble. 

June 11, 1806.—I delivered most of my letters of introduction, 
We all received an invitation to dinner from Lord Gower. We 
had delivered our letter from Mr. Fox to his secretary the day 
before. , 

The characteristic feature of Petersburg is, undoubtedly, 
grandeur. The regularity of the streets and uniformity of build- 
ing are obvious consequences of its sudden growth. The houses 
are universally built of brick, covered with plaster mostly, quite 
roofed with plates of copper. At the extremity of the city wooden 
houses are frequent, but they are daily decreasing in number. 
The river Neva is the greatest ornament to the city, its principal 
stream, on the left bank, on which are the palaces, is as broad as 
the Thames at London Bridge, always full, having no tide, and 
admitting but few ships on account of the small depth of water at 
the mouth. From the extremity of the English line to a consider- 
able distance beyond the summer garden it is embanked with 
granite, excepting only the part occupied by the Admiralty. This 
building and its yards interrupt the line which, from one extremity 
to the other, extend certainly as far as 4 versts. 

A very handsome gravel walk has lately been made entirely 
round the Palaces, thus connecting the English line and that 
before the Palaces. They are now proceeding in the embankment 
of the opposite bank of the river in the same style. There are at 
present two bridges on boats over the Neva, one 3 versts long, 
equal to two miles English, from the Square, where stands the 
statue of Peter the Great, erected in 1782—Peter is 11 feet high, 
the horse 17—to the Vassili Ostroff, the other from the summer 
garden to the Petersburg quarter. At the setting in of the ice they 
are both removed, but the former is, I understand, replaced when 
it becomes fixed. The number of public buildings and palaces 
belonging to the Government, or others, is very great and form 4 
remarkable feature of the city, as well as the breadth of the streets 
and numerous canals, almost all of which are banked with granite 
and are lined with a cast-iron railing. 

Almost everything remarkable and magnificent here is the work 
of Government, and the Emperor Alexander, as I have been 
informed, devotes more of his revenue to these purposes than any 
other. There are five grand works now in different stages of 
advancement—viz. a new cathedral of an immense size, to be 
erected nearly on the site of the present Church of Casan, which 
is to be pulled down. In the embryo of a church are to be seen s0 
many extraordinary pillars of granite, composed each of one block. 
The new Exchange will be a building of immense size, at present 
hardly advanced beyond its foundations. The embankment of the 
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opposite side of the Neva, a work of amazing labour and expense, 
A building of enormous dimensions is approaching fast to com- 
pletion in the great Square by St. Isaac’s Church, resembling that 
near the Winter Palace, for exercising the troops in, and it will, I 
apprehend, be devoted to the same purpose. A new bridge of stone 
is also erecting over the first canal that crosses the Newskoi 
Prospect. It is not to be supposed that these undertakings are 
executed at even a moderate expense, as might be inferred from 
the multitude of them and the celerity with which they succeed 
each other. Perhaps in no other European country but Russia 
could they be executed at all; but even here it is the general 
opinion that they are carried far beyond what true policy can 
warrant. The labour of each individual is, it is true, procured at a 
very small cost, but they are so inferior in dexterity and industry 
to many more civilised nations that a much larger number must be 
employed to perform the same labour. The materials of which so 
large a part of these edifices are composed render them exceedingly 
laborious and expensive ; I mean the granite, the enormous blocks 
of which it is composed must be brought from a great distance, 
and to this is to be added the great weight of the stone as well as 
its natural hardness, from both which causes they proceed very 
slowly in reducing it to form. It seems to have been the fate 
of Russia in late years to have seen its treasures lavished upon the 
whim of its princes, most of whose schemes have either been 
useless, or abandoned for new ones as soon as finished. The un- 
limited obedience always paid here to the caprices of the monarch, 
be they ever so unreasonable or ruinous, and the total absence of 
all restraint which the Sovereign is perfectly sensible of, seems 
to give rise to excesses of this sort. Novelty also in all things 
has been for a long time the rage in the Court of Petersburg. 
Sensible of their inferiority in many respects to other European 
nations, they are eager to seize upon civilisation and luxury, as it 
were, by force—indeed arbitrary power, excepting in the hands 
of extraordinary men, far superior to the common run of princes, 
generally displays in all its attempts an unregulated kind of force 
and obstinacy that is seldom directed to the proper means of 
accomplishing its object. This naturally creates disgust, and 
fresh projects are resorted to by the same weak erroneous judgment 
and necessarily with the same ill-success. Such a nation or 
Government as Russia may, however, think itself fortunate if the 
errors of its prince arise from no worse cause than want of discern- 
ment. Paul the First ordered a fort to be erected, in the winter, in 
the open sea, about one mile from Cronstadt; it was finished 
accordingly before the spring, and is esteemed a wonderful work. 
Several thousand men, however, are said to have died in conse- 
quence of the severity of the weather, and the fort will in all prob- 
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ability never prove of real service. The Palace of St. Michael, 
built by the same monarch just before his death, a truly magni- 
ficent habitation and complete in every respect, now sees its bare 
walls only inhabited by a set of French players. The Emperors 
of Russia appear not to have known the value of revenue or to 
have thought it inexhaustible. 

June 15, 1806.—Dined at Mr. Carr’s, near Strelna, and saw 
the grounds belonging to the Grand Duke Constantine’s Palace 
there—there is nothing here worthy of attention. 

June 16, 1806.—It is worth noticing, as a fact confirming the 
idea generally entertained of the French method of defeating their 
adversaries’ armies by means of bribery, that a gentleman here, 
with whom I am well acquainted, told me to-day at Mr. Cramp’s 
table the following anecdote. When he was at Moscow he dined 
with the English Club; Prince Bragathion was there, the same 
who distinguished himself in the last campaign, and he declared, 
at that public table, that he had been offered by Buonaparte’s 
agents five million livres if he would act as he should direct. This 
was said by the Prince immediately after his return from the 
army. 

June 17, 1806.—I went this morning in company of Mr. 
Ponsonby, one of Lord Gower’s secretaries, over the palace called 
the Hermitage. It is only a wing or addition to the Winter 
Palace, but is yet of immense size and vast number of rooms. 
They are, excepting a few, where some gems and pictures of less 
value than those below are kept, all on the second floor. They are 
disposed in suites, and have been lately furnished by the present 
Emperor. All of them are hung with pictures, of which I had 
only time to observe that they were the works of the best masters. 
The furniture of the rooms is magnificent beyond description. 
Such a profusion of gilding I never saw anywhere, and the orna- 
ments of all kinds in bronze and gold with which every room is 
crowded are exceedingly beautiful, and the rarest kind of marble 
is to be seen everywhere. The stoves are bronzed, with gilt figures 
in basso-relievo on them. The room called St. George’s Hall is 
wonderfully grand ; it is of an immense size, surrounded by very 
large marble pillars, between which stand gilt ornaments of 10 or 
12 feet. There is a throne at the upper end of the room. There 
is also a gallery painted in exact imitation of the celebrated gallery 
of Raphael in the Vatican, but I much doubt whether they have 
not added a great quantity of gilding. There are also an immense 
quantity of gems of great value, and a great collection of the most 
curious pieces of workmanship in gold, silver and precious stones. 
One of the most astonishing things in this palace is a garden of 
more than 100 feet in length and of a considerable breadth— 
actually in the second story of the palace. It is planted with shrubs 
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and birch trees, many of which are 30 or 40 feet in height ; at the 
end of it is another small garden enclosed with a wire netting, in 
which I observed many birds at liberty. I paid here a golden ducat 
—or 4 roubles and 10 copecs. 

June 18, 1806.—I went to see the fortress on the Petersburg 
(sland. In the church are the tombs of the late Sovereigns of 
Russia, and a great collection of standards taken from various 
nations at different times. There were but three of the French, 
taken lately, before the battle of Austerlitz—two of the 4th and 
one of the 2nd Dragoons. I also saw this day the new cathedral 
building behind the Church of our Lady of Casan—intended to 
be in lieu of that church. The granite coltimns are truly wonder- 
ful; there are a great many of them, all 30 feet high, of one 
piece, and highly polished. 

June 20.—Went to see the Palace of Tzarskoe Selo, 22 versts 
from Petersburg. It is a very large building in the old taste, 
fitted up in a most costly and magnificent style. The gardens are 
exceedingly beautiful, and much in the English style. I here saw, 
in the upper story of a pavilion in the garden, a dining-room so 
contrived that the whole dinner was served without the appear- 
ance of servants. It was done by means of machinery below. 

June 24, 1806.—Saw the Palace of Peterhof, 26 versts from 
Petersburg ; it is chiefly remarkable for its waterworks. It has 
a fine view of the Gulf of Finland and Cronstadt. The city of 
Petersburg is certainly daily increasing in magnificence. 
Foreigners form @ very considerable part of the inhabitants of 
Petersburg—if not in number, at least in appearance. In the 
best parts of the city the largest and best furnished shops are 
entirely kept by foreigners and filled with foreign manufactures. 
Far the largest number of artisans and mechanics are, I under- 
stand, foreigners, mostly German. 

The admiration indiscriminately lavished on the language, 
fashions and customs of foreigners, and also on their persons, by 

the Russian nobility is a prominent trait in their character and, T 
think, not a favourable one. Indeed it appears to me to be one 
of the greatest obstacles to the attainment of true civilisation ; it 
checks all originality of sentiment and character, even had they 
the taste to prefer what was really best; but the fact is, as must 
naturally be the case among a set of men politically and morally 
slavish and uneducated, that they fly with the greatest eagerness 
to the vicious or frivolous habits which are most congenial to their 
unregulated appetites and minds. ‘The political slavery of the 
whole nation, the nobles in utter subjection to an Emperor, and 
the bulk of the people slaves to nobles, must depress the hearts and 
understandings of all, for tyranny debases the mind of man as 


much as slavery, and the nobles are both tyrants and slaves. The 
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basis of any improvement must be diffusion of knowledge by means 
of a good system of education, and here they are most miserably 
deficient. The bulk of the Russian nobility, at least those in 
Petersburg, educate their children at home, and their instructors 
are selected from the class of French adventurers who come to 
Russia in order to take every possible advantage of the nation, 
resolved to practise any art or deception by which they may make 
a fortune, and they generally succeed by their confidence and 
impudence. A Russian prince at Moscow, desirous of giving his 
children the best education, took a Frenchman into his house in 
order to teach them the French language. The attention of the 
tutor was not thrown away on them, they soon began to speak in 
the admired dialect very glibly. And the instructor grew daily 
in favour. It was thought necessary shortly after that a governess 
should be added to the establishment, that the female part of the 
prince’s family might be qualified for the meridian of Petersburg. 
' The French lady was informed that the boys had made a great 
proficiency in speaking French, and was desired to examine them. 
The parties appeared not to comprehend each other ; the astonished 
and disappointed parents, unable to explain the mystery, them- 
selves demanded an explanation. The lady who did understand 
French informed them that the children spoke very good Finnish. 
The rage of the Russian nobleman may be imagined, for the Finns 
are held in the utmost contempt by all ranks of Russians. In such 
a country it may be supposed that the detected tutor did not 
escape punishment. He was nothing but a worthless Finn. 

These adventurers, prepared equally to take on themselves the 
office of valet or tutor, seldom fail to insinuate themselves into 
the favour and family of some nobleman who has no idea of a 
higher sort of education for the young princes than what such an 
instructor can give. It appears to me that this circumstance alone 
sufficiently explains the causes of the state of society as it exists 
at present in Petersburg. Public amusements are but ill- 
frequented, and I am informed that the Court contribute largely 
to the support of the theatre. This, I believe, will always be the 
case where a middling class of society either does not exist or 
have neither influence or consideration in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment. There is no appearance in Petersburg of independence of 
any sort, rank at Court seems to be the only standard by which 
anyone claims respect, and here all rank is military. Civil officers 
wear military uniform according to their rank, and to the martial 
part alone are the Russians habituated, throughout the empire, 
to pay blind submission. 

The bustle and noisy activity displayed in other populous towns 
of Europe are rarely to be seen here, and the people mark strongly 
in their habits the slavish dependence in which they are held. 
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Many causes, perhaps, contribute to cast a sombre appearance on 

this city—the long beards, long dresses, and dirt of the men, ‘and 
the custom, apparently universally prevalent here, of shutting up 
women of all ranks at home; the barren state of the country 
round and the inhospitable climate have also their share in these 
evils. How widely different is the cheerfulness and cleanliness of 
the natives of Copenhagen, and indeed of all other cities which I 
ever visited. 

The Russians, though capable of enduring great fatigue, are 
fond of inactivity—they do nothing with that energy which Eng- 
lishmen are accustomed to. It might be inferred from the conduct 
of all ranks here that they considered the human frame a machine, 
a piece of clockwork that was liable to decay only from its own 
action, so highly they seem to prize rest. 

All who pretend to rank above the canaille abhor walking, 
and the gens du bien are to be exhibited to the eyes of the 
public only as they dash through the street in their carriage and 
four, or loll in their balconies. 

A strong feature of barbarism is the cruelty they exercise un- 
necessarily on their domestics, slaves, human and brute. Their 
servants and horses, whenever they visit, remain at the door, be 
the weather ever so severe, and if the visit be extended to the 
whole night, no exception is made for these unfortunate animals. 
In some of the most frequented squares fires are provided for the 
men in circular hearths for that purpose, and it is usual to make 
them in the courts of large houses. I have frequently seen in the 
mornings the four horses in their harness, the coachman and 
postilion extended together on the pavement waiting the return of 
their master. The nobility scruple not to make a servant travel 
with them on the outside of a carriage, without springs, from 
Moscow to Petersburg, 700 versts. 

The ordinary equipages of the first ranks are far from being 
splendid or even neat. They pay no attention to the cleaning or 
repairing of them—few of them surpass the common glass- 
coaches for hire in London. I had no opportunity of seeing them 
on public days, for which occasions all their finery is reserved. 

The Emperor Alexander is far from encouraging outward show 
by his example. The magnificence of a Court is seldom displayed, 
and in his habits of life he affects a great degree of simplicity. He 
occupies at present a few rooms at the corner of the Winter Palace, 
and I have met him in the streets of Petersburg on a droshka, 
attended by no other companion or servant than the driver. This 
frugality is not, I find, approved by all classes at Petersburg, 
where so many find an interest in the expenditure of a Court. He 
dresses always in a green uniform, and is very attentive to his 
troops, being almost always on the morning parade and frequently 
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manoeuvring the troops in the square, or open place, adjoining the 
Marble Palace. In his person he is tall and handsome, but bears 
in his countenance no marks of penetration or firmness ; in these 
qualities he is generally deemed deficient, though none seem to 
doubt the goodness of his heart. He is esteemed partial to the 
English, and is said to speak English very tolerably. The Empress 
is little seen in public. I was fortunate enough, however, to meet 
her walking in the garden of the Tauridan Palace. She is a 
beautiful woman, particularly interesting in her air and expression 
of countenance. She is a Princess of Baden, and a sister to the 
Queen of Sweden. During my stay in Petersburg the Russians 
were flattering themselves with the expectation of an heir to the 
throne. They are particularly anxious on this head, the present 
successor being the Emperor’s brother, the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine. His character is very opposite to that of the Emperor, and 
he is universally dreaded. In his violent capricious and cruel 
disposition he greatly resembles his father Paul, and stories are 
related of him which disgrace human nature. He is very much 
of the savage ; he prides himself on being indifferent to all the 
inconveniences of heat and cold, and fatigue of all kinds. The 
comforts and decencies of life he studiously rejects. It is said that 
there is not a bed in his palace at Strelna and that he makes a 
practice of sleeping in his clothes; his hours are very early ; he is 
always up at 4 o’clock exercising his soldiers, and this occupation 
is his greatest pleasure. He is undoubtedly a good soldier, and 
had he been anything but a prince would perhaps have been a 
good general; personal courage he is said to possess in a great 
degree, and to be by no means deficient in natural sagacity, but 
the total absence of control, joined to his natural violence of dis- 
position, have been great obstacles to his progress. He has been 
lately, since the battle of Austerlitz, put at the head of the Army, 
and for that profession he is, in many requisite qualifications, well 
fitted—despising hardships of all kinds, and constantly active he 
enforces attention and strict discipline in others. His spirits sink 
under no difficulties, and he has the art of ingratiating himself 
with the men and animating them in all circumstances. Two 
good qualities he has, though in most respects a brute, he hates 
the French and really loves his brother Alexander. For him, 
they say, he would at all times fight or risk his life. He is in 
make a very fine man, and strong as Hercules, of a fair and florid 
complexion, but far from handsome in the face : he is said greatly 
to resemble his father. 

There were in Petersburg no part of the Russian Army except- 
ing the Horse and Foot Guards and a few Cossacks. The Grand 
Duke had his regiment of Uhlans at Strelna. It is impossible 
from these to form an opinion of the Russian troops in general. 
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There can be no finer soldiers than those composing the garrison 
of Petersburg. The Foot Guards are very numerous, consisting of 
several thousands, all fine men of 6 feet high and more, and their 
appointments exceedingly good. ‘Their uniform is green, white 
pantaloons and boots (all the Russian Infantry wear boots), with 
caps resembling those worn by our own Infantry, but handsomer. 
All the duty of the city is done by the Guards, and the number 
constantly on guard is very great. There are guard-houses in 
every street almost, and the sentinels at the Palace and other 
buildings of Government occupy a great number of men. When 
drawn up their appearance is very fine, and they go through many 
manceuvres with great regularity and celerity. As far as an idea 
can be formed from their appearance alone the officers of the 
Guards do not seem to deserve so high a character as the men. 
They are almost all very young men, and there is an air of effemi- 
nacy and foppishness universally prevalent among them that does 
not bespeak a military spirit. They are most completely petits 
maitres, and if report can be depended on, they give themselves 
up to debauchery and excess of every kind. This is the more 
probable, as the Guards are constantly quartered in the city and 
its environs. The Horse Guards, of which regiment the Grand 
Duke is colonel, are the crack regiment of Petersburg; they, as 
well as the Guards, were very roughly handled in the last cam- 
paign, but their ranks have been recruited with great care, and 
they have been drilled without intermission, so that in the course 
of a few months the regiment has been completely restored. The 
men appear to come from the southern parts of the empire, and 
are so extremely dark that the black artificial moustachios which 
they all wear give them the most horrid and frightful appearance 
that can be conceived : and the more so as they are all enormous 
men, and dressed in a white uniform. But they are certainly more 
calculated to act as Infantry than Cavalry, for the Russian horses 
are all small. The Cossacks are a species of force peculiar to 
Russia, with the exception of some Eastern nations. They have 
of late been formed into regiments, but I suspect their irregular 
habits yet accompany them in the field. They appear to me to be 
fitted only to act as light and independent Cavalry, for their horses 
are so small that it is impossible they should be able to make a 
charge with effect. Most of their horses are not more than thirteen 
hands high. It is said, too, that the Cossacks are not famed for 
‘seeking a reputation in the cannon’s mouth’ ; they are afraid of 
the fire of regular troops : predatory warfare is their delight. The 
French give a horrid account of them in Poland, and affect to 
hold them in great contempt. The discipline of the Russian 
troops is very severe and even brutal—they are beaten for the 
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slightest fault. The police of Petersburg is exceedingly good, but 
it is all under military law, and the Police Guards are a very large 
and efficient corps. 

June 29, 1806.—Left Petersburg finally and went as far as Mr, 
Carr’s house at Strelna, 18 versts on the Peterhof road. 

A week after our arrival we went into lodgings at Dimuth’s 
Hotel. Three in number, viz. Mr. Boyes, Arthur, and myself, 
There were three rooms, including one for the servant, and for 
these we paid 70 roubles a month. We were served with all we 
wanted for our meals from a traiteur in the same house. To our 
servant we paid one rouble and a half a day. Our baggage was 
obliged to be sent through the Custom House to Cronstadt, where 
we found it on our arrival. 

June 30, 1806.—I proceeded from Strelna to Oranienbaum, 
and walked over the grounds belonging to the Royal Palace there. 
There is here an imitation in wood of the ice-hills which they 
construct on the Neva in winter on a very large scale. The length 
of the whole course, or run, from the summit of the first to the 
spot where the sledge stops is a quarter of a mile. They are, 
however, now quite out of repair. 

July 1, 1806.—Crossed over to Cronstadt and took up my 
quarters with Mr. Boyes and Arthur at the English house here. 
Mr. Boyes and myself took our passage in the Xanthus, 260 tons, 
Captain Hutchinson. The Ariadne, 20 guns, an English frigate, 
was lying close to the mole, waiting for Lord Gower, who is to 
return in her. 

July 7, 1806.—Sent a letter home by Mr. Cochrane, of the 
Ariadne, and after waiting nearly a week for a fair wind, during 
which time we spent many agreeable hours with the officers of the 
Ariadne, Mr. Boyes and myself embarked on board the Xanthus 
and sailed the same evening. 
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‘7UM-TA’ 
WE will call her Tum-Ta. It was not her name, and the name 
does not belong to her race and language; but it means, I am 
told, ‘ Bear’s Cub’;-and it will do well enough. But though 
the name is a sham, the story I am about to tell you is quite true ; 
and I am proud indeed that I know her to whom the story 
belongs. . 

Tum-Ta’s father was brother to a reigning chief at the time 
when the British won the chief’s kingdom. Tum-Ta’s father 
had just died in foreign territory, whither he had gone to plot 
against the British. Tum-T'a was then about eighteen years old, 
and her father’s death left her alone in the world with a poor 
handful of money and no friends. 

‘I dried my tears from mourning my father,’ she told me, 
‘and then I said to myself “‘ It is not good to be found in foreign 
territory when the British rule in our kingdom.’’”’ So she took a 
steerage passage on a boat bound for the nearest British town, 
and she asked who might be the Lat Sahib’s secretary there. 
And to him she went, her prayer on her lips. 

‘You have our kingdom ; I belong to you now, these are my 
credentials for being of the blood of the chief you have deposed. 
Is it not in your kind of justice that I should get a pension?’ 

It was in the British kind of justice, as it happened ; and she 
was allotted her pension, and sought herself a lodging. But she 
found it an odd country. ‘ Are you married?’ ‘ Are you a widow?’ 
were the questions every woman asked her. ‘ Not even a widow, 
and eighteen years old!’ . . . and the respectable quarter of the 
town turned from her. The thing was beyond comment. Poor 
Tum-Ta, ignorant of the customs of the aborigines, ignorant 
almost entirely of their language, was greatly puzzled. But one 
day she found her way into a missionary compound in the wake 
of a missionary waggon. 

‘Here are Miss Sahibs,’ she commented, ‘ who are neither 
wives nor widows, and who yet win respect.’ So, in a week, she 
had cut herself adrift from the tobacconist’s shop where she 
lodged ; and, carrying her wardrobe of silk garments, and her 
toilet requisites, and the few trinkets which remained to her, all 
413 
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tied into one neat bundle, she sought the head Miss Sahib, and 
said: ‘I have so many rupees a month, my political pension. 
.Will you keep me near you, and take what money you need for 
my support? With my religion I am content. For me it is a 
good religion. But your protection is necessary to me. Will 
you give it?’ 

They did gladly ; and for a time she was happy. But even 
here the old questions pursued her—‘ Not married?’ ‘ Not even 
a widow?’ 

So one day, in a fit of impatience, she determined to put the 
question past repetition, and have a quiet life. ‘ Evidently it 
behoves me to marry, but I cannot marry here ; it behoves me to 
go to my own country.’ And, the decision made, she took the 
first boat that sailed that way. 

Now you must know that all good Tum-Tas go straight to their 
big Temple, from off the boat, just as soon as their feet touch 
the soil of their very own land, and the Temple is open day and 
night. There are, indeed, no doors to close. 

So Tum-Ta walked off the boat, and along a straight white 
road, and up the steps of the big Temple. And it was very early 
in the morning ; but other worshippers were there, and one wor- 
shipper, a man, stood idly against a pillar of the Temple watching 
those who came and went. 

He looked for a moment at Tum-Ta, wad then—‘ Greetings 
to you,’ he said. ‘You are Tum-Ta, and you will marry my 
son.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Tum-Ta, ‘it’s you. I will see your son before I 
marry him.’ And she passed on to the Temple, and prayed, as 
she told me, to be saved from more foolishness than woman 
could bear, in this foolish matter of marriage. 

Lum-La, as we shall call him, was waiting for her by his 
pillar, and they went home together. 

‘I saw his son, and eh! Miss Sahib, I knew from the first 
moment that he was a fool; but what would you? He was of 
the right rank and kind for a mate; and that alone was in my 
hands. The rest was God’s work to manage. SoI said I would 
marry him; but since the British ruled in my town, I said that 
it must be such a marriage as the British would sanction ; some 
British customs we must use.’ To ascertain what were the 
marriage customs of the British, she went straight to the Political 
Department and asked the officer in charge ‘How were you 
married ? ’ 

He was rather startled (this part of the story I have from 
himself), but he humoured her, and described his marriage. 
When he got to the honeymoon (he was speaking in her tongue, 
but used the English word ‘ honeymoon ’)— 
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nd ‘What's a honeymoon?’ she said. ‘I must have a honey- 
n. moon.’ 
or And so when the ceremonies of her own religion were duly a 
a put through he arranged for the journey a deux to a sufficiently 
ill solitary place. { 
In two days he got a telegram— q 
n ‘How long must a honeymoon last, to be a honeymoon? For 4 
n I am tired of this,’ and back she came. ! 
In course of time she asked and obtained leave to take the : 
le visible sign of respectability back to India, and the Fool and she | 
it lived in a tiny house, in a land of foreigners, but were not unhappy. 
to Till one day came a summons to the mother country—an uncle, 4 
e common to both, was dying. The Fool said that he would not 4 
go alone, and they could not afford to pay for two passages; so q 
ir Tum-Ta said she would go, and she left the Fool half her money, 
h and told him to try and avoid the kind of trouble from which she ‘| 
d could not extricate him on her return. ; 
The uncle lingered on, and then the aunt got ill, and -so it ; 
ie was quite three months before Tum-Ta stood with her little " 
y bundle on the doorstep of the house which she had entered as a 
r- bride. ‘And how shall I tell, Miss Sahib, my liver was as water, 
g for a beautiful young girl, yes, from my own country, opened 


the door to me. She was from my own country and of our own ql 
r rank.’ 


y The Fool had the grace to hang his head. He took her apart 
and told his story. The girl had arrived a few days after Tum-Ta j 
I left; she had run away from home. ‘And what could I do?’ 4 
8 said the Fool. ‘I had to give her shelter. We have eaten, you | 
n and I, the salt of her father and mother.’ 

‘It is true, Miss Sahib, we had both done that. Perhaps 

8 my man was not so much to blame. I kept saying this to myself. 


Men cannot help that they are made men. It behoves us women 
to forgive them all that belongs to the nature of men. She was 
a woman even as myself, and she was younger than I. ‘‘I, 
too,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘ I, too, will befriend her.’’ . . . But, Miss 
Sahib, as I watched her take my place, so easily, so easily, as I 
watched those two go in and out together, while I served them 
both, something rose in my heart and shook me and tore me, and 
left me inafever. And for a day, and the next day, and for many 
days I was ill, with a burning pain all over me; and through the 
burning pain I knew that these two still went in and out together, 
and that I was always alone, and always a stranger. 

‘The one day my strength had gone so low that I could 
remember that they were together and yet feel no pain; and I 
, said to myself, ‘‘ Now this is death; and this is peace.’’ But I 
turned my head from the wall where I lay on a mat in a room 
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in which there was nothing but the mat and a pitcher of water, 
and I looked once more on the world, as I could see it through 
the gratings of my window; and there was a gold-mohur tree, 
all full of colour—the Miss Sahib knows the ways of the gold- 
mohur tree—gold, and red, and green, falling to the ground like 
rain from among the wood of the branches. . . . And I was 
angry with myself, and I said, ‘‘ The world is full of many things, 
the world is full of beauty, and you are willing to die just because 
of a pain that burnt inside you, when you know that men are 
men, and that you ate her father’s salt. I deem you lower than 
aman, Tum-Ta. Well indeed did those women do, who scorned 
you for being unmated, you who know not how to bear the pain 
of mating. Lose hold of sickness, and learn the beauty of the 
world.”’ 

‘So after a few days I was well. And that is ten years ago, and 
the girl is still in my house, Miss Sahib.’ 

Now I had known Tum-Ta many years before she told me 
the latter half of this story. And the reason of the telling of 
this latter half was so pathetic that I could have wept for my 
brave little Tum-Ta. She used to come to me with her business 
difficulties, and one day, while putting through some little matter 
for her, I discovered by an accident that the two children, without 
whom she went nowhere, were not her own children. 

‘But, Tum-Ta, I do not understand.’ Poor Tum-Ta came 
near tears that day. 

‘Oh, Miss Sahib, my hope was that you would think that they 
were mine—you, above all, you alone.’ . . . And then she told 
me about the girl whose father’s salt she had eaten. 

The Fool had a separate pension ; she let him spend that on 
himself ; with her pension she fed the quaint family, clothed and 
fed and, in course of time, educated the children, kept only one 
servant, and did all the work herself, so that the children should 
want for nothing. She adored the children. 

I have never seen real mothers more fond, never more self- 
displacing. She would wake at dawn and cook for the house- 
hold, and dress and feed the children, and take them herself to 
school, sharing their lessons as far as she was allowed. I never 
saw her without a child in either hand. And oh! her ambitions 
for them! The girl was to be a doctor, the boy to belong to 
the Indian Civil Service. ‘I had no warning, I must eat pension. 
But no child of mine must eat pension when he can work, and 
eat the fruit of his own hands.’ 

She tried to explain this principle to the Fool. ‘ Learn some- 
thing,’ she told him, ‘if it be only typewriting’; and she did 
hound him into learning that, and would come to me for manu- 
scripts for him to copy. But the Fool said his pension was truly 
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enough for him, since she supported the children and afforded the 
household bazaaring ! 

She must have the wisdom of all the ages, my Tum-T< friend, 
for though one child is ten years old, nor she nor the others know 
that they do not belong to Tum-Ta, or that there is any tragedy 
in the little household. 

‘I deem you great, Tum-Ta,’ I said to her. 

‘Oh! Miss Sahib, then you are not angry and you do not drive 
me from your house because they are not my children! Do not 
turn from me, Miss Sahib; I had not meant to deceive. I was 
but thinking—‘‘ The children shall hold their heads high in the 
world for their father and their mother! ’’’ 

And I said again: ‘Oh! Tum-Ta, I keep you in a place of 
respect and love in my heart.’ 

‘And you are not angry! Is it true, then, that you are not 
angry?’ 

‘Tum-Ta, you have learnt a lesson which many seek to learn 
all their lives.’ 

‘What is this lesson, Miss Sahib? I but know that this was 
the only way for me to know and see the beauty in the world.’ 

‘That is the lesson, Tum-Ta.’ 

And the service of love brought many mundane difficulties. 
One morning Tum-Ta came to me in very evident distress of 
mind. 
‘May I sit here awhile, Miss Sahib? Something happened, 
and things are moving up and down inside me, and my head is 
turning round.’ 

‘Please rest here, Tum-Ta,’ and I turned to play with the 
children. 

Presently she came to me, and I knew that the children and 
the picture-books might seek the verandah. 

‘Yes, Tum-Ta?’ I said, when we were alone. 

‘Tt was a little matter, Miss Sahib. I wonder at the foolish 
ways of my head, and of that which moved up and down inside 
me. I wonder. It is indeed talk of wonder, for the thing which 
happened was such a little thing. I went with the children in 
my hand, as always, and walking as always because of my poverty, 
to see that English Mem-Sahib friend of yours, Miss Sahib, who 
lives in the little hotel in Middleton Street. She had asked 
me to go and see her. I asked for her at the gate, and the 
durwan said : ‘‘Go away, the Mem-Sahib seeks no ayahs.’’ And, 
Miss Sahib, I was so angry inside, I nearly spoke to the man 
in anger there in the gateway, with the children in either hand ; 
and then again I nearly walked away. But in a little, when my 
head stopped turning round, I remembered that the man was 
only a servant, and that I was of a kingly family, and he could 
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not alter that ; so I said : ‘‘ Tell the Mem-Sahib it is Tum-Ta”’; 
and in a little while I was in the Mem-Sahib’s room. But IT 
could not talk properly, and, of course, I could not tell her why, 
for she would be hurt that hurt had come to me from her servant; 
and I came quickly away. But my head began turning round 
again, so I came here. 

‘ And now I know that if I keep the memory of that man’s 
words in my heart to hurt me, I am indeed below him in rank.’ 

Tum-Ta now visits me with three children, and they are 
always perfectly cared for. 

The Fool, I hear, consults her on the rare occasions when his 
life is assailed by problems. 

Of the last such she told me. She whose father’s salt they 
both had eaten is now giving herself airs, and demands marriage 
with the Fool, as his race and customs, indeed, allow, in order that 
she may demand a separate pension for her very own ! 

* What answer shall I give, Tum-Ta?’ asked the Fool. 

* You shall do as you wish in the matter,’ said Tum-Ta. ‘I 
shall hold your decision the right decision, whichever way you 
choose.’ 

But the Fool said : ‘ She may run away to the house of another 


if she gets a separate pension. We have both eaten of her father’s 
salt; we must save her from that sin!’ 


CORNELIA SORABJI. 
Calcutta. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AN IMPERIAL 
EXECUTIVE® 


In his speech on American taxation in April 1774 Burke said : 
‘Every Englishman ought not only to know the principles of 
the Constitution of his country, but also to know the principles 
of the Constitution of the British Empire.’ But what is the 
Constitution of the British Empire? One might almost say of 
it, as De Tocqueville said of the Constitution of England, that 
elle n’existe point. ‘Every Englishman’ does not perhaps 
understand how loose is the union of the realm, how few are 
the institutions and constitutional organs which serve the whole 
and are in some sort common to all. There is no common 
government; there is no common legislature; there is no 
common financial, fiscal, or legal system; there is no common 
army, or even as yet a common navy; there is no political 
machinery which is common to all the members; there is only 
in a very restricted sense a common citizenship. Voltaire said 
that the Holy Roman Empire was so called because it was not 
holy, it was not Roman, and it was not an empire. A cynical 
critic might say that the term ‘British Empire’ is not much 
more accurately descriptive. It is not am Empire in the sense 
in which the word could have been applied to the Roman 
or the Spanish dominions in the past or to Germany and 
Russia in the present. How few are the organs and institutions 
which serve or apply equally to all its units. Are there more 
than two which in fact as well as theory belong to all alike, to 
India and the island of Ascension, to Lancashire and to 
Labrador? One is the Crown, which is technically supreme in 
the whole fabric, and actually in constitutional or administrative 
relations with every part. The King-Emperor is sovereign 
throughout the entire world-state ; the one formal tie between its 
native-born or naturalised inhabitants is that they all owe him 
allegiance, they are all British subjects. The second Imperial 
organ is the Foreign Office which represents the Crown in its 
international relations. His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs speaks to the world at large on behalf of all 

2 Portion of a lecture delivered at King’s College, University of London, 
June 18, 1913. 
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the peoples whom the King rules. To the Empire also belongs 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which is the Crown 
in its capacity of supreme dispenser of justice. And we have now 
two new organs of Empire in the Imperial Conference and the 
Imperial Defence Committee. 

But the Empire as a whole still stands outside the formal 
Constitution. There is in reality no supreme governing power, 
though there is such a power in theory. The Parliament of the 
United Kingdom is technically the sovereign law-making authority 
for the whole realm ; it is called the ‘ Imperial Parliament,’ but that 
is a title which seems a misnomer to our fellow-subjects in the 
self-governing Dominions. ‘A Parliament,’ said Mr. Borden, the 
Canadian Premier, speaking on the 16th of July 1912, at a 
dinner given within the Palace of Westminster itself, ‘ elected 
upon issues. chiefly, if not altogether, local and domestic, a 
Parliament which expends so large a portion of its time and 
energies in discussing and determining questions of purely 
domestic concern, can hardly be regarded as an Imperial Pazlia- 
ment in the highest or truest sense.’ In so speaking Mr. Borden 
unquestionably expressed the opinion of those who have thought 
most upon these matters in the oversea States. The view of the 
Colonial Constitutionalists is to be found in Mr. Keith’s great 
book on Responsible Government in the Dominions, and in 
Alpheus Todd’s Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies. The conception which runs through Mr. Todd’s pages 
—a conception which would be unhesitatingly accepted by most 
Canadians and Australasians—is that of an equality of status 
among the Parliaments of the Empire under the Crown. The 
Parliaments of the Dominion and the Commonwealth are not 
subordinate to the Parliament of the United Kingdom, but co- 
ordinate with it; each is sovereign, if that is the correct term, 
within its own sphere ; the self-governing States are in a political 
sense equal. 

But this equality is not complete either in theory or in 
practice. The Imperial Parliament has never formally aban- 
doned its supremacy. The King acts in England on the respon- 
sible advice of his English Committee of the Privy Council called 
the Cabinet, as he acts through his vicegerent in Canada on that 
of his Canadian Privy Council, and in Australia on that of his 
Australian Cabinet. But on whose advice does he act in trans- 
actions in which England, Canada, and Australia are alike 
concerned? Who are his advisers for Imperial affairs? When 
the Empire is to be committed to peace or war, or some momen- 
tous diplomatic negotiation is to be undertaken, it is the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom with whom the decision rests. 
If a great accession of new territory is to be acquired or reorgan- 
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ised, it is the home Government that makes the necessary 
arrangements. The whole of the dependent peoples are con- 
trolled by two members of the British Cabinet. The Navy of 
Brita, on which every State in the Empire relies for 
protection, is managed by a board of English officers, under 
the direction of a minister accountable only to the English Par. 
liament. The fifteen or sixteen millions of the oversea 
Britons are spectators of the drama of empire in which 
the actors are the other forty-five millions of Britons in the 
European islands. The system has been called one of limited 
liability. But the liability is not so much limited as indefinite. 
No party to this loose arrangement has that complete control over 
its own actions which a modern democratic nation desires ; 
nor do they all share in the inheritance, whether it be one of 
privilege or of obligation, which was acquired by the ancestors 
of all. 

It seems unlikely that this constitution of the Empire can be 
final. As long as the oversea countries were in the pioneering 
stage they were well content to be left free from the inter- 
national and other complications of the older community. On 
the other side, Great Britain expected no aid from the sparsely 
peopled Colonial settlements, and hoped only that they would 
make no inconvenient demands upon her attention or her 
resources. The warning of the American revolt had impressed 
itself perhaps too strongly upon the imagination of our politi- 
cians. It was assumed that the ‘natural destiny’ of a colony 
was to achieve complete independence as soon as it was able to 
stand alone: the ripe fruit was bound to drop from the parent 
tree. This view of the case is plainly expressed by Lord 
Blachford, an able and conscientious Liberal administrator who 
held responsible posts at Downing Street between 1850 and 
1871 : 

T had always believed—and the belief has so confirmed and consolidated 
itself that I can hardly realise the possibility of anyone seriously thinking 
the contrary—that the destiny of our Colonies is independence; and that, 
in this point of view, the function of the Colonial Office is to secure that 
our connection, while it lasts, shall be as profitable to both parties, and 
our separation, when it comes, as amicable as possible, 


This was almost the orthodox faith with many serious-thinking 
Englishmen at home. The less serious regarded the Colonies as 
remote countries, inhabited by persons of imperfect manners, to 
which undesirable relatives could be shipped in the hope (too 
often frustrated) that they would stay there. The belief in 
Colonial separatism was not, as is sometimes said, confined to 
the Liberals and the Benthamites. It was held by some leading 
Vou. LXXIV—No. 438 25 
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men of all parties in the earlier portion of the nineteenth century, 
and at the time it seemed plausible enough. 

The existing arrangement gives a!l parts of the British Empire at 
once too much and too little, and it does not adequately provide 
for common action in regard to common interests. Of these, of 
course, the first is defence against external aggression. Since the 
number of the great maritime Powers has been increased to seven 
or eight, while new and more costly instruments of war have 
been adopted, it is felt that the burden should be shared by 
Britons overseas, if not, indeed, to some extent by the peoples 
of the dependent territories. Matched against its neighbours, its 
rivals, its possible enemies, the United Kingdom is a compara- 
tively small country. We are but forty-six millions against the 
sixty-seven millions of Germany, the ninety-five millions of 
the United States, the 160 millions of Russia. But taking 
the Empire as a whole we have a population which 
goes far beyond any of those mentioned. Whatever may 
be the worth for this purpose of our Asiatic and African 
fellow-subjects (and I personally think that worth is great), we 
have some fifteen or sixteen millions of European blood in the 
self-governing States, which may be forty millions before 
the middle of this century, and who knows how many millions 
at its close? It is scarcely disputed that the resources of this 
energetic and prosperous population should be, and will be, 
drawn upon for the support of the Imperial sea force. It is 
equally indisputable that the Colonial contributions—whatever 
form they may eventually take—will carry with them a right to 
some share in controlling naval policy and organisation. If we 
have an Imperial Fleet we shall obviously have an Imperial 
Admiralty. 

Defence and armaments are intimately associated with foreign 
policy. The Foreign Office, though to alien governments it 
represents not the Nation but the Empire, is an exclusively 
national institution. And it is not only national : it is a depart- 
ment of the national government. Its chief is a member of the 
British Ministry, which depends for its existence on the support 
of the predominant party in the House of Commons. It may 
consult the statesmen of the Dominions on foreign affairs, but 
it is not bound to concur in their opinions. It can commit the 
States to responsibilities they dislike or compel them to incur 
risks they would prefer to avoid. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has seemed 
to claim for Canada the right of deciding whether it will take 
part in a conflict in which the Mother Country is engaged or 
remain neutral. That, however, is an untenable proposition ; 
and the present Canadian Premier in the Dominion House of 
Commons has recently pointed out that Canada could only main- 
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tain neutrality in time of war by declaring her independence. 
The Empire’s wars are Canada’s wars; and since she must be a 
partner in their dangers and burdens she may claim some voice 
in framing the policy from which they may spring. There has 
been @ rapid movement of opinion in this direction. The idea 
that ‘His Majesty’s Government’ at home could consent to 
discuss foreign policy with His Majesty’s Governments overseas 
is very recent. At the Imperial Conference of 1911 Mr. Asquith 
urged that Sir Joseph Ward’s proposals for an Imperial Repre- 
sentative Council would impair the authority of, the Cabinet of 
the United Kingdom in the conduct of foreign policy. ‘ That 
authority,’ the Prime Minister insisted, ‘ cannot be shared.’ But 
a year later the Colonial premiers visiting London in 1912 were 
called to @ private session by the Foreign Secretary, and received 
confidential communications from him on international affairs. 
It was after this visit that Mr. Borden, on the 5th of December 
1912, made the following remarks in the Dominion Parliament : 
‘It has been declared in the past, and even during recent years, 
that the responsibility for foreign policy could not be shared by 
Great Britain with the Dominions. In my humble opinion 
adherence to such a position could have but one, and that a most 
disastrous result.’ He added : ‘ It is satisfactory to know to-day 
that not only His Majesty’s Ministers, but also the leaders of the 
opposite political party in Great Britain, have explicitly accepted 
this principle, and have affirmed their conviction that the means 
by which it can be constitutionally accomplished must be sought, 
discovered, and utilised.’ We may then, I think, assume that 


‘the consensus of responsible opinion both at home and overseas 


is in favour of a genuinely Imperial Foreign Office as well as 
an Imperial Admiralty. 

A share in Imperial defence and Imperial policy are two of 
the demands which may be legitimately made by our white 
fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens in the Dominions. A third is 
a share in the control and management of the Dependencies. I 
am far from believing that in its ultimate form the Empire 
Constitution will leave those territories with their vast popula- 
tions in a condition of permanent subjection. I am convinced 
that some polity will eventually shape itself which will give to 
the peoples of India, with their acute intelligence, their capacity 
for culture and progress, their well-developed civilisation older 
than our own, some effective voice not only in the governance 
of India, but in the governance of the Empire. But for many 
years to come the tropical and sub-tropical peoples must be 
content, in their own interests much more than ours, to live 
under that benevolent and carefully tempered despotism which 


has rescued them from anarchy and maintained them in peace 
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and security. For many years to come they will continue to be 
the subjects of our Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Celtic democracy. 
But why of only a section of that democracy, even though it be 
the largest? If we say, as we do constantly, that India has been 
acquired and Africa exploited by the wisdom and the valour of 
our fathers, were not these men also the fathers of the English- 
men beyond the seas? A vast sum—it has been put as high as 
10,000,000/. per annum’—is drawn from the population of the 
tropical and sub-tropical Dependencies to remunerate their white 
officials and defenders. Those millions, honourably earned as 
they are, go to pay the salaries of Englishmen from home; it 
is the Englishman from home who returns to confer upon our 
insular politics and society the benefit of his valuable experience 
in practical administration. The democracies of the South and 
West should have the same opportunity for enlarging their ideas, 
by sending their own able men to serve side by side with English- 
men and Scotsmen and Irishmen and Welshmen in India, in 
Egypt, in the Soudan, in Nigeria, in British East Africa. The 
Services would gain by an admixture of officials who had not all 
been trained in a limited number of English schools and colleges. 
I remember once in India discussing certain administrative 
grievances with an Englishman who did not belong to the ruling 
bureaucracy, and he said: ‘This Empire is suffering from an 
overdose of the Oxford manner.’ I have never been able to 
discover what the Oxford manner is; but I suppose my friend 
meant that there were too many officials who had been trained 
in a limited number of English schools and colleges. The Oxford 
and Cambridge first-classmen and ‘blues ’ would have something 
to receive from colleagues from the prairie and the veldt, if also 
something to impart to them. In the difficult task of ruling 
Oriental or semi-civilised peoples we need the youthful energy of 
the young countries as well as the sober maturity of the old. At 
present it is the weary Titan at home on whose shoulders too 
much of the weight is poised. 

There is another aspect of this matter. We are all agreed 
that the States of the Empire are to regulate their internal 
affairs. But who regulates those affairs which affect more than 
one State, where perhaps a clash of interests or sentiment may 
arise? Suppose that one government passes a law or adopts a 
policy which is resented, rightly or wrongly, by the government 
and the inhabitants of some other colony or dependency? Here 
is clearly a case where the prerogative of the Crown, as the 
supreme authority in the Empire, may be invoked. The King 
might disallow the colonial statute or ordinance, or he might 
direct the executive of the Dependency concerned to ignore it. 


* L. 8. Amery, Union and Strength. 
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But on whose advice could this grave action be taken?. As things 
stand it could only be on that of the home Ministry, the domestic 
Cabinet, as the colonists consider it, of the people of Great 
Britain. It is a serious responsibility for this Cabinet to under- 
take, and as a rule it will not be undertaken if it can be avoided. 
Yet occasions may arise when it cannot be avoided without an 
inconvenience greater even than that of seeming to interfere in 
the internal affairs of a self-governing community. 

We have an illustration in the colonial attempts to restrict 
the immigration of British Indians into the Dominions, with the 
result that our Asiatic fellow-subjects are more hardly treated 
than the Japanese who are protected by international treaties. 
I am not criticising the colonial policy on its merits; one can 
quite understand the feelings of the white populations of Aus- 
tralia and British Columbia. But suppose one of our self-governing 
States discriminated unfavourably against the citizens or the 
trade not of a dependent community, but of another self-governing 
State? Here a grave question would arise, which would not be 
disposed of by merely repeating the axiom that we ‘ cannot dictate 
to the Dominions.’ It will be easier, at any rate, to reconcile 
the claims and aspirations of the different communities when 
they are considered in common and under the sense of a common 
responsibility. 

The question, then, before the English-speaking peoples is 
whether anything, and, if so what, can be done to modify the 
present system of loose and indefinite association? There are 
some people who will reply that nothing need be done. It is 
best to leave things to take their course. There is a considerable 
body of opinion both in the Colonies and at home which depre- 
cates any attempt to bring about closer union. In Canada, in 
particular, there are many able men, including Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, who take this view. They are satisfied with an arrange- 
ment which allows the fullest development to Colonial national- 
ism, and they would not object to carrying it even further. I 
suppose that in their minds there is the idea not so much of a 
world-empire as of a world-alliance.* They seem to contemplate a 
league of separate and independent nations, each with its own 
Government, its own foreign policy, its own fleets and armies 
and tariffs, united by no organic ties, but kept in amity by the 
bonds of sentiment, traditions, and race. 

It is an ennobling ideal, and one can recognise its attractive- 
ness. But is it possible? Can widely scattered States and com- 
munities be held together on such a basis? Are sentiment and 


: This view was presented by Mr. Arthur Hawkes in the July number of 
the Nineteenth Century and After, in his article ‘An Imperial Deadlock and 
the Way Out.’ 
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interest a sufficient substitute for definite political organisation? 
Such leagues have been formed before, and have seldom endured 
for long. Take the case of the ancient Greek Republics. The 
Hellenic system of States was not an empire ; it had no vast area 
of subject territory, but it had certain analogies with our own. 
It was based upon democracy and sea power, even as later Rome 
rested upon autocracy and military force ; it was made up of self- 
governing communities, partly continental, partly insular, all 
joined by the sea, all dependent for existence on trade rather than 
conquest, all of common or kindred origin. But a noticeable charac- 
teristic of those most interesting and gifted peoples was their politi- 
cal instability, their incapacity to resist external pressure. Why did 
the Republics fall so easily, not merely before the might of 
Rome, but before a Macedonian chief at the head of an army of 
Thracian and Albanian tribesmen? It was not lack of size and 
numbers, for the Greek settlements, which extended from Mar- 
seilles to Anatolia, from the Caucasus to the Nile, spread over 
no small part of the then known world. It was not any want of 
fighting power, for the victors of Marathon and Salamis were 
soldiers and sailors who have seldom been surpassed in ancient 
or modern times. There are various causes for the decline of 
Hellas, including that ‘ race-suicide’ to which Aristotle ascribes 
the fall of Sparta. But was not one most efficient factor the 
failure of the Greek Republics to reconcile democracy with 
imperialism, state self-government with a larger unity? They 
were linked by ties of race, religion, sentiment, literature, and 
even sport, much more closely than the Britannic peoples. Yet 
those ties proved too weak to enable them to act together for 
any length of time. The és, the self-governing state, could 
not subordinate its ambitions and aspirations to the common 
welfare. There was no real union, there was no common centre 
of political energy; and when attempts were made at partial 
federation, as in the Aetolian and Achaean leagues, it was too 
late to build up the units of local autonomy into a stable political 
synthesis. Would there not be a danger that the Britannic 
nations might meet with the same fate of dispersal, weakness, and 
even mutual antagonism, if they trusted only to those bonds of 
sentiment, so precious, but so capricious and uncertain, which 
could not keep the Greek Republics of the Mediterranean or the 
Italian Republics of the Middle Ages from becoming the prey of 
more solidly framed opponents? 

For formal federation, however, it is recognised that colonial 
opinion is not yet prepared. At the last Imperial Conference a 
proposal was brought forward by Sir Joseph Ward, the New 
Zealand Premier, for the creation of an Imperial House of 
Representatives, elected by all the self-governing States, to control 
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defence, foreign policy, and other matters. The proposal, which 
was somewhat vaguely defined, was rejected by all the other 
delegations, as some tentative efforts in the same direction have 
always been, in whatever shape formulated, for the past quarter 
of a century. The colonial distrust of schemes of federation is 
intelligible enough. They have seemed to run athwart that 
development of nationalism on which our colonists have been so 
strongly set. The shirt is nearer to the skin than the coat, and 
the colonists, absorbed in the supreme task of turning their 
scattered settlements into organised nations, have feared to merge 
themselves into the older and greater community at home. They 
wish to remain Canadians, Australians, Afrikanders, and they 
are only now reaching the stage at which it seems they may be 
partners rather than appendages of Britain. They have been 
suspicious not only of England, but of London, and they shrink 
with a certain misgiving from exposing their politicians to the 
influence of our party politics, our newspapers, our fashionable 
society, even the lavish hospitality with which it has become the 
custom to treat them when they come here on Imperial affairs. 
To do business in the intervals of constant banqueting is trying 
even to our hardy kinsmen from beyond the seas ; and I have heard 
it suggested that colonial representatives at an Imperial Confer- 
ence in London should be sent over in pairs, one delegate to 
attend the meetings, and the other, a statesman of proved 
endurance, to go out to dinner. In other ways the atmosphere of 
a great capital is felt to be unfavourable to the conduct of federal 
affairs, so that some of the most successful modern federations 
have wisely placed their seat of government and legislation in a 
secondary town like Washington, Ottawa, or Canberra rather 
than in the centres of commerce and population. I have even seen 
it brought forward as an argument against Imperial Federation 
that the new Parliament of the Empire would necessarily meet 
at Westminster, in proximity to the old Parliament of the King- 
dom, and would either overshadow that august assembly or be 
itself overshadowed. But this difficulty at least is not insuper- 
able. We could leave the palace and precincts of Westminster, 
with all its traditions and memorials, its monuments of ancient 
architecture, and its painful examples of modern plastic art, to 
the venerable Mother of Parliaments, without a rival near her 
historic throne. For the Federal Parliament there could be 
allotted a Federal district, some small tract of English earth 
which should be carved out of English jurisdiction and left under 
the direct control of the Federal Government. 

We might conceivably make a District of Columbia of the 
Isle of Wight, where the Federal statesmen would be free from 
the distractions of the Metropolis and refreshed by the Channel 
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breezes. But I would suggest a more dignified and famous site 
for the Empire capital. It is a site within easy reach of London, 
yet well outside its embrace, a site hallowed by the memories 
of a thousand years and more, the chosen seat of the monarchy 
from Saxon times to our own, a site associated, scarcely less than 
Westminster itself, with the story of our Constitution, and a 
site, too, adorned by stately and venerable buildings. It is, of 
course, to Windsor that I refer. What more fitting than that 
Windsor, with its adjacent towns and parks and fields, and the 
palace of the Empire-King, should be placed under the warden- 
ship of the Empire-Kingdoms: and that there another palace 
should be built for the Pan-Britannic Council, from whose 
windows the members could look up to King Arthur’s mound 
with its coronal of battlemented towers and down towards the 
meadow of Runnimede and the island of Magna Carta? 

But Federalism is for the future—a future which will be 
realised, but not yet, not till the populations of the Daughter- 
States approach somewhat more closely to our own. When 
Canada has thirty millions of people many of her objections to 
organic union may disappear. In the interim we shall probably 
pass through that stage of voluntary confederation which in the 
United States and Germany preceded complete federalism. It 
is conceivable that an elastic Constitution may be drafted which 
will provide for those States that wish'to join in a common 
representative council, leaving others to come in when they 
please, and on terms to be settled by negotiation in each case. 
There is a good draft Bill for the purpose in a little book called 
The Problems of Empire Government, by Mr. C. E. Stuart- 
Linton, published last year. Under these schemes any State 
would be entifled, but not compelled, to join the confederacy, 
and the Imperial Assembly would draw up and pass bills, which, 
however, would not have the force of law in any State until 
adopted and ratified by its own legislature. 

In this region of Imperial legislation we are still in the 
preliminary stage, the stage of aspiration and examination. In 
the machinery for consultation and common action substantial 
progress has been made. We have acquired during the past few 
years two real organs of Imperial activity and advice. One of 
these is the Committee of Imperial Defence; the other is the 
Imperial Conference. 

How important the Defence Committee has become I do not 
think the public at large understands. It has grown, as institu- 
tions do in Britain, out of the passing needs of the moment. 
Its development and organisation are due in almost equal 
measures to two great living leaders of our two great parties, 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. It was at first simply a small 
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site committee of experts which the Prime Minister could consult 
on, when he thought proper. He alone appointed the members, and 
r1e8 he summoned to its deliberations anybody he pleased. But it 
chy was soon seen that some regular or ex-officio members were 
14D necessary. Mr. Balfour appointed two permanent councillors, 
la who attended all meetings. Mr. Asquith has instituted a stand- 
of ing sub-committee, which is engaged in the constant study of 
at strategic and technical questions. The Committee is still con- 
he stitutionally only the Prime Minister’s advisory council for de- 
n- fence. It is consultative, not executive. But it is now recognised 
ce that the Foreign Secretary, the Colonial Secretary, the Secretary 
Se for India, and the Ministers for the two warlike departments, 
nd together with the heads of the Army Council and the Board of 
he the Admiralty, are its permanent members; and high strategic 

authorities, like Lord Kitchener, whether in office or not, will 
be be summoned to give the executive Government the benefit of 
r- their views. This is not all. The organisation goes outside the 
nD party system and beyond the United Kingdom. Mr. Asquith 
Lo has taken the excellent step of inviting Mr. Balfour to serve on 
ly one of the sub-committees. I believe that before long the Leader 
e of the Opposition will be regularly summoned to the committee’s 
it meetings as an ex-officio member ; and this would be in accord- 
hb ance with the views of many Englishmen, who do not see why 
D political business should always be conducted like a cricket match, 
y with nearly half the performers lounging in the pavilion half the 
. time. It also meets the views of some Colonial statesmen. 
1 Three years ago Mr. Borden suggested that an Imperial Defence 
i Committee should be composed of men belonging to both parties 
> in Great Britain as well as in the Dominions. During the visit 


of the Colonial Ministers for the 1911 Conference they were 
invited to attend a meeting of the Committee. We may assume 
that the Dominion Premiers and Ministers of Defence will always 
be summoned when in England. In their absence there should 
be, and probably will be, permanent colonial representatives. 
There is some difficulty in arranging this in practice, because if 
the representative is not a Cabinet Minister he might not carry 
sufficient weight; and if he is a Cabinet Minister, his constitu- 
ents might object to pay him a large salary to live in London 
and fill up the time between the meetings of the Committee by 
making agreeable speeches on things in general, a function already 
effectively discharged, at no cost to the British Empire, by the 
American Ambassador. But in some form or other we shall see 
the Dominions taking part regularly, through authoritative dele- 
gates, in the Committee’s deliberations. Meanwhile local Im- 
perial Defence Committees are to be established in each Dominion, 
which will work in close touch with the central body in London, 
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receive its reports and confidential communications, and occasion- 
ally exchange members with it. 

Here, then, is a valuable instrument for Imperial co-operation 
which is already in good working order. Nominally it deals 
only with questions of defence. But defence covers much besides 
military and naval armaments. It is closely interwoven with 
foreign policy, and it touches also on cable communications, 
commerce protection, maritime trade routes, food supply, and 
financial administration, and the problems connected with the 
maintenance of national efficiency. On these matters the 
Governments of the Empire are now engaged in regular con- 
sultation through the Defence Committee, and are in a position 
to recommend similar or complementary measures to their legis- 
latures. The Committee is a very valuable creation, and its 
evolution is highly creditable to the statesmen—the statesmen 
of both parties—who have assisted its growth. One may, how- 
ever, doubt whether it can continue to remain, as it is technically 
at present, a mere advisory board to the British Cabinet. In 
this aspect it reproduces some of the features of the eighteenth- 
century Board of Trade and Plantations, which was instituted 
in order to give Ministers advice and information on Colonial 
matters. The operations of that body were not wholly fortunate, 
though extremely well meant. As Mr. H. W. Temperley has 
pointed out, in an interesting paper read at the late Congress of 
Historical Studies, the Board was always trying to impose upon 
the Colonies, through the Cabinet and the Colonial Governors, 
their own ideas of progress and improvement. The American 
Colonies were not lost because English statesmen forgot them, 
but because they remembered them rather too well, and con- 
stantly interfered in deference to a policy worked out in the 
antechambers of the English Cabinet. This particular danger 
is not likely to recur in precisely the same shape. But the 
Imperial Defence Committee ought to be guarded from too close 
@ connexion with the group of public servants who—as it is 
always necessary to remember—are in colonial eyes merely the 
leaders of the political party dominant for the time being in one 
only of the self-governing States of the Empire. Sir Frederick 
Pollock has proposed that an Imperial Committee of the Privy 
Council should be instituted to advise the Crown, that is in 
practice the advisers of the Crown, on the common affairs of the 
Empire. This would be the strict and proper constitutional line 
of development, and perhaps the Defence Committee may ulti- 
mately assume that shape. ‘ 

The second of the new organs is the Imperial Conference. 
Its development can be clearly traced in the exhaustive official 
reports of the five meetings held since 1887. In 1911 the 
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assembly met for the first time as the ‘ Imperial’ Conference, 
and for the first time the British Prime Minister was its Presi- 
dent. All the Premiers of the self-governing States were present, 
accompanied by other members of their Cabinets ; and important 
resolutions were passed on Defence, Shipping, the Coastal Trade 
of the Empire, Naturalisation, Postal and Telegraphic Com- 
munications, the Imperial Appeal Court, Uniformity of Laws, 
and various other topics of general interest. The New Zealand 
plan for an Imperial House of Representatives, as already stated, 
received no support from the other Dominions ; and the proposal 
of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Harcourt, for an Imperial Con- 
sultative Council at the Colonial Office was also rejected. The 
question of fiscal union was not discussed, except in general 
terms, as it was held that no practical result could be attained 
under existing conditions. 

The Imperial Conference is rightly described by its title. It 
is a body of Ministers who meet to confer. It is still a purely 
advisory body ; its resolutions have no binding force. But they 
are passed by the men who speak with the authority of the 
various Governments and Parliamentary majorities, so that it 
may be assumed that what they resolve, especially when 
their resolution is unanimous, will eventually take shape in 
executive or legislative action. If, for instance, it should be 
decided by the Conference that the coinage, the naturalisation 
system, or the marriage laws should be identical throughout the 
Empire, we might expect that measures to that effect would in 
due course be laid before each of the legislatures. Again, the 
common policy of defence can be determined not only by resolu- 
tions of the Conference, but by negotiations between the home 
Government and the Colonial Ministers while the Conference is 
in session, and by such statements on foreign affairs as that 
by Sir Edward Grey which produced so deep an impression on 
the delegates of 1911. 

It is to the Imperial Conference that some advocates of 
organic union look for the realisation of their ideal. They expect 
that it will meet at more frequent intervals; and that its secre- 
tariat, instead of being, as at present, a mere department of the 
Colonial Office, will become an authoritative board responsible 
to the Conference itself. It is suggested that each Government 
might have, in the officers of this board, a kind of permanent 
commission or delegacy working in London under the super- 
vision of a member of the local Cabinet, who would pay frequent 
visits to this country. Mr. Amery* has proposed that the 
Ministers should be accompanied by a deputation of members of 


L. 8. Amery, Union and Strength, p. 43. 
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their respective Parliaments. These Parliamentary delegates 
would not take part in the debates of the Conference, but they 
could discuss the resolutions submitted with one another and 
with a delegation from the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
Mr. d’Egville, who has been active in the movement for Im- 
perial union, and has just written a book to record the life-work 
of Sir John Colomb,” carries the idea further. He proposes that 
the Leader of the Opposition should be an ex-officio member of 
each Parliamentary deputation, and that the questions to be 
submitted at a session of the Imperial Conference should be 
considered beforehand by special committees appointed for that 
purpose in the various Parliaments. Another proposal is that 
of Sir John Quick, one of the founders of Australian Federation, 
who contemplates a deputation from each of the Dominion 
Parliaments assembling every five years to discuss questions that 
would require uniform legislation. All these schemes aim at 
bringing not merely the governments, but the Parliaments and 
the peoples, of the Empire into relations ; and the idea is sound, 
for the self-governing States are a collection of democracies, and 
if they are to work together it will be on democratic lines. 
Thus by several roads we are moving towards Imperial 
Co-operation, Imperial Consultation, perhaps in time to Imperial 
Constitutional Union. But while these tendencies are slowly 
maturing, the necessity of an Imperial Executive has to be met. 
We are feeling the need of some body or group of officials to 
manage those common affairs on which we require not merely 
deliberation, or even legislation, but action. I recur to the 
axiom I laid down earlier. The Crown is the one common 
Imperial authority; and the Crown in its Imperial capacity, 
in its position as mediator or arbiter among the States, and 
guardian of their interests against the external world, needs 
responsible advisers. We have reached the point at which we 
seem to require certain Ministers to transact the joint affairs 
of the realm. In the first place there must be a chief, 
the functionary who abroad might be called the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, though I think it would be more in consonance with 
English usage and tradition to style him the Imperial Secretary 
of State. We want this Premier, or Chancellor, or Secretary 
for the Empire, to advise the Crown on those subjects which 
are beyond the competence of any one of its national Prime 
Ministers. Secondly, we should have a Foreign Secretary to 
conduct the diplomacy which must be regarded as the business 
of the Empire rather than the nation. In the third place, Im- 
perial defence should be under the responsibility of an Imperial 
Minister; and the contributions of the various States for this 
* Inmvperial Defence and Closer Union (1913). 
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and other joint purposes will involve an Imperial Budget with 
its own Treasurer. Then, again, there must also be before long 
a Department of Imperial Communications to superintend the 
posts, telegraphs, ocean cables, and steamship routes of the 
Empire, and to control and direct emigration. And then I 
suppose there will have to be eventually some such officer as an 
Imperial Attorney-General or Minister of Justice, to deal with 
the legal and constitutional questions that affect the entire 
realm, the conflict of laws, the Imperial Appeal Court, and so 
forth. There may be other Ministers; perhaps an Imperial 
Minister of Education and an Imperial Minister of Labour ; and 
when the self-governing States are given their share in the 
control of the Dependencies, then the Secretary for India and the 
Secretary for the Colonies will come in. Here, then, we have 
an Empire Cabinet, the advisers of the Crown on extra-national 
or supra-national affairs and the responsible Executive for those 
matters which overlap the powers of the several Governments, 
or lie outside them. 

I have said that the need for this Imperial Executive will be 
felt. But in fact it is felt, and to some extent is being supplied. 
The Crown does already require responsible advice on Imperial 
affairs ; and it gets it from certain members of its Cabinet of the 
United Kingdom. As a fact, during the past few years the 
Prime Minister has had to take upon himself many of the 
functions of an Imperial Chancellor. The transfer to him from 
the Colonial Secretary of the presidency of the Imperial Con- 
ference is an indication of this tendency. No Prime Minister 
has ever had so much Imperial business to discharge as Mr. 
Asquith, or has been in such close contact with the other 
Governments of the Empire. The Foreign Secretary is so far 
recognised as an Imperial officer that he is allowed to communi- 
cate confidential information to the State governments which 
he has not given to his own Parliament. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty seems to be drifting towards the status of 
Imperial Minister of Defence, when we find him directing a Navy 
to which Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and Malaya may be 
contributories as well as the United Kingdom. 

I presume that in these matters we shall follow our rather 
sensible British custom of first doing a thing and then discover- 
ing that we have done it. Before long we may call the head 
of the home Government Prime Minister and Imperial Secre- 
tary ; we may regularise the position of his colleague at Downing 
Street by styling him Imperial Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
we shall submit to seeing certain Ministers more and more 
absorbed in their Imperial duties and less able to give time and 
attention to their tasks as Parliamentary leaders. And then, 
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after a time, we shall recognise that the two sets of functions 
cannot conveniently be exercised by the same persons, and we 
shall proceed to separate them. The Imperial Secretary of 
State, the Foreign Secretary, the Imperial Ministers of Justice 
and Communications, and others will be withdrawn from the 
British Cabinet. We shall leave that Cabinet to deal with 
British affairs, as the Australian and Canadian Cabinets deal with 
those of the Commonwealth and the Dominion, and we shall 
then have one true and distinctive Empire Executive, an Im- 
perial Committee of Privy Councillors, competent to advise the 
Crown on Imperial business. 

But to whom is this Executive to be responsible? To whom 
shall it render an account of its stewardship? What body will 
vote the Imperial Budget and be able to grant or withhold 
supplies? In the end one may imagine that this body will be 
the Pan-Britannic Parliament, the Federal Congress represent- 
ing all the peoples of the constituent States. But that, as we 
admit, is a vision of the future, a future which is at any rate 
remote. Our Executive cannot wait till complete Federalism is 
achieved. If the Federal Parliament is not likely to be available 
in time, will the Imperial Conference serve? Perhaps; though 
not in its present form. It would be difficult to set bounds to 
the growth of the Conference, and it may be so widened as to 
answer the required purpose. But a Council of Governments 
does not seem suited to check and control another Government. 
We can have no constitutional Executive that does not in the 
last resort rest on a democratic, or at least a Parliamentary, 
basis. To me it seems that the solution of the problem is most 
likely to be reached by some development of the system of 
Parliamentary delegations to which reference has been made. 
Perhaps the way will be paved by that association of Parlia- 
mentary Committees with the work of the Imperial Conference 
which has been proposed by Mr. Amery and others. A some- 
what similar machinery has already been adopted in Austria- 
Hungary, where the common Ministers of the Empire discuss 
the common affairs of the Monarchy and arrange the common 
Budget with Delegations elected by the Legislative Chambers of 
the two States. It may be said that the example is not altogether 
happy. The Parliamentary system does not work with complete 
smoothness in Hungary, a country where it seems necessary at 
intervals to have the entire Opposition removed by the police. 
But the Delegations have at least rendered joint executive action 
possible in a union of two autonomous and, practically, indepen- 
dent nations. 

Our Britannic delegations would take the form of representa- 
tive bodies from each of the Parliaments of the Empire, which 
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would meet annually at the Empire capital in order to discuss 
and pass the votes for the salaries of the Imperial Ministers 
and the sums required for the service of their departments. They 
should be chosen under some method which would ensure that 
the minority groups in each Legislature, as well as the majority, 
had a voice in the selection. Their numbers would, I suppose, 
be proportionate to the population of their States. There might 
be, for example, two delegates for every million white inhabit- 
ants, with the proviso that no State should have less than four 
delegates. I leave out of consideration the case of the Depen- 
dencies, because if our gigantic coloured populations are repre- 
sented at all it must obviously be on some other basis than that 
of numbers. The arrangement suggested would give us, for the 
self-governing communities, a House of between 120 and 130 
members, of which the United Kingdom would have 90. 

Two objections will naturally occur. It may be said that the 
Colonies would refuse to take part in a representative Assembly 
of a hundred or more in which New Zealand and Newfoundland 
would have only four votes each, and in which all the Dominions 
would be overborne by the weight of the United Kingdom. But 
it must be remembered that in strictly Imperial affairs the 
smaller States are overborne already. What power has New- 
foundland to control foreign policy? The delegation method 
would at least give it an opportunity for discussing that policy 
and expressing its opinions in an authoritative fashion. The 
small nations would have some voice where they now have none; 
they might persuade if they could not command. In the second 
place, it would be provided that the delegates are to represent 
not the dominant parties, but the Parliaments as a whole, not the 
governments, but the peoples. In these circumstances we need 
not suppose that each delegation would act as a single unit. 
There would be divisions and cross-divisions, which would not 
always run on national lines; and if colonial opinion happened 
on any occasion to be opposed to that of the British majority, it 
might find support in the British minority. And, finally, it must 
be remembered that this disparity of numbers tends to be altered 
every year against the Mother Country and in favour of the 
Dominions; and it may disappear altogether when an Imperial 
Executive has devised a really effectual system of human inter- 
change between the crowded countries where men are too thick 
on the ground and the new lands where they are all too few to 
till the soil. This would be one of the beneficial preoccupations 
of the Empire Cabinet. We speak sometimes as if Imperial 
defence were the only reason for closer union. Defence is a 
matter of prime and urgent necessity, and we cannot be deaf to 
its calls in a world clad in iron and bending under the weight 
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of its armour. But it is not the sole cause for the Britannic 
nations to draw together and work in conjunction. We 
should need organic union even if there were no menace of 
foreign battleships. We need it for the work of peace as well 
as that of war, for the solution of those economic, social, psycho- 
logical and physical problems which press upon all civilised 
societies with the increasing complexity of life under industrial 
conditions. The reformers of the nineteenth century hoped to 
ease the stress by breaking down the barriers of nations and 
making effort and intercourse cosmopolitan. We approach 
nearer that shadowy goal when we can pool, so to speak, the 
knowledge, the energies, the natural resources and the natural 
demands of so large a part of the habitable globe that it may 
be called almost a world in itself. That is why we must have 
an Imperial Executive even if external pressure were not driving 
us to it. And for that reason I shall hope not only for an 
Imperial Minister of Defence and an Imperial Foreign Secretary, 
but also for an Imperial Minister of Transport, an Imperial 
Minister of Labour, an Imperial Minister of Education, and 
(why not?) even an Imperial Minister of Health, Sanitation and 
Medicine. 

No man ought to speak upon these subjects in any mood of 
dogmatism. I have been putting forward some merely tentative 
proposals, a few hints drawn from what seems to me to be the 
tendency of events. I am far indeed from urging that our 
statesmen should be in haste to set up a machine-made Con- 
stitution, still less that they should press it upon the Colonies 
before colonial sentiment is ripe to receive it. But, taking 
a broad view, I believe there is some justification for that 
sketch of the coming structure which I have ventured ‘to 
set forth in the barest outline. I think we may look for 
a further development of the Imperial Conference and _ its 
Imperial Secretariat; for an extension both of the powers and 
the representative character of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence ; for a recognifion of the Imperial functions of certain 
members of the British Cabinet; then for a separatian of those 
functions from their duties as British Ministers, and so to the 
creation of a distinct Empire Cabinet, under an Imperial Chan- 
cellor or Secretary of State; and as the necessary complement 
for the formation of a representative body, composed of delega- 
tions from the various Parliaments, to examine the Imperial 
Budget and control the administration of the funds allocated by 
the States for joint purposes. And perhaps that machinery, 
based at once upon the Constitutional prerogative of the Crown 
and upon the ultimate rule of the democracies, may suffice till 
the whole realm is at length ready to knit itself together into a 
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fully organised Federal Union. How that ultimate goal will be 
gained, and what events will occur to expedite or delay the 
process, who can be bold enough to predict? The finger-post 
that points us towards our destination does not tell us how broken 
and rugged is the road we must traverse before the journey’s 
end is reached. 

The path lies before us, and winds up among the mists and 
mountain-tops of the future. Perhaps one can do little beyond 
casting a few glimmering rays upon it. But the fuller light 
can come only from close observation of present conditions and 
systematic study of the past. It may be that there will arise 
historians and scholars to learn and to teach the principles of 
Empire, to penetrate through its outer husk to the spirit that 
informs it. I hope they will not dwell too much on political or 
constitutional machinery ; and I hope they will not lay excessive 
stress on mere size and numbers. Our Empire is indeed great in the 
material sense, but I would almost sooner forget than remember 
that we count 400 millions of human beings and own eleven 
million square miles of territory. There have been empires 
before almost as great as our own; in population China may 
now be our equal, and long surpassed us ; in extent of territory we 
do not so much exceed the present Empire of Russia or the 
former Monarchy of Spain and the Indies, when it could claim 
all South America, as well as Portugal and the dominions of the 
House of Austria. History is full of the rise and fall of great 
Empires ; it reverberates to what De Quincey calls ‘the drums 
and tramplings of a thousand conquests,’ its sands are white 
with the wreckage of Imperial structures scarcely less imposing 
than our own. If we seek to consolidate and strengthen the 
realm of Britain it is not mainly because of its size ; it is because 
we must believe it to be not only a great Empire buf a good 
Empire, because on the whole we think it may become the most 
potent instrument ever forged by human hands to promote the 
order, the progress, the freedom and the peace of the world. 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


LORD MILNER AND IMPERIAL AND 
NATIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE 


No doubt there are many people, not lacking in vigour or public 
spirit, who... seem capable of keeping their opinions in watertight 
compartments, and of holding strong views on a number of more or less 
related questions, without attempting’ to harmonise them, They throw 
themselves now into one movement which appeals to them, and now 
into another, yet never stop to inquire whether their various activities 
are converging to any common goal. But there are others—and I confess 
to being one of the number—to whom such a position would be one of 
intolerable mental discomfort. Especially in a time like the present, 
a time of ferment, of deep social unrest, of innumerable and competing 
agitations for radical changes in our political system, they feel an 
imperative need of some clue through the maze, some guiding principle, 
which may save them from straying into blind alleys and frittering 
away energy upon a number of superficial ‘reforms,’ and which may 
help them to concentrate upon a few great and simple objects of public 
endeavour. And if, as is likely, they fail to find such a principle in 
the programme of any political party, they have to try and evolve it 
for themselves. It is in some such effort as this that I myself have been 
led to find a resting place in the doctrine of Imperialism. .. .’ 


THovucH the doings of Parliament—it is admitted by all in a 
position to form an opinion on the question—have for some time 
been followed with a steadily diminishing interest by the public, 
at the moment party politics are certainly attracting widespread 
attention throughout the country. Were, indeed, any of the great 
political protagonists of the past suddenly to appear in our midst, 
ignorant of the events of recent years, they would find themselves 
in an atmosphere apparently congenial. For on the one side there 
is the deepening of indignation, and on the other a hardening of 
determination, proper to the eve of an electoral contest. Further, 
that vast body of opinion, both enlightened and ignorant, which 
has for long shown an unconquerable apathy as to the play of par- 
liamentary dialectics or the results of ‘ divisions’ has unexpectedly 
been stimulated to activity. The causes of this somewhat sudden 
change are not far to seek. 

1 The Nation and the Empire ; being a Collection of Speeches and Addresses: 


with an Introduction by Lord Milner, G.C.B. Pp. xlvii and xlviii, Constable 
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But, before considering these causes, let it at once be admitted 
that it would be at least rash to regard this change as anything 
more than a movement on the surface of the waters, or to count 
it as representing a profound reaction in favour, or as confidence 
in the effectiveness as a national instrument, of parliamentary 
institutions in their actual stage of development. Mr. Deakin’s 
outburst at the close of the 1907 Session of the Imperial Con- 
ference may still be quoted as representing the impatience of the 
general public in face of the existing system : ‘ Is our party system 
to destroy everything except itself? Are we to put aside great 
projects because they are debateable, or close the Empire to avo‘d 
friction in the House of Commons?’ It would probably be safer 
to draw no more far-reaching conclusion than that the change 
shows merely a reawakening of the public as to its responsibility 
for the popularly elected representatives to whom it has entrusted 
the government of the country, and a belated realisation that 
these representatives, however ineffective they may be in the 
carrying out of necessary constructive reforms, still retain the 
negative power of impeding national progress, of lowering national 
credit and honour, and of imperilling domestic order. 

To say that the first duty of government is to govern leads 
one into an endless and, in a time of political crisis, not very 
profitable argument as to the different forms of government, and 
as to the principles of democracy in particular. The democrat 
desires to see government, in the sense in which the term is used 
by those who have this saying most frequently on their lips, 
reduced to @ minimum, in the hope that it will gradually disap- 
pear. But while it continues to exist, in his view as a necessary 
evil, he demands in England that it should govern decently and 
reflect the racial sense of fair play and business probity. And, 
above all, while he is very jealous of any assumption of control 
which would threaten to interfere with his individual right to 
govern himself, unreasonably and paradoxically he is quick to 
blame a Government, and to hold it directly and solely responsible 
for any disturbance of the social order. 

The maintenance of social order is, indeed, the final objective 
of Englishmen’s inherited political instinct. However intense 
may have been their rival political passions, however indispensable 
to their very existence may have seemed on many occasions the 
opposing causes for which they were struggling, it is only once 
or possibl; twice in their history that they have given free rein 
to these passions, and that civil war or anarchy has been per- 
mitted to ensue. In innumerable cases, where no peaceful solu- 
tion could have been found in other countries, the instinct of order 
has asserted itself in England before it was too late, picking 


out from among the warring factions and binding together for 
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common action an irresistible majority which has insisted on 
reasonable concessions being made to appeasable grievances, thus 
restoring order in the commonwealth. A Government which is 
unable in a crisis to respond to this national instinct will be 
condemned, even by the democrat, as not governing. As far as 
it is possible to read the feelings of the public, the present 
Coalition Government is so condemned, and the search for an 
alternative government is the chief cause of the awakened interest 
in party politics. 

The fact that, thanks to a firm and consistent foreign policy, 
Great Britain to-day occupies in the councils of Europe a higher 
and more honourable position than at any other time during the 
last thirty years, or that, through the neglect of Imperial 
interests and the revival by the Government of the methods of 
the dark ages of the old colonial system, the existence of the 
Empire is imperilled, counts neither for nor against the Coalition 
at this moment in the public mind ; for in this country all attention 
is concentrated and anxiety focussed on domestic affairs. The 
Government and its irreducible minimum of partisans alone 
appear to contemplate with equanimity and placid satisfaction a 
state of actual and potential internal disorder incredible and 
bewildering to any but a few survivors of a past generation. 

Never have ferment and unrest been more acute. The 
whole British industrial system has been shaken to its founda- 
tions by a succession of widespread and desperate strikes. To 
attenuate their immediate effect the Government has had to rely 
on the genius of a departmental official] hampered by the restric- 
tions of his position; and there is nothing in its policy which 
promises a permanent removal of grievances—to consider only 
those of the grievances which are generally admitted to be legiti- 
mate and which are a lasting and certain source of unrest. Still 
more intimately is the social organism affected by the ineptitude 
and apathy of the Government in face of the disturbance of 
domestic life, and the straining of social ties, accompanying the 
collective demand of women for a direct share in the control of 
political institutions. Here it has allowed the country to be 
hustled into a blind alley of disorder, from which it has not made 
the faintest endeavour to discover an egress. In both cases the 
Government has, with the exception of momentary lapses into 
panic, assumed an appearance of offended indifference, consider- 
ing itself aggrieved, as if it were itself the nation, and not 
merely the servant of the nation. It has, indeed, displayed no 
small ingenuity in evading its duty to heal these open sores which 
maintain the temperature of the body politic, of the entire national 
unit, in a state of constant fever. 

And as if this were not enough for a distracted country, as 
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if the cup were not yet full and drops of bitterness were still 
wanting to its overflowing, the public sees itself being allowed 
to drift into yet two other rival camps, separated by a gulf as 
wide as that which divided our ancestors at the time of the Great 
Revolution : on the one side Ulster and the supporters of the 
Union and of Protestant independence, on the other Irish 
Nationalists and the partisan adherents of the Coalition. This 
division is, in truth, an arbitrary one, offering no refuge for 
those who are prepared to recognise and to meet long-standing 
and undeniable injustices in the English rule of Ireland ; but it 
is all the more dangerous because created in the interests of 
party government, which is ready to pursue its ends even at the 
risk of civil war. Small wonder that there is a resuscitation 
of public interest in party politics! But what is to be the result 
of the search for an alternative to the present Government? On 
the answer to that question hangs the fate of the nation and the 
Empire. 

There may possibly be a small number of Englishmen so 
wrapped up in the party game that they regard the situation 
as exhilarating and inspiring. For them their particular party 
has ceased to be but an instrument, evolved by the circumstances 
and conditions of a protracted democratic struggle, for the 
attainment of national ends. It is an end in itself, and there 
is something pathetic, in face of the larger issues, in the way 
in which such party men will dedicate themselves exclusively 
to serving that end with a ‘loyalty’ that tends to be unctuous 
when we seriously consider what that end really is. But for 
these men their god is their party, and their outlook on public 
affairs is very like that of the hypochondriac on private life, 
who makes his body the first and last object of his care, con- 
centrating his attention on its functions rather than on its 
external activities in its environment, self-centred and self-can- 
celled as a force in the movement of progress among his fellows. 
To such Lord Milner’s words, quoted at the commencement of 
this article, will not appeal; and, except as an ever-present 
phenomenon in English political life, constant and invariable 
in its action, their influence may be disregarded in any considera- 
tion of the reawakened interest in party politics. 

But what is of the greatest moment in the present crisis is the 
attitude of all serious persons who, being either detached from 
the party system or merely using it for the furtherance of 
causes which they have espoused, have hitherto been found 
fighting strenuously on the side of one or other of the many 
contending bodies of opinion, and in whose power it is to continue 
and intensify or to check the present disturbance of order. Ata 
time such as this, fraught with real and grave national danger, 
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threatening revolution—using the term in its destructive sense— 
such persons are in many instances asking themselves whether 
they should not subordinate to the national welfare causes to 
which they are in honour and by faith committed; or, rather, 
whether the nation is not the supreme cause which has in fact 
a claim on them above and inclusive of all others? 

In the dilemma in which they are thus placed there will be 
some who will take what would be called a common-sense or 
practical view of their responsibilities; they will conjure up in 
their minds some such simple image as that of a man, tunnelling 
his way towards freedom, who suddenly discovers that his efforts 
are loosening the solid mass around him, and that an impending’ 
catastrophe threatens which will involve him in the general 
ruin. Others, looking towards the achievement of a distant 
vision whose glory is ever present to their eyes, will not hesitate 
as to the answer they should give. They hold that the nation 
has been built up, however imperfectly, on the foundations of 
freedom in human association, and they believe that its develop- 
ment in free association, in unity called Imperial, with other 
kindred nations is the priceless contribution which Great Britain 
has already made, and may yet make in greater measure in 
the future, to the cause of human liberty. To them, therefore, 
the nation is something for which they should be willing to 
make any sacrifice; they are at all times sensitive as to its 
welfare and ready to throw themselves into a breach in its 
ramparts; they will seize the first weapon to their hands in 
its defence ; and though despising as they do the methods of party 
warfare, they will even employ them if necessary in a sudden 
emergency to meet a party attack on national security. 

Both classes being thus conscious of the present danger, and 
realising in their different ways that the restoration of domestic 
order is essential to the success of their causes ; both being, further- 
more, persuaded that the present Government is responsible for 
the existing disorder, what is the indispensable condition to 
their lending their aid with a clear conscience and definiteness. 
of purpose to the overthrow of the Coalition? The Unionists 
will no doubt be sorely tempted—they would be more than 
human if they were not—to endeavour to win their support by 
as effective, and possibly as unscrupulous, a use of the Marconi 
revelations as the Liberals made of the distorted Chinese Labour 
question seven years ago. But their support will hardly be 
obtained by a repetition of these discredited methods; and if 
without it the Unionists succeeded in securing the sweets of office 
the result might very well be—indeed, most probably would be— 
nothing more than a turn of the wheel in the downward course 
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of national history. That is a prospect which no patriot can 
regard with equanimity. Certainly none who believe in causes 
to which they have devoted themselves will subordinate them to 
such a mere alternation in the party game. Better almost, would 
it seem to them at such a time, that all should continue to pursue 
with unabated zeal, to their bitter ends, the paths on which 
they have honestly embarked, and that this country should 
once more be purged by the fires of revolution of all that is 
sapping its inward strength and rendering daily more impossible 
common action to repel the dangers that are threatening it from 
without. Far be it from anyone with a sense of responsibility 
to recommend, either by word or deed, this course at a time 
when events themselves are with terrible strength urging us 
towards such a calamity; but it would be idle to pretend that 
the Unionist Party, enveloped in the dust of parliamentary 
warfare, may not fail to perceive the risks which would thus 
accompany a merely negative victory over the Coalition. 

But if, on the other hand, the Unionist Party gave unmis- 
takable evidence of a determination to use the power now 
within its grasp—but which, let it be remembered, it may once 
more let slip through its hands—for the furtherance of a truly 
national policy, capable of reducing the fever of the body politic 
to @ normal temperature, then even those who are working for 
the overthrow of the parliamentary system itself, and for its 
replacement by institutions more in accord with the democratic 
spirit which has been moving on the face of Europe for the 
last hundred and fifty years, would be compelled, for the reasons 
which have been already outlined, to give it their support. 

Those who look for such evidence will watch with anxiety 
the reception which is accorded to the ideas, now first put 
forward in a complete and consecutive form, of Lord Milner— 
‘a free lance, a sort of political Ishmaelite, who has found 
hospitality in the Unionist camp,’ as he described himself in’ 
December 1906. ‘To many it will indeed seem that the appear- 
ance at this juncture of a selection from Lord Milner’s speeches, 
admirably arranged and annotated by Mr. Charles W. Boyd, 
covering the period from the date of his appointment as High 
Commissioner for South Africa to the present time, is an event 
of the first national importance. For the country is fortunate, 
beyond its deserts, in that Lord Milner brings to the considera- 
tion of the present state of national affairs not only an unrivalled 
experience, but, what is of far greater practical value, a unique 
ability to apply that experience to the consideration of the 
Imperial and domestic questions which he found pressing for a 
solution when he returned to the centre of Empire. Other great 
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Empire builders during the last century and a half have cer- 
tainly placed their countrymen under no less an unpayable debt; 
but it has almost invariably been their fate to remain in distant 
parts of the King’s Dominions until, in the course of nature, 
they had earned that rest from their labours with which the 
democracy of these islands has, willingly or grudgingly, in a 
spirit generous or niggardly, rewarded them. But the good 
genius of the British people returned Lord Milner to England 
in the full maturity of his powers, after he had completed a task 
more difficult and complicated than any which had before been 
allotted to a British Pro-Consul. Jor its performance, as the 
first of the selected speeches reminds us, he had been chosen 
with the unanimous approval of men of all shades of political 
views—a unanimity which, it should be noted at the present 
crisis, was not only a very remarkable tribute to his character 
and his past brilliant administrative services, but was also due 
to ‘the generous desire to give every possible support and 
encouragement to the man, whoever he may be, who is called 
upon to do what in him lies to maintain the honour and influence 
of Great Britain’ by restoring order in South Africa, which 
events had reduced to a state of chaos threatening the whole 
Empire with dissolution. That extraordinary unanimity was 
justified; at least, that conclusion may be legitimately drawn 
without prejudice from the fact that, until all danger was 
averted, even the tension of party feeling was powerless to 
break down the united support which had been given him at 
the outset. What may have been the motives that induced one 
of the political parties later on to attack parts of his policy of 
South African reconstruction, it is unnecessary here to inquire; 
that the attack should have been given a peculiarly bitter per- 
sonal direction subsequently may be sufficiently explained by 
the fears aroused among individual political ambitions, struggling 
for their little ascendencies in the British Parliament, by the 
sudden appearance of such a figure in their midst. Their 
attempt to discredit him in the public eye by misrepresenting 
and kicking about in the party scrummage some of the details 
of his South African policy—in spite of the fact that they had. 
been approved constitutionally and with the nearest approach 
possible to democratic sanction by the people of South Africa— 
was probably regarded by Lord Milner, to use a homely expres- 
sion, as all in the day’s work. Certainly the influence of the 
Chinese episode was merely ephemeral on the public ; and to-day 
the great mass of thinking people, if they were asked how they 
would classify Lord Milner, would most readily find a complete 
expression of their views in the remembrance that he was the 
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statesman who, when he was invited to succeed Mr. Chamber- 
lain as Secretary of State for the Colonies, placed his duty to 
South Africa before the interests of his own career and returned 
to finish his furrow on the veld. 

And so, as has been said, Lord Milner returned to fhis 
country, in the plenitude of his powers, to devote himself—in 
a position of independence baffling to the party politician—to 
thinking out and preaching to the British public at home the 
essential interdependence of Imperial and domestic affairs. That 
is the fundamental teaching of his speeches : 


Imperialism as a political cry (so an expert electioneerer said to me 
not long ago) is as dead as Queen Anne. Well, but to some of us it 
is not a cry, but a creed. . . . For what is it that we are told has turned 
aside the thoughts and affections of men from this dream, this mirage 
or, to use an even more opprobrious epithet, this fetish of Imperialism? 
It is the growth of interest in what is known as social reform. . . . But 
where is the antagonism between it and Imperialism? To my mind they 
are inseparable ideals, absolutely interdependent and complementary to one 
another. How are you going to sustain this great fabric of the Empire? 
No single class can sustain it. It needs the strength of the whole people. 
You must have soundness at the core—health, intelligence, industry; and 
these cannot be general without a fair average standard of material well- 
being. Poverty, degradation, physical degeneracy—these will always be. 
But can any patriot--above all, can any Imperialist—rest content with 
our present record in these respects? If he cares for the Empire, he must 
care that the heart of the Empire should beat with a sounder and less 
feverish pulse. (Manchester, December 14, 1906.) 


All readers of Lord Milner’s speeches, even of those which 
were delivered on behalf of friends who happened to be 
Unionist candidates, will be struck by their detachment and 
wisdom, more Olympian than human. But there are two 
characteristics of a more or less personal nature which should be 
noted as they under-run all his thought and afford a clue to the 
two most striking aspects of his attitude towards Imperial and 
domestic policy. In the first place, to quote the words of one 
who served under him in South Africa and who was responsible 
to him for interpreting in the spirit rather than in the letter one 
of the most important articles of the Terms of Surrender, he was 
born a Liberal—using the word in its old conventional association 
with the ideas of liberty and freedom. The second, which ‘ leaps 
to the eyes ’ of his fellow-subjects overseas, though it may not be 
as keenly observed in this country, is explained by the fact that 
his boyhood was spent as an alien in a foreign country. This it 
is, doubtless, which accounts for his intense Britishism, if the 
word may be employed; for that tenacity in the promotion and 
defence of peculiarly British traits and standards of conduct which 
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must have become a second nature to one who had to cling to them 
and fight for them, as his cherished inheritance, during the most 
impressionable years of his life, resisting the influences of a 
foreign environment which sought to counteract or absorb them. 
And it should be remembered that the years of his life which 
Lord Milner spent in Germany happened to coincide with those 
in which German nationality was sweeping everything before 
it in its triumphant achievement of unity. 

Of Lord Milner’s liberalism—and again, indeed every time 
the word occurs in connexion with his name, it should be noted 
that it is not used in its present party application—of his 
liberalism many symptoms are to be found in the national 
policy which he sets forth; but they are seen even more strik- 
ingly, and being based on actions are in this case happily beyond 
the reach of theoretical disproof, in his South African speeches. 
Possibly the instance which is most calculated to silence his 
opponents is to be found in his farewell to Johannesburg, when, 
with characteristic persistence and courage, he once more drove 
home his views on the native question, ‘or, rather, I should say, 
the colour question. You know I am, in the opinion of the vast 
majority of men in this room, a heretic about that, and I am an 
impenitent heretic. I believe as strongly as ever that we got 
off the right lines when we threw over Mr. Rhodes’s principle 
of ‘‘equal rights for every civilised man.’’’ And in no way 
was he truer to the fundamental liberalism of his instincts than 
in refraining from imposing his liberalism in this respect on a 
people, both British and Boer, who held different views, and 
in refusing to enforce it in the spirit of the autocrat on his own 
subordinates, the majority of whom had rapidly acquired the pre- 
judices of their environment as to the treatment of natives—and 
who now probably all regret that they were not as far-seeing as 
their chief. 

Of his Britishism traces are found on every page of his 
speeches. The New Statesman? quotes it as one of the points 
‘where he is out of touch with what is best and most serious 
in English political thought.’ Criticising him, the writer of the 
article in that paper says : 


The British Empire is not, and can never be made, an Anglo-Saxon 
dominion. Any attempt to regard it as peculiarly the heritage of the 
, people of the British Isles, or to govern it in the interests of the Britisk 
race throughout the world—any design to ‘exploit’ the Empire in the 
interests of British and Canadian financiers, or of what The Sydney 
Bulletin significantly calls ‘John Bull, Cohen & Co.’—will do more to 
bring about the disruption that Lord Milner fears than all the preachings 
of the ‘Separatists’ whom he despises. 


2 May 17, 1913, p. 168. 
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But, as this Britishism is one of the foundation stones of 
Lord Milner’s policy, he may well be allowed to answer this 
criticism in his own words. One quotation will suffice : 


- Do not let me be thought to advocate the ‘anglicisation’ of the 
non-British races of the Empire, or to wish to force them into a British 
mould. Imperialism is sometliing wider than ‘Anglo-Saxondom,’ or 
even than ‘ Pan-Britannicism.’ The power of incorporating alien races, 
without trying to disintegrate them or to rob them of their individuality, 
is characteristic of the British Imperial system. It is not by what it 
takes away, but by what it gives, not by depriving them of their own 
character, language, and traditions, but by ensuring them the retention 
of all these, and at the same time opening new vistas of culture and 
advancement, that it seeks to win them to itself. . . . This principle of 
boundless tolerance has, like everything human, ‘the defects of its 
qualities.’ It may become a source of weakness by being carried too far, 
and it has been carried too far, in my opinion, not when we have granted 
the freest permissive use of their own languages to the incorporated 
races, but when we have allowed any of those languages to be put on a 
footing of absolute equality with English in official use, and its teaching 
and employment to be made compulsory, where there were no reasons of 
necessity or convenience to justify such a course. But whatever the 
shortcomings of the system, its merits far outweigh them. This broad 
inclusiveness is one of the great secrets of the success of British rule. 
It is part of our moral capital as a nation, and gives us a title higher 
than mere force to the position which we occupy in the world.* 


And while dealing with this side of Lord Milner’s policy, it 
may be remarked that no picture of the unrest into which the 
volume of his speeches has been born would be complete, even 
in the crudest outline, which failed to note the present crisis 
in Imperial, as distinguished from domestic, affairs resulting 
from an ignoring of their ‘interdependence.’ It is natural 
that the Coalition Government, having marked the opening 
of its term of office by an exultant announcement that it had 
slammed the door in the face of the offer of co-operation 
made by the sister nations of the Empire, should have succeeded 
in large measure in diverting public attention in this country 
from Imperial affairs. But it was beyond the power, even of 
a Government that despised Imperial ambitions, to stop the 
clock of Empire; and so the days and months have evolved in 
their natural course in the oversea Dominions, bringing with 
them the inevitable developments of organic life. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that a number of devoted Imperialists in 
this country should have been racking their brains and sparing 
no sacrifice to discover some channel—alternative to that blocked 
by the electoral landslide of 1906—into which Imperial progress 
might be deflected. That which they selected was the aban- 
doned channel of the old Federalists, known now overseas as 


* Introduction, pp. xxxviii and xxxix. 
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the ‘Centralists.’ A school has in consequence sprung up, 
appropriately named ‘The Hamiltonians,’ by their kindest and 
most prominent. critic, Mr. Richard Jebb,‘ whose main and 
immediate object has been to bring about the creation of a central 
Imperial authority, rather than to concentrate their efforts, as 
Tariff reformers do, on building up and strengthening the 
common interests which would ultimately necessitate a suitable 
form of common control. It has seemed to some of those who 
have sympathised with the motives and admired the devotion of 
the leaders of this school that in selecting common defence as the 
starting-point for a system of centralised control they have 
ignored the fact that it is the common interests to be defended, 
and not defence itself, which constitute the true and natural 
basis of closer union. Moreover, the grave risk in advocating 
such a policy is that it will certainly appear to, and in the opinion 
of many out-and-out Imperialists actually does, have a tendency 
opposed to the enlargement and growth of national liberty and 
self-government. Confirmation of this criticism of the new 
school would appear to be furnished by recent events in Canada, 
where its policy has been given a fair field and has, directly or 
indirectly, had the deplorable result of dividing the Canadian 
people into ‘loyal’ and ‘disloyal’ sections. The Imperial crisis 
thus created has been aggravated by the mistaken belief, which 
has gained ground in the Dominions, that, the Unionist Party 
having been persuaded by certain organs of the press that for 
electoral purposes a lighter ship was easier to steer, and having 
thrown overboard the Imperial part of the Tariff Reform policy, 
therefore Imperial Preference is a lost cause as far as the largest 
of the partner States is concerned. 

Nothing is more calculated to counteract the dangers of this 
crisis than the publication of Lord Milner’s speeches on Imperial 
union, in which he gives the most impartial and restrained 
exposition of the Imperial aspects of Tariff Reform which has 
yet appeared, and, yielding to none in his desire for a Council 
of the Empire—which would preserve ‘ Imperial questions from 
the corroding influence of British party politics,’ and would be 
a point in our system from which problems ‘ can at least be seen 
and considered as a whole ’—holds the balance on the whole 
evenly between the two schools of thought. 

But at the moment more important than any attempt to treat 
separately the Imperial and domestic details of Lord Milner’s 
policy, is a study of his fundamental teaching, and consistent 
application to all questions, of the interdependence of Imperial 
and British national interests, the ‘clue through the maze,’ a 

« The Imperiat Conference, vol. i. p. xx. (Longmans & Co.) 
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guiding principle which, if only those who realise the need for 
the re-establishment of domestic order would rally to it, might 
ensure progress towards fuller liberty without the clash of dis- 
cordant passions and without those revolutionary upheavals which 
may destroy more than they can create : upheavals which have 
so rarely succeeded in the world’s history in avoiding subsequent 
reactions, with the ultimate result that they have not overthrown 
tyranny, but merely transferred its sceptre to other hands. 

It may not be the only possible clue ; political theorists may 
invent other guiding principles around which complete systems 
may be erected ; but it is undoubtedly the clue provided by the 
natural evolution of the British race, ready to hand in the present 
crisis. It has enabled Lord Milner to find a clear and well-defined 
path through the maze, and others may follow him if they will. 
There is no single political question agitating the minds of 
Englishmen to-day for which it does not point to a solution—if 
followed honestly, without looking to the prejudices besetting 
the way to the right and to the left, the traces of those who have 
gone before and failed. With some of the most burning of these 
questions Lord Milner deals, and all who read his speeches will 
hope that he will deal with yet others in the near future. 

Lord Milner starts out from the position of the man who 
aims at the preservation and development of the Empire, and 
who will, therefore, like the greatest of radical Imperialists, Mr. 
Chamberlain, seek to eradicate all that is rotten at its core : 

Thus the consistent Imperialist is inevitably led to concern himself 
with those influences which affect the condition of the mass of our people 


here at home. He cannot help being a zealot for social improvement. 
But he will have a touchstone of his own. . . . Judged by that test, there 


‘ are no doubt many popular nostrums which would not pass muster. But 


there is no vital movement, making for the greater essential soundness, 
physical and moral, of the mass of the people, which is not embraced by 
the ideal of national and Imperial greatness, rationally conceived. 


Before such an ideal all class hatred, all the prejudices which 
lead one class to condemn instinctively movements which are the 
outcome of the peculiar conditions of another class, disappear. 
Tn a passage that has become famous Lord Milner exclaims : 


For my own part I am unable to join in the hue and cry against 
Socialism. That there is an odious form of Socialism I admit, a Socialism 
which attacks wealth simply because it is wealth, and lives on the 
cultivation of class hatred. But that is not the whole story, most assuredly 
not. There is a nobler Socialism, which, so far from springing from 
‘envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness,’ is born of genuine sympathy 
and a lofty and wise conception of what is meant by national life. It 
realises the fact that we are not merely so many millions of individuals 
each struggling for himself, with the State to act as policeman, bu? 
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literally one body-politic; that the different classes and sections of the 
community are members of that body, and that when one member suffers 
all the members suffer. (Wolverhampton, December 17, 1906.) 


It is owing to this spirit that Lord Milner’s Oxford speech 
on sweated industries (December 5, 1907)—incidentally, it 
may be observed, a supreme example of this kind of literature— 
was probably the deciding influence that united all political parties 
in passing legislation which has proved a first step towards the 
removal by the nation ‘ of the stain upon its honour and conscience 
which continued tolerance of this evil involves.” Unhesitatingly, 
and in language irresistible in its very restraint, he laid down in 
this speech principles which will for long continue to guide the 
social reformer: that an industry which does not provide those 
engaged in it with sufficient to keep them in health is essentially 
unsound ; that the most fundamental and indispensable form of 
capital is the human energy consumed in the work of production ; 
that anything which the community gains by the cheapness of 
articles produced under the sweating system is more than out- 
weighed by the indirect loss involved in the inevitable subsidising 
of a sweated industry and the direct loss in the perpetuation of 
inefficiency and degeneration ; that one of the results of organised 
labour (i.e. trade unions) has been to ensure uniformity of remu- 
neration—the same wage for the same work—and to protect the 
most necessitous and most helpless workers from being forced 
to take less than the employers can afford to pay; and, finally, 
that the State should do for the weakést and most helpless trades 
what the strongly organised trades do for themselves—secure, 
not an all-round minimum wage, but the same wages for the 
same work, and nothing less than the standard rate of his 
particular job for every worker. 

And so the ‘touchstone’ is applied to many of the most 
crying needs of our national life: the restoration of the lost 
balance between town and country; a bold and comprehensive 
treatment of the training of youth, including not only suitable 
instruction, but care for the health and physical development of 
the child, as perfect as money and science can make it; and, 
to mention one other which he has advocated with a courage 
only equalied by Lord Roberts, national defence on a basis of 
universal military training, believing that 
a nation can less than ever run the risk of disaster in war, since it will 
probably never have the chance of retrieving it. If, on the other hand, it is 
adequately prepared for war, it will probably never have to fight. (Bath, 
April 30, 1909.) 

It is impossible for anybody to read these speeches, in an 
impartial and unprejudiced spirit, without coming to the con- 
clusion that here is the basis of a policy which might heal the 
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present discontent and lay broad and sure foundations on which 
the nation, within the Empire, might attain to greater liberty and 
play the part for which it was destined in the progress of humanity. 
And no one can read them without being infected by the sense of 
responsibility which dominates them—a_ responsibility which 
may be no more of our own asking than that attaching to any 
other heritage, but from which there is no escape. Will this 
policy be adopted by the nation? That many would pause from 
the pursuit of individual causes to rally to its support, if they 
were shown how they could support it and fight for it, is certain. 
But will it be enough, as Lord Milner seems to suggest, if some 
of those ‘who are in revolt against the rigidity of our present 
party system ’ were to stand together and, with a little organisa- 
tion, ‘ play the umpire befween parties’ and ‘ make the unscru- 
pulous pursuit of mere party advantage an unprofitable game’? 
Possibly, if such a band of those who were moved by the national 
as opposed to the party spirit existed in Parliament this object 
might be achieved ; but in that case the formation of a national 
party would be the result, and Lord Milner does not pronounce 
in favour of such a development. And yet, if parliamentary 
institutions are to continue as they are, that would seem to be 
the only way which promises any hope of success. Certainly 
no external organisation that was unable to show how it could 
ensure the adoption of its policy by Parliament would exercise 
sufficient attraction to draw to its assistance any but those who 
were indifferent to the appeal of causes representing radical 
change. But it is precisely that kind of attraction which is 
required if the elements of disorder are to be restrained. 

Almost the last words spoken by Lord Milner publicly in the 
Transvaal were, referring to the fulfilment of the idea of Imperial 
unity, ‘I should prefer to work quietly and in the background, 
in the formation of opinion, rather than in the exercise of 
power.’ That preference is apparent throughout his speeches. 
Whether he will be permitted to satisfy it in the future, any 
more than he has been in the past, it is not necessary for the 
moment to speculate. The immediate question is whether the 
Unionist Party will adopt the national policy. If it does not do 
so, if it is incapable of emancipating itself from the influence of 
the ‘ party men,’ then a new instrument must be forged quickly 
if this policy is to be put before the country in time to restore 
order before disorder has become, temporarily at any rate, the 
normal path of progress. 

Tf no such new instrument is available, then Tariff Reformer 
and Syndicalist, Suffragist and reactionary Tory, all independent 
of and unrepresented by any existing political party, will each 
pursue his own way, fighting uncompromisingly for his own 
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cause and opposing to the bitter end causes which he believes to 
be injurious to the nation, holding that ‘if we believe a thing 
to be bad, and if we have aright to prevent it, it is our duty to try 
to prevent it and to damn the consequences.’* The resulting 
revolution may after all be the shortest, if the more painful, ¥ 

of settling the present unrest. Owing to the failure of the party 
politicians to understand national feeling, it may be the only way; 
but history will record that Lord Milner pointed to another. | 


FABIAN WARE. 
5 Glasgow, November 26, 1909. 
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